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LAND  OF  THE  FROZEN  TIDE 

CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

CI\  ILIZATION,  in  the  form  of  the  steel  rail,  the  Trading 
Outfit  and  the  Missionary  Station,  makes  much  progress 
into  the  Great  Northland  of  Canada.  Perhaps,  then,  at 
no  great  distant  time  a  white  woman’s  sojourn  at  Fort 
Chipewyan  wall  not  be  considered  with  the  romantic  interest  which 
may  be  attached  to  it  at  the  present  time.  A  Trading  Outfit  and 
Missionary  Stations  have  already  been  established  in  Fort  Chipewyan 
for  many  years,  and,  since  I  made  my  first  acquaintance  with 
Canada,  the  steel  rail  has  crept  eight  miles  nearer  the  Settlement, 
by  way  of  Fort  MacMurray  in  Northern  Alberta.  And  so,  before 
the  last  lone  trail  is  invaded  by  the  heralds  of  modernism,  I  am 
prompted  to  put  on  record  my  impressions  of  the  country,  gained 
during  two  years  spent  at  this  historic  post. 

In  carrying  out  my  task  I  am  fortunate  in  that  I  can  write  not 
only  from  my  own  experience,  but  from  the  accumulated  knowledge 
of  twenty  years  spent  in  the  North  and  the  North-West  by  my 
husband,  Douglas  Musgrave  Rourke,  who  has  also  given  me  valuable 
data  about  the  Indians  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  amongst  wrhom  he  is 
residing  at  the  present  time.  I  am  much  indebted  to  friends  at 
Fort  Chipewyan  for  telling  me  stories  of  the  North  and  particularly 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Bryant  for  giving  me  photographs,  and 
for  their  kind  permission  to  use  them  as  illustrations. 

In  a  new  country  conditions  change  a  very  great  deal  in  twenty- 
five  years  or  so.  I  have  met  old-time  voyageurs  and  traders 
who  recall  Edmonton,  the  capital  of  Alberta,  as  a  collection  of 
wooden  shacks  and  pretentious,  timber-built  stores,  with  sham 
frontages  opening  out  on  to  the  wooden  side-walk  of  Jasper 
Avenue — at  that  time  the  one  and  only  street  of  the  town. 
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These  same  dashing  adventurers  relate  how  they  have  galloped 
madly  through  shrinking  villages  which  are  now  prosperous  towns, 
taking  “  pot  shots  ”  at  the  tin  chimneys  as  they  passed  through 
the  streets,  and  riding  their  horses  “  up  the  stairway  and  into 
the  store  ”  in  a  way  which  no  Canadian  policeman,  whether 
“  Provincial  "  or  “  Royal  Canadian  Mounted,"  would  allow  to-day. 
(“  Film  ’’  policemen  are,  of  course,  a  law  unto  themselves  !  ) 

I  believe  the  mineral  wealth  of  this  mighty  Northland  to  be 
so  great,  and  the  possibilities  of  future  development  to  be  so  far 
beyond  our  present  estimate,  that  it  will  be  no  great  surprise  to 
me  if,  in  my  own  lifetime,  I  see  as  great  changes  in  the  Northern 
region  now  lying  beyond  the  railroad  as  those  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  during  the  last  fifty  years. 

Not  the  least  thing  to  reckon  with  in  the  country’s  development 
is  the  staunch  determination  of  many  of  Canada’s  people  to  over¬ 
come  all  natural  obstacles  in  their  efforts  to  harness  the  land. 
Many  of  them  simply  will  not  admit  of  difficulties  in  the  conditions  ; 
to  listen  to  these  optimists  one  would  suppose  that  ne’er  a  mosquito 
nor  a  snowflake  visited  the  land  !  Nevertheless,  backed  by  enter¬ 
prising  leaders,  I  think  their  hardihood  must  win  its  own  reward. 

In  spite  of  modern  progress  in  Canada,  conditions  in  Fort 
Chipewyan  are  still  much  about  the  same  to-day  as  they  were 
one  hundred  years  ago.  Old  wooden  buildings  have  fallen  to 
ruin  and  new  wooden  buildings  have  replaced  them  ;  the  picturesque 
and  daring  Indian  has  become  the  subdued  ghost  of  his  former 
self,  but  the  daily  life  of  the  Settlement  goes  on  as  it  did  in  the 
time  of  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  other 
famous  explorers  of  the  North  and  the  North-West. 

The  Settlement  is  situated  on  the  north-west  shore  of  Lake 
Athabaska,  about  240  miles1  from  the  railway  track,  and  nearly 
600  from  Edmonton,  which  is  the  nearest  city.  Like  the  majority 
of  these  northern  outposts,  the  whole  community  depends,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  upon  the  fur  trade  for  livelihood.  The  old 
North-West  Company  were  the  first  “  white  invaders  ”  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  Settlement  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the 
Indians  to  secure  their  fur  ;  after  them  came  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  the  Protestant  Missions,  and,  as  they  were  then  called,  the 
Royal  North-West  Mounted  Police. 

For  many  long  years  the  only  vital  changes  which  have  taken 
place  at  this  Settlement  are  that  it  seems  to  have  lost  some  of  its 


1  These  distances  were  given  to  me  by  a  northern  "dog  musher  ”  who  has 
traversed  the  route  many  times,  though  I  notice  that  a  Northern  Steamship  Route 
plan  gives  the  mileage  in  both  cases  as  slightly  less  than  the  figures  quoted. 
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importance  as  a  fur  centre,  for,  where  many  white  men  (chiefly 
apprentice  clerks)  were  once  employed  there  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  only  one  accountant  is  now  engaged  ;  and  that  the 
Settlement  is  served  during  the  short  summer  by  two  steam  paddle- 
boats,  instead  of  by  the  \  ork  boats  or  the  canoes  of  former  years 

Throughout  the  long  winter  our  only  method  of  travel  is  still  by 
dog-drawn  sleigh,  and  we  traverse  the  old  trails  which  were  used 
by  the  Indian  in  those  far-away  days  when  buffalo  roamed  freely 
over  the  prairie.  Our  news,  despite  the  invention  of  wireless,  still 
airi\es  by  the  Northern  1  elegraph  Service,”  that  mysterious 
phenomenon  known  only  to  the  North  whereby  news  filters  through 
from  the  “  outside  world,”  though  there  be  no  visible  bearer  and 
none  has  traced  his  passing  ! 

Many  books  have  been  written  about  the  North  ;  some  by  those 
who  have  actually  spent  many  years  there,  gaining  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  life  ;  and  others  by  people  who  have  made  the 
summer  trip  to  “  The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun  ”  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  ”  copy.”  I  believe  there  are  few  women  contributors 
to  the  literature  of  the  North  who  have  actually  lived  beyond  the 
reach  of  railroad  and  telegraph  lines  and  become  familiar  with  the 
country  in  all  seasons.  At  Fort  Chipewyan  we  were  actually  cut 
off  from  all  communication  with  the  “  outside  world  ”  in  the  early 
winter,  while  the  ice  was  forming  on  the  waterways  that  connected 
us  with  civilization,  and  this  again  took  place  when  the  ice  broke 
at  the  approach  of  summer. 

A  rather  amusing  incident  occurred  while  I  was  in  Fort  Chipe¬ 
wyan  :  it  goes  to  prove  how  the  merest  "  nodding  acquaintance  ” 
with  a  country  may  be  considered  sufficient  justification  for  going 
home  and  writing  a  book  about  it. 

My  husband  happened  to  hear  that  a  well-known  writer  was 
coming  to  stay  amongst  us  at  Fort  Chipewyan,  so  that  he  could 
collect  material  for  a  book,  and  describe  the  locality  and  environ¬ 
ments  with  the  pen  of  truth.  Seeing  that  no  provision  was  being 
made  for  the  accomodation  of  so  distinguished  a  guest,  and  knowing 
the  limitations  of  the  Settlement  only  too  well,  I  suggested  that 
we  should  invite  him  to  be  our  guest. 

”  Well,”  I  was  told,  “  you  do  as  you  like  about  that,  but  it  is 
said  that  the  gentleman  can  be  a  pretty  tough  proposition  !  ” 

I  decided  to  risk  that  possibility,  especially  since  the  entertaining 
of  a  guest  makes  an  ever-welcome  break  in  the  uneventful  routine 
of  life  in  the  North.  However,  before  the  boat  had  arrived  to  take 
my  letter  of  invitation,  we  heard  that  the  author  was  detained  in 
an  Edmonton  hospital,  and  rumour  had  it  that  he  was  suffering 
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from  too  frequent  imbibing  of  the  convivial  cup.  In  any  case,  he 
did  not  penetrate  further  north  than  Edmonton,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware  ;  yet,  later  on,  we  heard  that  a  thrilling  story  “  picturing  the 
mighty  wastes  of  the  North”  might  shortly  be  expected  from  his  pen  ! 

Whether  the  book  appeared  or  not  I  do  not  know,  yet  I  think 
this  sort  of  thing  really  happens,  for,  at  times,  the  most  appalling 
inaccuracies  occur  in  books  written  by  authors  who  might  be 
credited  with  displaying  more  wisdom.  They  make  their  heroes 
travel  on  snowshoes  from  the  extreme  border  of  one  province  to 
the  limits  of  another,  and,  considering  the  distances  covered,  they 
accomplish  these  journeys  with  the  lightning  rapidity  suggestive  of 
magic  footgear.  Sometimes  the  heroes  will  be  made  to  canter  gaily 
over  vast  stretches  of  country  where  never  yet  a  horse  had  safe 
footing.  Our  police  used  to  get  a  tremendous  amount  of  entertain¬ 
ment  from  reading  these  books  ;  not  so  much  because  of  the  interest 
of  the  story,  but  on  account  of  the  amusing  “  howlers  ”  which  were 
sometimes  discovered  within  their  pages.  Very  often  have  I  heard 
peals  of  laughter  issuing  from  the  barrack-room,  accompanied  by 
the  inevitable  :  “  Do  listen  to  this  one  !  ”  And  nearly  always  the 
joke  was  discovered  in  a  perfectly  serious  description  of  a  journey 
in  the  North-West  made  by  some  fictitious  hero. 

Vilhjalmur  Stefansson  in  his  wonderful  book,  My  Life  with  the 
Eskimo,  relates  an  amusing  incident  which  reflects  upon  this  subject. 
He  says  :  “  (On)  July  14th  the  steamer  Mackenzie  River  arrived  at 
Macpherson  (North-West  Territories),  bringing,  besides  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  Dr.  Anderson  and  two 
women  travellers.  .  .  .  Miss  C.  had  come  to  get  material  for  a  book 
on  the  Mackenzie  River,  and  listened  eagerly  to  all  the  stories  she 
heard  about  the  North.  Most  of  these  were  picturesque,  but  judging 
from  the  ones  which  I  personally  heard  related  to  Miss  C.,  I  should 
say  that  a  considerable  portion  of  them  were  scarcely  gospel  truth. 
I  happened  to  be,  besides  the  missionary,  Mr.  Whittaker,  the  only 
person  present  who  spoke  any  Eskimo  at  all,  and  I  therefore  volun¬ 
teered  my  services  to  Miss  C.  as  her  interpreter  ;  but  she  declined 
them  graciously,  saying  she  preferred  to  get  her  impressions  at  first 
hand.  She  went  into  a  considerable  number  of  Eskimo  tents  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  information  and  local  colour.  I  have  since 
heard  what  it  was  the  Eskimo  thought  she  asked  them,  but  I  have 
not  yet  learned  what  it  was  that  she  thought  they  told  her  in  reply.” 

Considering  how  little  data  there  is  from  a  woman’s  pen  about 
life  in  that  part  of  the  North  with  which  I  am  familiar,  I  feel  that 
a  certain  responsibility  rests  with  me  in  putting  these  impressions 
of  mine  upon  record.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  any  who  may  observe 
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eiror  or  omission  in  this  book  will  be  kind  enough  to  bring  it  to  my 
notice,  for,  while  it  is  in  no  way  intended  as  a  technical  treatise, 
such  kindly  correction  would  tend  to  make  any  further  work  which 
I  may  do  in  connection  with  Northern  Canada  the  more  complete 
and  faithful  a  record  of  life  there  as  it  is  to-day. 

I  should  like  to  be  able  to  include  a  full  and  accurate  history  of 
Fort  Chipewyan  and  its  original  "  Post,”  but  in  spite  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  place,  both  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  and  also 
as  a  centre  of  the  fur  industry,  there  is  surprisingly  little  data 
available.  Added  to  this  I  am  in  the  unfortunate  position  of  being 
unable  to  use  the  notes  I  made  on  the  subject  whilst  on  the  spot, 
because  illness  forced  me  to  leave  Fort  Chipewyan  without  making 
much  preparation,  and  my  papers  are  still  locked  away  in  the  Old 
Fort  House  at  the  Post.  I  am  therefore  compelled  to  rely  on 
memory  for  most  of  my  facts,  and  upon  such  information  as  I  can 
obtain  from  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  similar  sources  in 
London.  I  should  like  to  make  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the 
courteous  manner  in  which  I  have  been  received,  and  of  the  assist¬ 
ance  which  has  been  given  to  me  by  this  and  other  Anglo-Canadian 
organizations 

The  story  of  the  opening  up  of  these  northern  regions  by  European 
people  belongs,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  history  of  the  fur  trade  ; 
for  we  are  indebted  to  the  men  of  both  the  old  North-West  Company 
and  the  Hudson  s  Bay  Company  for  much  of  our  geographical 
knowledge  of  the  north  of  Canada.  Indeed,  for  a  long  time,  the 
early  fur-trading  posts  were  some  of  the  few — if  not  the  only — signs 
of  European  occupation  in  Canadian  territory. 

The  old  North-West  Company  was  composed  chiefly  of  Scottish 
and  Englishmen,  and  there  were  many  French-Canadians  amongst 
their  number.  They  vrere  individual  fur  dealers  and  merchants  of 
Canada,  formed  into  one  strong  association.  The  rival  company 
consisted,  in  the  main,  of  English  and  Scottish  men.  In  spite  of 
the  sanguinary  relationship,  which  should  have  made  a  pleasant 
bond  between  the  two  trading  concerns,  the  men  of  the  one  company 
treated  their  fellows  from  the  rival  organization  with  the  most 
bitter  enmity.  Dissimilarity  of  religious  ideas  is  said  to  have 
influenced  and  intensified  their  hostility  to  one  another,  and  disorder 
and  bloodshed  were  the  inevitable  results  of  this  regrettable  and 
long-drawm  conflict. 

Perhaps  it  is  as  well  for  our  own  dignity  and  peace  of  mind  that 
we  have  no  record  of  the  impressions  made  upon  the  native  mind 
by  the  war-like  conduct  of  these  first  representatives  of  the  lordly 
white  race. 
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Isaac  Cowie,  a  servant  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  says  that 
the  intricate  and  petty  feuds  and  forays  between  the  two  companies 
“  enlivened  the  otherwise  dull  monotony  of  their  existence.  He 
says  again  :  “  These  were  perhaps  provoked  more  frequently  and 
even  joyfully  by  the  brave  dunie  wassal  from  Scotland,  and  the 
fighting  French  of  the  Nor’-Westers,  than  by  the  staider  Englishmen 
and  Orkneymen  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Service.  .  .  .  Minor  collisions 
were  very  frequently  caused  by  the  Indians,  outfitted  by  the  Nor  - 
Westers,  giving  the  furs  secured  by  their  means,  and  at  their  risk 
of  loss,  to  their  opponents.  As  an  Indian  could  no  more  produce 
furs  in  any  quantity  without  the  equipment,  which,  by  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  his  improvident  nature,  had  to  be  advanced  by  a  trader, 
than  the  unsown  field  of  a  farmer  could  produce  a  crop,  it  was  very 
annoying  for  the  trader,  who  had  taken  the  risk,  to  see  his  opponent 
reap  where  he  had  not  sown.  From  my  own  .  .  .  experience  in  this 
way  with  ‘  free-traders  ’  I  can  fully  sympathize  with  the  Nor  - 
Westers,  who,  exasperated  in  that  way,  used  force  to  right  the 
wrong,  in  a  wilderness  where  writs  did  not  run  and 

'  The  good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan, 

That  those  should  take  who  have  the  power, 

And  those  should  keep  who  can,’ 

prevailed,  and  was  practised  by  the  stronger  trading  party,  whether 
its  flag  flew  on  its  fly  the  letters  ‘  N.W.C.’  or  ‘  H.B.C. 

At  last,  out  of  chaos,  strife,  and  bloodshed,  peace  was  born 
through  the  union  of  the  two  companies.  After  so  long  a  war  for 
the  fur  trade,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  how  such  bitter  enemies  were 
finally  yoked  in  double  harness  and  induced  to  pull  together.  It 
is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  union 
that  so  complete  a  reconciliation  was  brought  about. 

The  valuable  effect  of  this  amalgamation  was  that  peaceable 
occupation  of  the  land  was  established  in  the  chartered  territory 
known  as  Rupert’s  Land,  and  belonging  to  the  Hudson  s  Bay 
Company ;  this  land,  with  the  Pacific  slope,  and  the  Indian  s 
country  to  the  north,  was  held,  under  Royal  licence  for  the  British 
Crown,  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  until  the  whole  of  this 
territory  was  united  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Whatever  criticisms  may  be  levelled  against  the  Company  and 
in  the  nature  of  things  it  is  inevitable  that  mistakes  may  have  been 
made,  and  would  have  been  made  by  any  organization  establishing 
themselves  in  a  new  country  surrounded  by  alien  people,  and  faced 
with  strange  conditions — it  was  a  service  of  inestimable  value  that 
they  rendered,  both  to  Canada  and  to  the  Crown,  in  thus  acting  as 
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guardians  of  the  soil  :  a  shield  against  foreign  encroachment,  and 
a  power  for  peace  in  the  land.  Leaving  aside  the  question  of  whether 
it  is  really  a  fair  or  creditable  thing  for  a  stronger  race  to  commandeer 
the  country  belonging  to  another,  there  seems  little  doubt  that, 
fired  by  both  enterprise  and  patriotism,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
rendered  this  service  in  a  way  that  could  not  have  been  improved 
upon  by  any  other  organization  at  that  time  established,  and  a 
tremendous  debt  of  gratitude  is  owed  to  those  early  pioneers — the 
officers  and  men  in  the  lonely,  isolated  outposts — who  gave  the 
best  years  of  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  Company — and  their 
Country. 

Prior  to  the  amalgamation,  either  one  or  other  of  the  companies 
would  undertake  long  and  perilous  voyages  of  discovery  ;  pene¬ 
trating  deeper  into  unknown  territory  ;  goaded  on  by  the  fierce 
competition  to  secure  the  best  of  the  fur.  Such  enterprise  was  of 
great  value  from  a  geographical  point  of  view,  and  it  is  again  to 
the  credit  of  the  men  of  these  two  companies  that  we  gained  much 
of  our  first  knowledge  of  Northern  Canada.  Nor  was  enterprise 
and  the  spirit  of  adventure  lacking  after  the  amalgamation  had 
taken  place  ;  in  conformity,  I  believe,  with  the  original  terms  of 
the  Charter  granted  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  voyages  of 
discovery  in  order  to  trace  the  North-West  Passage  were  frequently 
undertaken,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  wider  vision  and  more  glorious 
an  impulse  now  prompted  the  organization  of  expeditions  into  the 
uninhabited  regions. 

On  July  2nd,  1836,  a  letter  was  addressed  to  Messrs.  Peter  Warren 
Dease  and  Thomas  Simpson  (both  sometime  Chief  Factors  of 
Hudson’s  Bay  Posts).  In  this  letter  the  representative  of  their 
Company  says  :  “You  will  see  that  we  have  determined  on  fitting 
out  an  Expedition  forthwith,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to 
complete  the  discovery  and  survey  of  the  Northern  shores  of  this 
Continent. 

This  object  has,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  excited  the  most  lively 
interest  in  the  public  mind,  and  has  baffled  the  exertions  of  many 
enterprising  men,  among  whom  the  names  of  Barry,  Franklin,  Ross, 
and  Back  have  of  late  years  appeared  conspicuous.  But  I  trust 
that  the  honour  of  the  accomplishment  is  reserved  for  the  Hudson  s 
Bay  Company,  through  your  exertions,  and  in  selecting  you  for  so 
important  a  mission  we  give  the  best  proof  of  the  high  opinion  we 
entertain  of  your  abilities  and  qualifications  for  such  an  under¬ 
taking. 

The  Expedition,  consisting  of  twelve  men,  is  now  placed  under 
your  direction,  and  you  will  be  pleased  to  conduct  it  without  delay 
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to  the  Athabaska  country,  and  to  pass  the  ensuing  winter  at  Fort 
Chipewyan  or  Great  Slave  Lake,  as  you  may  consider  expedient, 
although,  in  my  opinion,  Great  Slave  Lake  would  be  preferable 
wintering  ground.” 

The  letter  proceeds  to  give  particulars  of  the  voyage,  and  details 
of  the  equipment  necessary,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  motives  other 
than  the  securing  of  pelts  now  prompted  the  authorization  of  such 
expeditions.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  Company  provided 
astronomical  and  survey  instruments  which  some  member  of  the 
party  was  expected  to  understand  and  read  correctly.  “  A  full  and 
particular  Journal  or  Narrative  of  the  voyage,  likewise  a  Chart  of 
the  Coast,”  had  also  to  be  handed  over  at  the  end  of  the  voyage, 

“  and,”  says  Simpson,  "  it  was  asked  that  the  traveller  should  take 
formal  possession  of  the  country  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain  at  every 
part  of  the  coast  they  touched,  giving  names  to  headlands,  moun¬ 
tains,  rivers,  and  ‘other  remarkable  objects  ’  that  they  might  dis¬ 
cover.”  The  letter  of  instruction  also  bade  the  travellers  to  make 
a  collection  of  “  minerals,  plants,  or  any  specimens  of  natural 
history  you  may  fall  in  with,  that  appear  to  be  new,  curious,  or 
interesting.”  These  instructions  appropriately  end  “  with  fervent 
prayers  ”  for  the  men’s  safety  and  success  ;  and,  considering  the 
nature  of  the  undertaking,  the  expression  of  such  pious  sentiments 
seems  very  meet  and  fitting.  It  was  a  task  from  which  many  a 
brave  man  might  shrink  ;  indeed,  one  of  the  men  who  was  selected 
as  a  fisherman  for  the  party  was  seized  with  sudden  panic,  and  fled 
into  the  “  bush,”  where  he  was  found  long  after  the  Expedition 
had  set  out  for  the  North. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that,  besides  courage  and  fortitude,  the 
men  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  were  expected 
to  possess  a  high  standard  of  intelligence  and  education,  and  the 
standard  that  was  set  for  these  “  gentlemanly  adventurers  ”  has 
been  maintained  to  the  present  day. 

Reverting  to  the  early  establishment  of  Fort  Chipewyan,  this 
Post,  like  other  Northern  Posts  throughout  Canada,  owes  its  origin, 
as  I  have  tried  to  show,  to  the  existence  of  the  fur  trade. 

One  of  the  first  references  to  the  Chipewyan  district  was  made 
by  Samuel  Hearne,  an  explorer  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  before  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  rival  trading  con¬ 
cerns.  On  Christmas  Eve,  in  the  year  1770,  Samuel  Hearne  reached 
Lake  Athabaska.  Here  he  found  a  native  woman  who  had  escaped 
from  an  Indian  band  who  had  taken  her  prisoner.  For  seven  long 
months  she  had  not  seen  a  human  face  ;  her  food  had  been  obtained 
by  snaring  partridges,  squirrels  and  rabbits,  and  upon  these,  with 
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the  addition  of  a  few  berries,  she  had  been  able  to  exist.1  No 
wandering  tribes  had  passed  by  this  lonesome  spot  upon  which  Fort 
Chipewyan  is  now  situated.  Eight  years  later,  in  the  spring  of 
1778,  before  the  unity  of  the  Canadian  merchants  under  the  title 
of  the  North-West  Company  (1783),  some  of  the  independent 
traders  from  the  Saskatchewan  River  district,  finding  they  had 
some  stock  to  spare,  agreed  to  pool  their  resources,  and  give  the 
joint  stock  into  the  management  of  one  Mr.  Peter  Pond,  who  was 
commanded  to  set  out  with  four  canoes,  and  proceed  if  possible 
to  the  Athabaska  country  :  “a  country  hitherto  unknown — but 
from  Indian  report.”  "Here,”  says  Mackenzie,  “he  passed  the 
winter  of  1778-9,  and  saw  a  vast  concourse  of  the  Knifteneaux  and 
Chepewyan2  tribes,  who  used  to  carry  their  furs  annually  to  Churchill 
—the  latter  by  the  barren  grounds,  where  they  suffered  innumerable 
hardships,  and  were  sometimes  even  starved  to  death.  The  former 
followed  the  course  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  through  a  country  that 
abounded  in  animals,  and  where  there  was  plenty  of  fish — but 
though  they  did  not  suffer  from  want  of  food,  the  intolerable  fatigue 
of  such  a  journey  could  not  be  easily  repaid  to  an  Indian.  They 
were  therefore  highly  gratified  by  seeing  people  come  to  their 
country,  to  relieve  them  of  such  long,  toilsome,  and  dangerous 
journeys,  and  were  immediately  reconciled  to  give  an  advanced 
price  for  the  article  necessary  to  their  comfort  and  convenience.” 

So  whilst  the  honour  of  discovering  Fort  Chipewyan  belongs  to 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  traveller  and  adventurer,  Samuel  Heame,  the 
establishment  of  a  Post  there  was  made  through  the  enterprise  of 
the  Canadian  traders  who  were  later  to  form  the  famous  North- 
West  Company.  By  the  time  that  unity  and  peace  were  secured 
between  the  rival  fur  traders  (in  1821),  Fort  Chipewyan,  because 
of  its  unique  position  as  the  centre  of  a  system  of  waterways  which 
radiate  to  every  point  of  the  compass,  was  well  established  as  a 
most  important  centre  of  the  fur  industry. 

Across  the  lake,  about  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  spot  where 
Fort  Chipewyan  now  stands,  is  the  ruin  of  the  first  trading  Post 
which  was  established  so  far  north.  This  is  the  Post — now  known 
as  ‘‘  Old  Fort  ”3 — that  Mr.  Peter  Pond  established  in  1778,  but 
ten  years  later  it  was  transferred  to  its  present  site,  because  the 

1  This  is  rather  remarkable  since  there  was  no  fat  added  to  the  diet  ;  this  is 
considered  very  necessary  in  the  North  :  my  husband  was  once  compelled  to  live  on 
snared  rabbits  only  for  ten  days,  and  he  was  practically  starving  by  the  end  of  that 
time. 

2  Mackenzie  apparently  used  the  original  spelling. 

3  there  are  the  remains  of  an  underground  passage  at  this  Fort;  it  leads  down 
to  the  lake  side,  and  it  is  said  that  it  was  used  as  a  way  of  escape  when  hostile  Indians 
made  it  impossible  to  remain  at  the  Fort. 
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position  was  found  to  be  better  for  trade,  for  fishing,  and  for  pro¬ 
curing  the  water  supply  for  the  Post.  At  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
ference  the  Settlement  was  "  christened  ”  “Fort  Chipewyan,” 
which  name  has  been  retained  ever  since.  It  is  this  Post— and 
possibly  on  the  site  of  the  Old  Fort  House  itself  that  Sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie  made  his  headquarters  for  eight  years,  and  from  here 
he  set  forth  on  many  of  his  famous  voyages  of  discovery.  From 
this  point  he  started  out  to  discover  the  northern  river  which  now 
bears  his  name,  and  which  he  followed  right  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
From  Fort  Chipewyan  he  ascended  the  Peace  River  to  McLeod’s 
Fort,  where  the  present  Dunvegan  is  now  situated  ,  then  he  plunged 
into  the  unexplored  Peace  River  gorge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  emerged  at  last  on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific,  on  July  22nd,  1/83 
—the  first  known  white  man  to  cross  this  strange  country.  The 
lead  given  by  Mackenzie  was  followed  by  Stuart,  Fraser,  Thompson, 
and  others,  and  wherever  they  made  contact  with  the  country, 
trading  posts  were  established. 

LIpon  Mackenzie’s  first  map  of  Lake  Athabaska  he  marked  Big 
Island  ’’  and  “  Goose  Island,”  near  Fort  Chipewyan,  and  these  two 
names  survive  to  this  day. 

It  was  Simon  Fraser  who  first  ventured  on  a  voyage  of  discovery 
upon  the  river  whose  name  recalls  his  famous  journey,  and  to-day, 
at  Fort  Chipewyan,  resides  Mr.  Colin  kraser,  the  grandson  of  the 
famous  pioneer,  surrounded  by  his  numerous  and  sturdy  half- 
Scottish  sons  and  daughters  and  grandchildren. 

Some  of  the  other  pioneers  whose  names  are  associated  with 
Fort  Chipewyan  may  not  be  so  picturesque  or  romantic  to  the 
modern  mind  as  Mackenzie  and  Simpson  ;  nevertheless  they  have 
done  some  remarkable  work,  and  contributed  a  great  deal  towards 
the  opening  up  of  this  vast  territory  which  may  have  before  it  so 
great  a  future. 

It  was  Simpson  who  believed  in  a  man  “  always  looking  his  best. 
He  used  to  travel  from  Post  to  Post  in  a  large  canoe,  accompanied 
by  the  smartest  and  best  of  the  river-men,  and  a  piper  complete 
with  bagpipes.”  That  piper  was  Colin  hrasers  father,  the  old 
fellow  still  has  the  original  pipes  upon  which  his  father  played,  as, 
with  all  the  style  and  grandeur  of  a  royal  procession,  the  stately 
canoe  with  its  elegant  occupant  and  his  retinue  approached  the 
Settlement  of  Fort  Chipewyan. 
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BY  BOAT  AND  RAIL 

SOME  IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  JOURNEY  ACROSS  CANADA 

DURING  September,  1924,  I  crowded  some  rather  inter¬ 
esting  events  into  the  space  of  seven  short  days.  In  the 
first  place  I  arrived  at  Edmonton,  Alberta,  in  a  land 
which  was,  at  that  time,  entirely  strange  to  me ;  and 
I  changed  my  maiden  name  the  day  after  arrival,  having  made  the 
journey  from  London  for  that  purpose. 

I  also  purchased  domestic  necessities  to  furnish  a  house  from  attic 
to  cellar,  and  I  started  out  from  Edmonton,  this  city  which  is 
known  as  The  Gateway  to  the  North,”  on  my  journey  to  the 
remote  spot  which  was  to  be  my  future  home. 

A  truly  adventurous  week. 

But  it  may  be  of  interest  if,  before  I  write  of  my  life  in  Fort 
Chipewyan,  I  give  a  few  glimpses  of  Canada  as  seen  through  a 
new-comer’s  eyes.  During  my  travels  and  later,  whilst  living  in 
Canada,  I  wrote  a  number  of  letters  to  friends  and  relatives  in 
London.  These  people  have  been  kind  enough  to  lend  me  the 
letters  so  that  I  can  include  some  of  my  first  impressions  of  the 
country  in  this  book. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a  long  letter  addressed  to 
my  husband’s  mother  in  Hertfordshire  : 

“  August  1924.  (On  board.) 

.  .  .  \  esterday  I  stood  aside  and  watched  the  crowds  during  a 
medical  inspection.  For  third-class  passengers  there  was  one 
inspection  before  boarding  the  boat  and  another  on  board  ;  a 
vaccination  inspection  about  half-way  across,  and  a  quarantine 
inspection  before  arriving  at  Quebec.  I  think  this  should  not  leave 
much  chance  for  a  C  3  person  to  get  through  to  Canada  if  they 
travel  across  by  the  third  class  ! 

What  a  weird  conglomeration  of  people  in  that  crowd.  Parties 
of  girls  ;  parties  of  young  men  ;  students  and  workers  ;  and,  oh, 
so  many  mothers  !  Lots  of  them  are  fine,  bonny-looking  women  ; 
but  many  more  looked  poor  and  wretched  and  tired.  How  much 
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I  hope  that  they  are  facing  happier  conditions  than  those  which 
they  have  left  behind  them.  Many  of  these  women  are,  I  believe, 
joining  their  menfolk  who  have  managed  to  secure  ‘  jobs  ’  over¬ 
seas  ;  they  nearly  all  have  families  with  them,  and  enormous 

families  some  of  them  seem  to  be. 

While  waiting  for  the  inspection  a  few  of  the  children  tried  to 
run  around  and  play  ‘  tag  ’  ;  but  they  were  quickly  silenced,  for 
even  standing  space  was  limited  in  the  confined  places  where  they 
waited.  So  they  grouped  themselves  about  their  mothers  .  some 
dull  and  patient,  sucking  ‘  candy  ’  with  sticky  enjoyment :  others 
fretful,  cross,  and  unhappy,  rending  the  air  with  their  wails  and 
lamentations. 

I  was  desperately  sorry  for  those  mothers  with  their  hosts  of 
children.  At  one  inspection  they  crowded  together  for  fully  an 
hour,  like  dumb,  patient  animals,  waiting  to  be  let  out  of  their  pen. 
The  place  became  hot  and  uncomfortable  :  the  children  whimpered, 
and  sometimes  let  out  lusty  howls.  Some  of  the  women  seemed  to 
grumble  a  little  i  but  most  of  them  accepted  the  tiresome  waiting 
without  complaint.  Have  they,  I  wonder,  some  strange  and  gentle 
philosophy  which  enables  them  to  accept  everything  in  life  with 
that  same  passivity  :  or  are  they  simply  wrapped  in  stoicism  as 
in  a  cloak,  which  deadens  their  realization  of  the  ugly,  sordid,  and 
undignified  situations  in  which  they  so  frequently  find  themselves. 

Amongst  the  crowd  there  were  young  men  who  talked  loudly 
and  swaggered  a  little  as  they  walked.  1  hey  addressed  their  com¬ 
panions  as  ‘  Guy  ’  and  ‘  Bud  ’  !  Methinks  they  were  very  new 
Canadians,  and  mighty  proud  of  it  ! 

The  ship’s  doctor,  the  nurses  and  stewards  were  splendid  in  the 
way  they  handled  their  task  of  conducting  so  many  people  through 
the  inspections.  And  what  an  undertaking  it  is  !  It  seems  a  pity 
that  the  question  of  medical  fitness  cannot  be  settled  once  and  for 
all  in  England.  What  a  lot  of  time  and  embarrassment  it  might 
save.  Think  what  a  blow  it  must  be  to  some  poor  man  or  woman, 
if,  after  disposing  of  home  and  possessions  in  England,  some  medical 
officer  on  the  Canadian  side  pronounced  them  as  ‘  unfit  ’  and 
returned  them  to  the  Old  Country  again.  Such  a  position  should 
not  be  possible.1 

Apart,  however,  from  some  unwelcome  formulas  which  it  seems 

1  Since  this  letter  was  written  I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  medical  system  is 
dispensed  with.  Canadian  doctors  have  now  been  appointed  to  medically  examine 
passengers  for  the  Dominion  before  they  sail,  so  that  medical  inspection  on  the 
Canadian  side  is  no  longer  necessary.  This  is  such  a  great  improvement  on  the  old 
method  that  its  universal  adoption  would  seem  almost  inevitable  before  many  years 
have  passed. 
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that  the  poorer  emigrant  must  still  face,  there  is  nothing  but  pleasure 
in  store  for  the  emigrant  voyager  across  the  Atlantic.  The  modern 
third-class  travelling  accommodation  on  the  big  steamship  lines 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  ;  the  state-rooms  and  saloons  differ 
very  little  from  those  allotted  to  first-class  passengers,  and  a  delight¬ 
ful  nursery  for  the  use  of  the  children  relieves  weary  mothers  of 
responsibility  for  a  while  ;  for  there  is  always  an  efficient  nurse  in 
charge  of  the  little  travellers. 

I  listened  to  the  ship’s  doctor,  as,  with  sympathetic  kindness,  he 
regarded  the  patient,  waiting  throng  : 

‘  These  people  are  all  splendid  !  ’  he  said,  '  and  it  is  mainly  by 
this  type  that  the  Empire  is  built  up — poor  folks  who  have  the 
courage  to  go  out  and  colonize.  It  is  different  for  people  with  capital 
behind  them  ;  there  is  adventure  in  it  for  them,  and  they  can  do  it 
all  so  comfortably  ;  but  these  are  the  people  who  make  the  real 
sacrifices  for  the  Empire.  We  cannot  treat  them  too  well  !  ’ 

Incidentally,’  he  added,  ‘  they’re  like  the  “  gallery  ”  of  a  theatre 
— not  quite  so  unimportant  to  the  commercial  side  of  the  show  as 
the  average  person  might  think  !  ’ 

Well,  here  we  are  all  together — a  floating  community  with  ideas 
and  interests  as  wide  as  the  Seven  Seas  :  great  and  small,  rich  and 
poor — and  of  such  stuff  are  good  Dominion  settlers  made  ! 

[Letter  continued  at  a  later  date.) 

We  arrived  at  Quebec  about  three  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
August  29th.  It  was  a  pretty  good  trip.  The  Captain  said  that, 
in  spite  of  fog  and  the  rough  weather  which  we  had  experienced 
off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  he  had  made  a  record  run. 

At  about  4  a.m.  I  went  on  deck  to  watch  the  dawn.  I  think  it 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sunrises  I  have  ever  seen.  For  a 
long  while  I  stood  there  alone,  in  sight  of  this  new  country  to 
which  I  had  journeyed,  watching  mysterious  Night  give  place  to 
lovely  Day.  Everything  about  me  was  hushed  and  still.  It  seemed 
as  if  I  were  going  through  some  strange  initiation  ;  as  if  the  hour 
were  sacred,  and  given  to  me  alone. 

The  St.  Lawrence  River  stretched  away,  very  majestic  and 
beautiful.  Amidst  all  the  lovely,  fragile  colours  of  the  dawn  H.M.S. 
Hood  was  lying  at  anchor  not  far  from  us — grim,  grey  reminder  of 
war.  Behind  me  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  and  Quebec  rising  tier 
upon  tier  like  a  picture  in  a  fairy-tale  book — a  picture  which  grew 
the  more  entrancing  with  every  passing  moment,  as  each  roof  and 
window  became  a  reflector  for  the  glowing  tints  in  the  morning 
sky. 
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Before  very  long  there  was  activity  on  the  boat,  and  the  city 
awakened  from  sleep.  It  was  very  strange  to  hear  bells  ringing 
so  early  in  the  morning.  They  sounded  just  like  church  bells,  as 
indeed  I  thought  they  were,  until  I  discovered  that  in  this  country 
they  ring  bells  on  the  trains  when  passing  over  crossings,  and  at 
any  other  time  when  the  railway  engines  of  England  would  emit  a 
screeching  whistle. 

The  air  here  is  very  fine  and  clear.  Colours  stand  out  most 
wonderfully.  Perhaps  this  pure  atmosphere  makes  one  see  things 
through  roseate  spectacles,  for,  at  the  moment,  the  most  mundane 
things  appear  almost  beautiful.  I  declare  I  can  almost  distinguish 
an  aura  of  colour  around  each  object  ! 

At  Montreal  Miss  White  (with  whom  I  travelled)  took  me  to  see 
the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  and  later  we  visited  friends  of  hers 
in  the  city.  Quebec  and  Montreal  are  very  French — particularly 
Quebec,  where,  of  course,  there  is  no  lack  of  historical  atmosphere, 
and  the  French-Canadians  here  are  delightful,  charming  people.  In 
Montreal  the  American  influence  is  felt  ;  here  again,  as  in  Quebec, 
all  public  notices  are  printed  in  French  as  well  as  in  English.  I 
went  into  two  fairly  large  shops  where  no  English  was  spoken  at  all.1 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  tell  the  time  here.  Some  people  seem  to 
keep  summer  time,  others  do  not,  and  much  confusion  can  arise. 
Station  time  is  often  different  from  town  time,  and  when  one  makes 
an  appointment  it  is  better  to  be  very  explicit  and  to  enquire 
whether  the  hour  planned  is  arranged  by  sun  time  or  standard  time, 
or  whether  watches  are  set  by  the  town  clocks  or  the  station  clocks. 

I  arrived  at  the  station  an  hour  too  soon  when  leaving  Montreal, 
because  of  Miss  White’s  faith  in  a  certain  town  clock,  so,  to  while 
away  the  time,  we  took  a  tour  all  round  the  town  on  an  observation 
car.  It  is  an  interesting  way  of  spending  fifty  cents.  Miss  White 
is  a  very  experienced  Canadian  traveller.  ‘  This  is  quite  the  best 
way  of  getting  an  impression  of  a  town,’  said  she.  1  You  see  its 
gay  side,  its  business  quarter,  and  its  prosperous  residential  district. 
Nobody  is  bothering  about  you  as  you  sit  perched  up  on  the  observa¬ 
tion  car  looking  down  on  the  world,  and  so  you  see  things  and 
people  as  they  really  are.’2 

1  On  this  first  journey  I  had  very  little  opportunity  of  seeing  Quebec,  but  later 
I  stayed  in  the  town  at  the  renowned  Chateau  Frontenac,  and  the  almost  wistful 
beauty  of  this  old-world  city  will  remain  with  me  always,  like  the  remembrance  of 
a  treasured  dream. 

2  On  a  later  visit  I  spent  some  time  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Royal,  with  its  gleaming 
cross  of  white  light  shining  day  and  night  in  memory  of  the  gallant  men  who  lost 
their  lives  in  the  Great  War,  but  this  time  I  did  not,  as  the  Canadians  say,  “  become 
acquainted  ”  with  Montreal  in  half  so  intimate  a  way  as  I  did  from  the  top  of  that 
observation  car,  clattering  and  rattling  through  the  wind-swept  streets. 
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Making  this  journey  for  the  first  time  is  an  interesting  experience  : 
the  Canadian  scenery  is  magnificent  ;  much  of  it  is  reminiscent  of 
the  English  Lake  district,  only,  of  course,  it  is  all  on  a  colossal  scale. 
The  forests  are  very  deep  and  mysterious,  and  wild  flowers  are 
scattered  in  glorious  abundance.  We  passed  great  stretches  of 
country  covered  in  golden  rain,  purple  hreweed,  and  marguerites 
of  many  shades  and  colours.  The  birds  here  are  very  gaily  hued, 
but  few  of  them  sing,  and  when  the  train  stopped  on  the  line  the 
silence  of  the  countryside  is  something  strange  and  impressive  to 
a  new-comer. 


AN  OUTPOST  BELONGING  TO  THE  HUDSON’S  BAY  COMPANY 
These  outposts  are  supplied  from  a  main  post  similar  to  the  one  at  Fort  Chipewyan. 


It  amused  me  to  see  that  many  people  left  the  train  to  gather 
flowers  and  berries  when  the  train  stopped  between  stations.  Some¬ 
times  they  would  be  in  danger  of  losing  the  train,  for  it  starts 
almost  immediately  after  the  guard’s  warning  cry  :  ‘  All  aboard  !  ’ 
But  with  the  help  of  the  negro  porters  they  usually  managed  to 
scramble  up  in  time. 

Nearly  all  the  railway  stations,  even  in  the  tiniest  places,  have 
beautifully  kept  little  gardens.  Great  beds  of  pansies  were  in  bloom 
when  we  passed  through.  Some  of  the  finest  blossoms  I  have  ever 
seen  grew  in  these  wayside  station  gardens.  In  one  garden  I  stooped 
to  enjoy  a  particularly  lovely  blossom,  and  the  kindly  station- 
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master,  pleased  and  proud  that  his  flowers  had  won  my  admiration, 
insisted  upon  gathering  an  enormous  bunch  to  adorn  my  dining- 
table.  That  is  typical  of  so  many  Canadians,  they  are  full  of 
generous  and  warmhearted  impulses,  finding  their  happiness  in 
giving  pleasure  to  others.  Such  kindness  makes  up  for  very  much 
that  an  ‘  Old  Country  person  ’  misses  in  this  new  land. 

After  Winnipeg,  the  wind-swept  prairie  land  borders  the  line, 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles  of  it,  till  fascinated  eyes  tire  of 
the  sight,  and  with  a  great  effort  you  accomplish  that  which  you 
long  to  do — i.e.,  to  force  your  eyes  away  from  the  window,  and 
bury  yourself  in  a  book. 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  all  these  miles  of  prairie  under  cultivation. 
In  some  places  it  is  really  remarkable  what  has  been  done  with 
seemingly  impossible  land  which  has  often  been  cultivated  under 
particularly  difficult  conditions.  1  he  other  day  I  was  told  that  in 
Ontario,  many,  many  years  ago,  the  Government  had  declined  to 
spend  a  cent  on  the  cultivation  of  certain  tracts  of  land  in  the 
province.  This  land  was  covered  with  muskeg,  i.e.,  bog,  and 
experts  declared  that  nothing  would  grow  there. 

But  enterprising  people  set  to  work,  drained  the  land  themselves, 
and  started,  after  clearing  and  preparing  the  ground,  to  grow  crops. 
Their  efforts  were  attended  with  remarkably  fine  results.  Most  of 
these  pioneers  grew  only  coarse  vegetables  the  first  year,  so  that 
they  could  get  the  ground  in  proper  condition  for  receiving  the 
grain.  When  the  vegetables  ripened,  instead  of  paying  labourers 
to  take  them  up,  and  selling  the  vegetables  at  a  few  cents  a  pound, 
these  farmers  commenced  to  keep  and  fatten  pigs.  A  portion  of 
the  land  was  railed  off,  and  the  pigs  were  turned  into  the  enclosure 
to  feed  upon  the  vegetable  harvest  at  their  own  sweet  will.  When 
that  part  of  the  land  was  clear  another  portion  was  fenced,  and 
the  pigs  were  again  enclosed,  while  the  first  piece  of  land  was  made 
ready  for  the  grain. 

When  all  the  land  was  clear  of  the  vegetables  the  pigs  were  sold 
at  a  fine  profit,  and  the  ground  was  ready  for  the  sowing  of  the 
crops.  The  farmers  worked  only  small  lots  of  land,  so  that  they 
could  do  everything  for  themselves  and  save  the  ‘  wages-bills. 
They  made  their  ground  twice  as  profitable  by  selling  the  grain 
(which  was  of  the  best  because  of  the  rich  quality  of  the  soil  after 
this  muskeg  land  had  been  drained)  for  re-seeding  purposes.  I  was 
told  that  quite  a  number  of  little  fortunes  were  made  in  this  way. 
To-day,  as  everbody  knows,  Ontario  produces  some  of  the  finest 
grain  crops  in  the  world.” 

N.B. — End  of  extract  from  letter  addressed  to  Mrs.  Rourke. 
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I  was  very  much  interested  at  one  stage  of  the  journey  to  Edmon¬ 
ton  when  a  large  party  of  Mennonites  boarded  the  colonist  section 
of  our  train.  We  were  told  that  they  were  going  to  “  work  on  the 
line.”  I  was  attracted  by  the  splendid  physique  and  healthy 
appearance  of  these  people,  and  also  because  of  their  uncommon 
appearance.  The  men  wore  their  hair  closely  shaven ;  their  clothing, 
which  consisted  of  a  loose  blouse  or  tunic  and  wide  trousers,  was 
both  serviceable  and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  women  had  brightly 
coloured,  voluminous  garments,  and  with  their  children  about  them 
they  made  a  picturesque  and  delightful  study. 

I  had  but  a  brief  glimpse  of  this  party,  but  I  remember  ex¬ 
periencing  again  that  feeling  of  sympathy  and  admiration  which 
had  been  awakened  in  me  when  regarding  some  of  the  mothers  and 
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babes  travelling  on  the  boat.  Here,  I  thought,  are  some  more  of  the 
people  who  prepare  the  way  and  soften  out  rough  places  ;  but  it  is 
those  who  follow  after  them  who  will  reap  the  joy  of  their  labours. 

Later,  when  I  came  to  know  Canada  better,  I  heard  many  a 
discussion  about  the  advisability  of  allowing  so  many  of  these 
“  strange  peoples  ”  to  invade  the  land.  The  Dukhobortsi  (Russian 
refugees  and  part  of  a  sect  which  made  an  escape  to  Canada  in 
1899  owing  to  persecution  in  their  own  country),  and  also  the 
Mennonites,  come  in  for  much  criticism  from  some  of  the  people, 
as  do  the  Galicians,  Ukranians,  and  other  Central  Europeans. 
Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  make  splendid  colonists 
T hey  work  long  and  hard,  the  women  sharing  the  work  with  the  men ; 
indeed  they  often  take  the  greater  share  of  the  manual  work  besides 
attending  to  their  homes  and  families.  To  me  they  appear  to  have 
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just  those  qualities  which  are  desirable  in  those  who  have  under¬ 
taken  to  do  pioneer  work  in  a  country  ;  they  work  ungrudgingly, 
and  without  displaying  impatience  or  despair  if  immediate  results 
are  not  forthcoming.  Usually  the  children  become  as  patriotic 
and  as  fine  a  type  of  young  Canadian  as  one  could  wish  to  meet  ; 
their  very  diversity  of  type,  outlook,  and  idea  should  make  the 
results  of  their  mental  and  physical  labours  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  Dominion  and  to  the  Empire. 

Too  often  we  overlook  the  fact  that  it  is  the  refugees,  finding 
harbour  and  solace  in  the  security  offered  by  a  more  fortunate 
nation,  who  bring  to  that  nation  a  new  and  vital  impulse,  both  in 
art,  in  trade,  and  in  spiritual  outlook  and  development.  England 
may  be  said  to  owe  her  early  eminence  as  a  manufacturing  nation 
to  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  people  of  Flanders  (whose  ancestors 
of  mediaeval  times  were  highly  skilled  in  the  textile  arts)  migrated 
to  this  country  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

Very  often  has  history  proved  that  there  may  be  good  cause  to 
value  the  stranger  at  the  door,  and  even  to  be  grateful  for  his 
intrusion  ;  this  is  a  view  which  should  not  be  passed  over,  when 
the  land  is  crying  for  settlement  and  few  are  willing  to  respond  to 
the  call,  or  feel  that  they  cannot  make  the  sacrifices  that  such 
response  entails. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  GATEWAY  TO  THE  NORTH 

AND  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  A  STALWART  PIONEER 

THERE  seems  to  be  an  unwritten  law  that  no  man  attached 
to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  shall,  except  under  very 
special  circumstances,  mention  the  name  of  that  Company 
in  any  publication.  As  a  general  rule  this  unwritten  law 
is  very  rigidly  obeyed. 

My  husband  knew  that  I  was  preparing  to  do  a  good  deal  of 
writing  for  various  children’s  annuals  during  the  time  I  was  to 
spend  at  Fort  Chipewyan,  so  he,  with  the  firm  loyalty  shared  by 
nearly  all  who  have  been  in  the  Company’s  service,  was  careful  to 
advise  “  that  it  was  always  preferable  to  keep  the  Company’s  name 
out  !  ”  because  that  was  the  usual  custom.  But  it  is  difficult,  if 
not  wholly  impossible,  to  ignore  the  existence  of  an  organization 
whose  history  is  so  interwoven  with  the  history  and  development 
of  the  whole  Dominion.  Indeed,  I  think  it  would  be  easier  to  write 
a  record  of  a  country  and  leave  out  the  Church  and  the  State  than 
to  write  a  comprehensive  book  about  Canada  and  leave  out  all 
mention  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  editors  have  a  knack 
of  expecting  the  grand  old  Company  to  step  in  and  play  the  part 
of  “  Big  Brother  ”  to  the  hero  of  the  story  !  Such  is  the  reputation 
it  has  achieved. 

Having  offered  this  explanation  and  my  assurance  of  deference 
for  an  old  convention,  I  expect  it  will  not  be  considered  discourteous 
or  revolutionary  if  I  take  no  pains  to  hide  the  fact  that  my  husband 
and  I  were  going  to  the  North  because  he  was  Accountant  at  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Post  at  Fort  Chipewyan — an  important  centre  of 
the  northern  fur  industry,  whose  brief  history — with  considerable 
mention  of  the  famous  Company — has  been  given  in  the  first 
chapter. 

Canada  was  no  new  country  to  my  husband  ;  he  and  his  brother, 
Mr.  Gerald  Rourke  of  Edmonton,  had,  encouraged  and  assisted  by 
their  father,  established  themselves  in  the  Dominion  at  an  early 
age.  Together  they  had  seen  service  with  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
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Company,  acquired  a  homestead  by  sheer  hard  work  and  persis¬ 
tence,  and  organized  a  lumber  camp  and  saw  mill  of  their  own. 
Both  came  over  with  the  hirst  Canadian  Cavalry  Division  in 
and  fought  in  France.  My  husband  gained  his  commission  in  the 
Buffs  Regiment  early  in  the  War,  and  later  a  captaincy  in  the  Royal 
Air  Force.  In  1922  he  returned  to  Canada  to  take  up  this  post 
with  his  old  Company,  but  this  time  he  was  sent  to  bort  Chipewyan. 
We  waited  for  two  years  believing  that  he  would  soon  be  transferred 
to  a  more  habitable  part  of  the  country  ;  there  was  every  indication 
of  such  an  event  happening,  and  in  1924  I  decided  to  go  out  and 
join  him  so  that  we  could  make  the  move  together  when  the  trans¬ 
ference  took  place. 

Much  was  crowded  into  that  first  seven  days  on  Canadian  soil, 
and  never  shall  I  forget  the  wonderful  welcome  I  received,  and  the 
kindness  which  was  shown  to  me  by  the  people  I  met,  and  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  at  Edmonton.  All 
the  assistants  in  the  store  seemed  to  know  that  I  was  very  newly 
arrived  from  the  “  Old  Country,”  and  setting  out  as  a  bride  on  a 
long  and  strange  journey.  One  charming  Irish  woman  gave  me 
her  blessing  and  altered  my  coat  for  me  within  a  few  hours  of  the 
wedding. 

“  You’ll  be  wanting  it  longer  to  keep  you  warm  in  that  cold 
place,”  she  told  me.  “  Sure— but  it’s  fur  you’ll  be  needing  before 
very  long.” 

I  told  her  that  I  had  “  conscientious  objections  ”  to  wearing 
trapped  fur,  and  that  I  had  no  intention  of  wearing  it  in  the  North. 
Her  face  was  a  study  on  receiving  this  information.  Going  to  the 
North  and  not  wearing  fur  !  I  have  no  doubt  that  she  thought  I 
should  very  soon  change  my  mind,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  have 
not  “  broken  my  taboo  ”  to  this  day  ;  for  that  matter  my  exper¬ 
iences  in  the  trapping  country  strengthened  my  convictions  about 
the  horrible  cruelty  of  this  method  of  securing  pelts  for  the  making 
of  fashionable  garments. 

We  bought  most  of  our  household  necessities  at  the  Hudson  s 
Bay  Stores,  where  we  received  special  concessions  because  we  were 
attached  to  a  “  Fur  Post.”  At  this  store  we  also  purchased  a  large 
case  of  oranges,  another  of  apples,  and  yet  another  of  fresh  vegetables; 
my  husband  feared  that  I  should  miss  these  things  which  the  average 
person  considers  to  be  almost  indispensable  to  a  properly  balanced 
diet.  It  is,  of  course,  practically  impossible  to  obtain  fresh  fruit 
and  vegetables  after  leaving  Fort  McMurray,  and  my  husband  had, 
only  the  previous  year,  suffered  some  illness  through  being  without 
fresh  green  food.  We  therefore  planned  to  bury  these  cases  in  the 
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ground,  and  thus  hoped  to  preserve  a  supply  until  the  incoming 
boats  in  May  could  bring  us  fresh  cases  of  these  provisions,  which 
we  took  care  to  order  before  leaving  Edmonton. 

Everything  was  carefully  crated  and  marked  “  R.19,”  which  is 
the  Company’s  official  registration  number  for  their  Post  at  Fort 
Chipewyan.  All  goods  for  Northern  Posts  bear  some  such  mark, 
and  from  the  letter  and  number  those  who  handle  the  freight 
quickly  recognize  the  destination  of  each  package. 

During  the  time  we  spent  in  Edmonton  I  made  my  first  acquain¬ 
tance  with  Sheriff  Peter  Gunn,  one  of  the  grand  “  Old  Timers  ” 
of  the  North-West,  and  known  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  that 
part  of  the  country.  He  had  known  my  husband  for  many  years, 
for  in  their  early  experiences  in  Canada,  when  selling  timber  to 
“  the  Company,”  the  “  Rourke  trio  ”  (there  was  a  third  brother 
who  was  killed  in  the  War)  had  known  Peter  as  Factor  of  the  Post 
at  Lac  Ste.  Anne,  Alberta. 

Since  I  had  no  relatives  in  the  country  Peter  offered  to  “  give  me 
away  ”  at  the  wedding,  which  was  to  be  a  very  quiet  affair  in  the 
little  Church  of  St.  Faith’s.  This  ceremony  he  performed  with  a 
quiet  dignity  which  I  greatly  appreciated,  for  I  had  suffered  some 
qualms  after  hearing  stories  of  other  brides  from  the  "  Old  Country  ” 
who  had  come  out  to  marry  intended  husbands  already  settled  in 
Canada,  in  the  far-away  days  when  the  “  Old  Timers  ”  were  young. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Gunn  showed  us  great  kindness  on  this 
occasion,  and  at  other  times  when  I  visited  Edmonton  alone.  I 
have  since  heard  that  kind-hearted  Mrs.  Gunn  wept  after  seeing  me 
off  at  the  station  on  my  first  trip  to  the  North.  She  was  filled  with 
consternation  at  the  thought  of  my  changing  a  life  full  of  activity 
and  many  interests  within  the  very  heart  of  the  Empire  for  the 
lonely  life  of  the  Settlement  on  the  borders  of  the  wide  and  wind¬ 
swept  Lake  Athabaska.  However,  as  Peter  said  in  consolation  : 

“  You  never  can  tell  how  the  ladies  will  take  to  life  in  the  North, 
so  it's  always  better  to  wait  and  see  before  you  waste  your  tears, 
and  whatever  you  do  don’t  ‘  put  them  off  ’  before  they’ve  given  it 
a  trial  !  ” 

The  Sheriff  confided  to  me  that  I  was  doing  something  he’d 
longed  to  do  for  a  great  while.  “  Ed  give  a  whole  lot,”  he  said,  “  to 
get  away  from  the  town  and  see  something  of  the  North.”  Then 
he  looked  rather  wistful  as  he  added  that  he  had  not  so  many  more 
years  to  live,  and  would  like  to  fulfil  an  ambition  to  see  the  North 
before  he  died.  I  gave  him  a  very  cordial  invitation  to  visit  us  at 
Fort  Chipewyan,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  he  realized  this  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  one  other,  which  was  to  introduce  certain  of  his  “  pet  ” 
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Indian  Chiefs  from  Hohema  Cree  Reservation  to  Lord  Byng,  then 
Governor-General  of  Canada.  The  Sheriff,  who  was  a  Scotsman 
from  the  Orkneys,  had  a  wonderful  command  of  the  various  Indian 
dialects,  and  was  in  great  demand  as  an  interpreter  when  distin¬ 
guished  visitors  came  to  Alberta.  While  I  was  in  Edmonton  he 
acted  as  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  to  me,  and  on  one  occasion 
he  imparted  some  knowledge  which  caused  considerable  merriment. 

I  had  noticed  that  practically  every  hotel  had  long  windows 
reaching  to  the  ground,  and  behind  them  men  sat  in  deep  easy 
chairs,  with  their  feet  resting  up  on  a  brass  rail.  A  few  feet  from 
each  chair  was  a  large  receptacle,  the  like  of  which  I  had  not  seen 
till  arriving  in  the  North-West. 

I  gazed  at  these  objects  long  and  hard,  puzzling  what  they  might 
be,  then,  thinking  that  I  had  arrived  at  the  right  conclusion,  I  said  : 

“  Mr.  Gunn,  why  do  they  have  so  many  umbrella  stands  about  ?  ” 

My  innocent  question  was  greeted  with  tumultuary  merriment, 
and  when  the  Sheriff  could  compose  himself  he  explained  :  “  Spit¬ 
toons,  you  know — er — I’m  so  sorry,  Mrs.  Rourke,  cuspidors — that  s 
a  nicer  word,  eh  ?  Plenty  of  use  for  ’em  out  here,  you  know  ! 

Then  I  remembered  how,  on  my  arrival  in  Canada,  I  had  seen 
large  posters  bearing  the  notice  :  “  Chew  So-and-So  lobacco.  It 
was  far  more  common  than  the  advice,  “  Smoke  such-and-such  a 
brand  ”  ;  so  I  felt  that  I  had  now  completed  another  stage  in  my 
Canadian  education.  But  lest  my  observations  should  create  in 
my  mind  a  sense  of  superiority  or  condescension,  I  cast  my  thoughts 
back  to  a  favourite  haunt  of  mine  in  London,  a  place  no  less  dignified 
than  the  British  Museum  ;  for  in  that  seat  of  learning  and  antiquity 
there  are,  to  this  day,  public  notices  which  forbid  the  people  to 
indulge  in  that  same  social  misdemeanour  of  which  Americans  and 
Canadians  are  ofttimes  accused,  and  for  which  they  make  provision 
in  their  public  places.  It  is  not  so  extraordinary  that  there  should 
be  a  necessity  for  such  notices  in  trains  and  omnibuses,  and  in  such 
places  where  the  people  who  foregather  have  not  perhaps  arrived 
at  the  same  level  in  their  sense  of  social  responsibility,  but  alas  ! 
that  they  should  be  found  in  such  dignified  precincts  as  the  Libraries 
of  the  Museum  !  One  is  forced  to  the  melancholy  reflection  that 
as  the  notices  are  there,  a  need  for  them  has  been  found,  and 
since  it  is  unlikely  that  one  would  find  their  equal  in  the  scholastic 
corridors  of  Canada,  we  have  obviously  no  ground  for  self-congratu¬ 
lation  when  contemplating  this  little  Canadian  vulgarism  which 
has  given  satirical  impulse  to  the  pen  of  many  an  English  writer. 

Some  time  after  this  conversation  with  the  Sheriff  I  was  again 
in  Edmonton,  and  I  asked  him  to  use  his  influence  with  my  husband 
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to  persuade  him  to  invite  a  certain  interesting  old  half-breed  to  my 
house  in  Fort  Chipewyan.  This  old  man  had  a  wonderful  fund  of 
information  about  the  North  and  knew  most  of  the  folk-lore  of  the 
country.  On  that  account  I  was  tremendously  anxious  to  make 
friends  with  him,  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  he  was  a  truly 
delightful  and  charming  old  fellow.  Every  time  I  had  asked  that 
we  might  have  him  at  the  house  my  husband  had  put  forward  an 
excuse  so  that  the  visit  should  be  postponed. 

"  Why  is  it,  do  you  think  ?  ”  I  asked  the  Sheriff. 

“  Well,”  said  Peter,  with  a  wicked  little  chuckle,  “  you  see, 
it’s  like  this.  You  have  one  of  those  war-time  trophies  in  your 
sitting-room — a  sort  of  tall,  shell-case  affair.  Well,  I  guess  D.M. 
doesn’t  like  to  ask  the  old  chap  to  visit  you  ;  he  might  mistake  the 
blessed  thing  for  -an  umbrella  stand  !  ” 

The  Sheriff  was  very  proud  of  the  Court  House,  where  he  had  an 
official  “  home,”  and  it  was  his  great  joy  to  show  me  the  sights  of 
the  town.  He  was  also  justifiably  proud  of  Government  House 
and  the  University  of  Alberta.  It  is,  indeed,  a  fine  University, 
especially  for  so  young  a  city.  There  are  facilities  for  every  variety 
of  scientific  and  classical  study,  both  for  men  and  women.  The 
farming  and  agricultural  sections  are  particularly  well-equipped, 
and  the  students  have  carried  off  many  world  prizes.  The  specimen 
museum  attached  to  the  Department  of  Zoology,  and  the  work 
done  by  this  section  under  Professor  William  Rowan,  displays  an 
enterprise  and  industry  which  reflects  great  credit  on  this  young 
University. 

We  spent  some  time  in  the  Geological  Department  because  my 
husband  had  some  samples  from  a  prospector  whom  he  had  been 
“  grub-staking  1,1  in  Fort  Chipewyan,  and  he  was  anxious  that  the 
Government  Analyst  should  see  them.  In  this  Department  we 
found  samples  of  every  mineral  to  be  found  in  Canadian  soil,  and 
Mr.  Kelso,  who  was  in  charge,  gave  us  interesting  descriptions  of 
the  methods  of  selecting  and  condensing  the  samples.  At  a  first 
glance  he  was  not  very  enthusiastic  over  olrr  specimens,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  the  gold  percentage  to  be  practically  nil.  However,  his 
report,  which  was  sent  to  Fort  Chipewyan  later,  though  it  verified 
his  first  calculation,  showed  a  very  high  percentage  of  cobalt. 

The  University  and  Parliament  Building,  the  fine  bridge  spanning 
the  River  Saskatchewan,  and,  I  think,  the  Hotel  Chateau  Mac¬ 
Donald,  including  the  view  obtained  from  its  windows  and  its  lovely 
terraces  and  garden  comprise  the  "  sights  ”  of  the  town — or,  more 
correctly,  the  city.  A  town  in  Canada  soon  grows  to  the  dimensions 

1  An  explanation  of  this  Canadian  term  will  be  found  elsewhere. 
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of  a  city,  and  I  am  reminded  of  a  friend  who  wrote  to  me  from  a 
small  place  in  the  Province  of  Saskatoon.  She  said  :  “lam  living 
in  a  Canadian  town  ;  that  is  to  say  it  has  about  twenty  buildings 
made  of  wood  ;  one  is  the  bank  ;  one  is  the  school  ;  one  is  the 
church  ;  and  another  the  pool-room  ;  and  yet  another  a  restaurant. 
The  rest  are  houses — some  for  man  and  some  for  beasts.  Soon  we 
shall  have  a  cinema,  then  we  shall  be  a  city  !  " 

Edmonton  is  a  very  large  place,  and  covers  an  area  of  about 
twelve  miles.  In  actual  size  it  is  almost  as  large  as  London,  but  it 
has  a  population  of  only  65,000  to  70,000  against  London’s  eight 
millions.  But  although  the  “  arms  ”  of  the  city  stretch  to  left  and 
right  like  the  gigantic  tentacles  of  an  octopus  it  is  well  served  by 
tramcars,  and  the  main  roads  are  in  good  repair  and  excellent  for 
motoring. 

These  North-West  cities  are,  of  course,  comparatively  “  new¬ 
born  ’’  as  yet,  and  much  work  is  still  to  be  done.  Off  the  main 
streets,  for  instance,  there  are  not  very  many  well-made  roads 
with  serviceable  pavements.  In  bad  weather  these  roads  become 
almost  literally  “  seas  of  mud,”  through  which  one  ploughs  to  the 
wooden  planks  which  serve  as  sidewalks  on  each  side  of  the 
thoroughfare.  Beyond  the  main  streets  there  are  few  stone-built 
houses,  but  the  majority  of  the  wooden  houses  are  designed  artis 
tically  and  well.  Practically  every  house  is  well  fitted  with  modern 
conveniences,  and  these  are  very  necessary,  for  domestic  workers 
are  hard  to  secure  and  must  be  highly  paid— when  comparing  the 
standard  of  wages  with  those  paid  in  England.  So  the  average 
housewife  does  most  of  her  own  cooking  and  laundry  besides  looking 
after  the  children,  and  manages  to  combine  all  these  “  jobs  ”  very 
well.  It  amazed  me  to  see  how  competently  my  sister-in-law,  Mrs. 
Gerald  Rourke,  was  able  to  manage  her  house  in  Edmonton  without 
any  assistance,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  were  five  stalwart  lads, 
a  husband  and  a  daughter  to  cater  for.  It  is  true  that  there  is  not 
a  great  deal  of  time  left  for  diversions  outside  the  home,  but  if  one 
has  had  the  forethought  to  flood  the  garden  in  the  early  part  of 
the  winter,  plenty  of  sport  and  good  exercise  can  be  had  on  this 
excellent  skating  rink,  while  the  electric  washing-machine  does  the 
laundry  "  on  a  cold  and  frosty  (Monday)  morning.” 

During  a  tour  of  the  Parliament  Building  in  Edmonton  Peter 
left  me  in  the  charge  of  the  Sergeant -at- Arms,  and  asked  him  to  show' 
me  round.  The  Sergeant  is  an  Englishman  who  has  been  in  Canada 
for  many  years,  and  he  gives  a  splendid  welcome  to  any  of  the  Old 
Country  folk  ”  who  call  at  the  House. 

”  Here’s  the  place  where  we  held  the  ball  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,” 
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he  told  me,  as  we  leaned  over  the  balustrade  of  a  wide  circular 
gallery,  and  looked  down  into  a  fine  hallway  below. 

That  was  a  wonderful  show,”  he  said,  “  thousands  of  lights, 
wonderful  dresses.  My  Word  !  You  should  have  been  here  then  !  ” 

With  much  pride  the  Sergeant  showed  me  the  museum  and  the 
library,  and  also  the  wood  carving  and  the  Italian  and  Canadian 
marble,  of  which  there  is  a  fine  display  throughout  the  building. 
"  But  wait  till  we  come  to  the  Parliament  Chamber,”  he  told  me, 
“  and  I’ll  show  you  something  really  excellent.”  Once  there  he 
bade  me  behold  the  full-length  portraits  in  oils  of  their  Majesties 
King  George  V  and  Queen  Mary.  He  regarded  the  royal  likenesses 
with  an  air  of  triumph  and  pride,  then,  unconsciously  assuming 
the  attitude  and  voice  of  the  showman  he  announced  :  “  Executed 
by  a  local  artist  with  only  the  aid  of  two  picture  post  cards  !  ” 

While  in  Edmonton  I  had  the  misfortune  to  hurt  my  foot  a  little 
through  catching  it  in  the  space  between  two  boards  when  walking 
on  one  of  the  more  treacherous  wooden  sidewalks. 

“  That’s  often  happening  here,”  said  Peter.  “  Sometimes  a 
person  gets  real  badly  hurt  ;  then  he  claims  all  the  damage  he  can 
— partly  because  he  really  needs  the  money  to  fix  up  his  injury 
right  enough,  and  partly  in  the  hope  that  something  will  be  done 
about  the  sidewalks  if  enough  damage  is  secured  to  make  the 
responsible  folk  sit  up  and  take  a  little  notice.  Perpetual  doctor’s 
bills  are  more  expensive  than  good  pavements  in  the  long  run  ! 
But,  bless  you,  the  old  place  has  gone  a  very  long  way  in  a  very 
short  while,  I  can  tell  you  ;  we  can't  get  it  all  done  at  once,  but  if 
folks  don’t  do  a  bit  of  agitating  now  and  again  those  in  '  high  places  ' 
may  get  too  comfortable  and  easy-like,  and  then  where  do  we  get 
to  ?  ” 

I  told  the  Sheriff  that  I  thought  the  roads  were  in  worse  case 
than  the  sidewalks. 

“  I  dare  say,”  said  he,  ”  but  I’ll  show  you  one  road  beyond  the 
shopping  centre  that  is  as  good  as  you’d  wish  to  find  anywhere, 
and  I’ll  tell  you  how  it  came  about. 

"  Old  Doctor  X  used  to  live  on  this  street,  and  in  those  days  the 
least  shower  would  make  it  like  a  regular  Slough  of  Despond,  and 
a  pitch-black  one  at  that.  A  real  downpour  made  the  whole  road¬ 
way  into  a  series  of  little  ponds — clothes,  cars,  and  kids  got  into  a 
terrible  mess.  There  was  no  coping  with  it.  Old  Doc  would  swear 
till  he  was  blue  in  the  face,  and  write  long  and  abusive  letters  about 
it,  but  nothing  was  done. 

"  Finally  he  buttonholed  MacT.  who  was  up  at  the  House  and 
had  the  last  say  in  questions  concerning  road  affairs.  ‘  Say  !  ’  he 
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said.  ‘  You’ve  just  got  to  do  something  about  getting  this  road 
properly  fixed  up,  MacT.’ 

“  ‘  I  don’t  see  how  I  can  do  that,’  says  MacT.  ‘  I  guess  it’s  no 
worse  than  some  other  roads  I  could  name.’ 

“  ‘  That’s  neither  here  nor  there,’  says  Doc.  '  I  live  in  it,  so  it’s 
my  particular  picnic.  You  say  it  s  not  yours.  All  right  !  But 
maybe  you’ll  change  your  mind  some  day.  Then  he  starts  talking  of 
other  things  and  making  himself  very  pleasant .  Soon  he  gets  MacT. 
in  a  real  good  humour  and  invites  him  to  lunch  on  the  next  Sunday. 

“  The  weather  on  Saturday  was  good  an’  slushy,  and  Doc  was 
mighty  pleased.  MacT.  motored  down  to  the  Doc  s  house  on  the 
Sunday,  and  by  that  time  the  mud  was  well  established.  It  splashed 
all  over  the  car  as  MacT.  ploughed  through  the  pools,  and  Mac  1 . 
who  was  driving  got  his  clothes  and  his  face  in  a  fine  mess. 

“  However,  he  didn’t  say  a  word  about  it,  and  Doc  spread  himself 
in  an  effort  to  be  entertaining.  He  kept  the  visitor  at  the  house 
till  about  six  in  the  evening,  but  he’d  no  sooner  said  his  ‘  Good¬ 
byes  ’  and  gone  off  than  he  returns  again. 

“  ‘  Here’s  a  nice  thing,  Doc,’  he  says.  ‘  Tyre’s  flat,  and  how  the 
blazes  am  I  to  get  back  ? 

“  ‘  Hard  luck  !  ’  says  Doc  sweetly.  '  But  that’s  all  right  ;  you 
leave  it  here  and  I’ll  get  it  fixed  for  you.  Meantime  I  11  drive  you 
back  in  my  own  car.  How’s  that  ? 

“  ‘  Fine  !  '  says  MacT.,  but  he  was  too  agitated  to  notice  that 
Doc  had  fitted  himself  up  nicely  with  high  rubbers  and  a  good 
raincoat.  ‘  Come  on  !  ’  says  Doc.  ‘  Let’s  go  !  ’ 

"  ‘  Go  !  Where  to  ?  ’  asks  MacT. 

"  ‘  Well,  my  car’s  in  a  neighbour’s  garage  at  the  moment,’  says 
Doc.  ‘  It’s  only  at  the  end  of  the  road— won’t  take  us  more  than 
a  couple  of  minutes  to  walk  there.  Come  on  !  And  off  they  went. 

“  And  what  a  walk  that  was.  Doc  made  the  most  of  it.  Splash 
and  splutter,  one  foot  up  and  one  foot  down,  now  a  hole,  now  a 
hillock,  and  all  the  time  wet  and  mud  and  slush.  Doc  managed  to 
keep  himself  fairly  dry,  but  by  the  time  they  reached  the  garage 
MacT.  was  a  fine-looking  sight— mud  from  top  to  toe,  and  feet  and 
legs  soaked  through.  I  can  tell  you  he  was  sore,  and  the  language 
he  let  loose  !  '  And  I’ve  a  dinner  to  attend  and  no  time  to  change,' 
he  grumbles  at  Doc. 

“  ‘  Too  bad  !  ’  says  the  old  fellow,  ‘  but  I  reckon  you’ll  agree 
that  this  street’s  in  a  bad  way  !  Wants  a  bit  of  attention,  eh  ? 

"  MacT.  was  too  furious  to  admit  anything.  He’d  have  gone  off 
in  a  rage,  only  it  meant  ploughing  through  some  more  mud  before 
he  could  get  a  conveyance.  Doc  talked  to  him  for  a  bit,  but  he  d 
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made  up  his  mind  that  he  wouldn’t  start  the  car  till  he’d  won  a 
confession  from  MacT.  that  the  road  was  in  a  mighty  bad  way.  So 
he  went  about  it  tactfully,  sort  of  smoothed  him  with  one  hand  and 
thumped  him  on  the  back  with  the  other,  if  you  know  what  I  mean  ; 
in  the  end  he  drove  MacT.  back  to  his  own  place  and  fitted  him  out 
with  dry  things.  I  guess  he  didn’t  want  MacT.  a  patient  on  his  hands  ! 
So  he  fixed  him  up  properly,  gave  him  a  tot  of  something  warm,  and 
phoned  the  dinner  party  to  say  that  he  was  bringing  MacT.  right 
along.  The  rest  was  easy — and  anyway  MacT.  was  a  sportsman. 
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So  there  you  have  it.”  Peter  chuckled  to  himself  as  he  added,”  And 
the  road’s  beyond  criticism  now  I’ll  tell  you  !  ” 

Peter  had  many  a  tale  to  tell  of  the  days  when  buffalo  were 
plentiful.  He  told  of  the  ”  round-ups  ”  and  stampedes  in  which 
he  had  played  a  part,  though  he  admitted  that  the  system  of  waste¬ 
ful  slaughter  had  been  terrible  and  that  they  “  never  used  a  quarter 
of  what  they  killed.”1  ”  Still,  those  were  the  times  !  ”  he  would 
sigh.  “  Good  old  days  indeed  !  ” 

1  Mr.  Gunn  said  that  much  of  the  wholesale  slaughter  was  made  upon  herds  of 
impounded  buffalo,  driven  in  from  the  prairie.  Many  of  their  victims  were  secured, 
he  said,  when  out  on  the  open  plain,  through  the  habit  of  the  bull  buffalo  to  remain, 
at  all  costs,  by  the  side  of  the  wounded  cow,  so  that  the  hunters  made  a  point  of 
aiming  at  the  cows. 
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It  was  with  very  great  regret  that  I  heard  last  year  (1927)  of 
the  death  of  Sheriff  Gunn.  With  his  passing  Canada,  and  the 
North-West  in  particular,  loses  one  of  her  staunch  pioneers  who, 
by  long  experience  of  the  country,  was  able  to  contribute  much 
valuable  and  practical  advice  to  those  who  were  to  follow  after  him. 
Such  faults  as  he  had  sprang  from  his  warm-hearted  impulses  and 
a  joyous  conviviality  of  spirit,  but  more  loyal  and  likeable  a  son  of 
Scotland  and  of  Canada  it  would  be  difficult  to  find. 

After  the  wedding  one  of  our  first  engagements  was  to  journey 
to  the  Edmonton  stockyards.  We  motored  over  some  pretty  rough 
roads,  and  I  remember  thinking  that  a  car  must  be  terribly  short¬ 
lived  in  this  country.  And  I  think  my  surmise  is  right. 

The  object  of  our  journey  was  to  purchase  twenty-one  steers 
which  were  to  be  taken  by  train  and  boat  to  Fort  Chipewyan,  there 
to  wander  freely,  grazing  upon  the  plentiful,  coarse  grass-lands  that 
are  to  be  found  near  the  creeks  and  rivers,  till  the  time  came  for 
them  to  be  butchered  in  order  to  provide  food  for  the  Post  through¬ 
out  part  of  the  winter.  The  beef  makes  a  welcome  change  from 
perpetual  tinned  or  dried  foods  and  fish.  Caribou  and  moose  are  not 
plentiful  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Fort  Chipewyan,  but  fish  is 
one  of  our  staple  foods. 

All  Northern  Posts  are  termed  either  “  Fish  Posts  ”  or  “  Meat 
Posts,”  and  although  we  received  numerous  presents  of  moose, 
bear,  beaver,  rat,  and  caribou  from  huntsmen  and  trappers,  yet 
Fort  Chipewyan  is  not,  within  the  meaning  of  the  word,  a  “  Meat 
Post.”  The  lake  abounds  in  trout,  whitefish,  jackfish  (pike) 
and  dory,  and  if  caught  soon  after  the  break-up  of  the  ice  the 
fish  is  very  delicious,  but  later  in  the  summer  it  becomes  rather 
flavourless  and  somewhat  ”  papier-mache-like  ”  in  substance, 
and  many  times  have  I  heard  the  sigh  :  “  Oh,  for  a  good  salt 
herring  !  ” 

I  was  told  that  a  company  interested  in  the  tinning  of  fresh-water 
fish  attempted  to  establish  a  “  canning  outfit  ”  at  Black  Bay,  on 
the  Athabaska  Lake,  but  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  transportation 
throughout  the  long  winter  months,  the  idea  was  abandoned. 
Perhaps  it  is  as  well  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Settlements  of  Fort 
Chipewyan  and  Fond  du  Lac — both  on  Lake  Athabaska — that  the 
project  was  not  carried  out,  for  my  informant  told  me  that  another 
lake  in  the  Northern  Territory  was  at  one  time  practically  "  fished 
out  ”  owing  to  a  similar  enterprise  proving  more  successful.  Since 
the  local  fish  is  one  of  the  few  items  of  fresh  food  upon  which  the 
people  of  the  Settlements  can  depend,  it  is  obvious  that  they  can  ill 
afford  to  have  the  supply  curtailed.  An  old  saw  tells  us  that  “  there 
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are  as  many  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it,”  but  unfortunately 
this  does  not  apply  to  the  lakes,  so,  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of 
the  lakes,  it  seems  better  that  these  fishing  industries  should  not 
be  encouraged  till  the  steel  rail  creeps  nearer,  and  these  isolated 
people  are  no  longer  so  wholly  dependent  on  the  harvest  of  the 
Northern  waters. 

On  the  journey  from  Edmonton  to  Waterways  I  had  my  first 
experience  of  the  methods  by  which  cattle  are  transported  from 
one  place  to  another,  and  (possibly  because  of  my  inexperience) 
the  whole  business  distressed  me  very  much. 


A  PARTY  OF  INDIANS  STOPPING  ON  THE  TRAIL  TO  MAKE  CAMP 

'1  he  cattle  trucks  seemed  horribly  overcrowded,  and  the  poor 
beasts  kept  up  a  continuous  bellow  of  protest  day  and  night.  Nobody 
appears  to  be  responsible  for  their  comfort-  if  such  a  thing  is  con¬ 
sidered  at  all — though  it  is  true  that  certain  cleaning  arrangements 
were  carried  out.  As  there  was  no  one  in  charge  during  a  good  part 
of  the  journey,  at  each  "  stopping  place  ”  my  husband  and  I 
searched  the  station  and  surrounding  yards  for  volunteers  to  water 
our  charges,  and  we  had  to  pay  handsomely  for  the  service.  The 
cattle  were  packed  so  tightly  that  watering  was  done  only  under 
great  difficulty.  Some  of  the  animals  had  badly  broken  horns  by 
the  time  the  journey  was  over — the  miracle  was  that  we  did  not 
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lose  one  out  of  the  number.  I  had  hardly  expected  to  find  them  all 
alive  when  we  arrived  at  our  journey’s  end,  and  they  were  turned 
out  of  the  boat  to  swim  ashore. 

It  was  interesting  to  see  the  cattle  weighed  at  the  stockyards 
before  being  sent  down  to  the  train.  The  largest  animal  turned  the 
scale  at  1,735  pounds — the  others  were  put  into  the  scale  en  bloc. 
The  weighing-room  is  like  an  enormous  pen.  On  the  wall  in  an 
adjoining  compartment,  where  a  government  official  sits  enthroned, 
is  a  small  dial  which  registers  the  weight  of  the  animals  on  the 
scale. 

I  think  my  husband  (in  1923)  originated  the  idea  of  transporting 
cattle  to  the  North  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  Post  with  meat 
in  the  winter,  thus  giving  the  people  a  welcome  and  much  appre¬ 
ciated  change  from  the  perpetual  “  tin-can  meals.”  It  seems  a  sad 
thing  that  for  the  comfort  of  a  few  human  beings  so  much  suffering 
should  be  imposed  upon  the  animal  world,  and  if  we  must  slaughter 
beasts  for  food  I  hope  that,  before  long,  much  thought  will  be  given 
to  the  betterment  of  their  travelling  conditions.  Yet  I  fear  this  is 
a  wish  not  easy  of  fulfilment.  One  hears  sorrowful  stories  about 
the  travelling  arrangements  obtaining  in  nearly  all  countries  where 
animals  are  transported  from  place  to  place  to  be  slaughtered  for 
human  consumption,  and  it  is  not  a  simple  matter  to  alter  customs 
to  which  people  have  become  hardened  through  long  familiarity. 


CHAPTER  IV 


BEYOND  THE  RAILHEAD 

A  FIRST  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL  ATHABASKA  RIVER 

THE  Edmonton, Dunvegan, and  British  Columbia  Railway, 
the  line  that  links  the  North  with  the  city  of  Edmonton, 
passes  through  some  beautiful  country,  much  of  which 
will  probably  be  developed  by  settlers  within  the  next 

few  years. 

There  is  a  proposal,  which  is  receiving  a  good  deal  of  attention 
at  the  present  time,  to  extend  this  line  in  order  to  link  up  the  Peace 
River  country  with  the  Pacific  coast,  and  if  the  plan  is  carried  out 
there  is  no  doubt  that  some  interesting  developments  will  take  place 
within  the  territory. 

Upon  this  line  my  husband  and  I  travelled  very  comfortably  to 
Waterways.  We  booked  the  “  parlour  car,”  which  added  very 
greatly  to  the  ease  and  enjoyment  of  the  journey.  There  was  only 
one  such  luxury  on  this  train,  and,  through  a  mistake  at  Edmonton, 
the  car  had  also  been  booked  by  a  Minister  of  the  Government, 
but  when  he  learned  that  “  a  newly  married  lady  from  the  Old 
Country  ”  was  expecting  to  use  the  car,  he  very  gallantly  waived 
his  claim.  I  was  very  grateful  to  him  for  this  courteous  action, 
for  the  sense  of  intimacy  with  one’s  fellow-passengers  which  is 
impressed  upon  one  during  the  night  journey  across  Canada,  is  a 
little  bewildering  to  a  novice.  When  I  first  understood  that  a 
strange  man  was  to  sleep  in  the  berth  just  over  my  head,  enscreened 
by  the  same  green  curtain  that  ensured  my  own  privacy,  I  confess 
to  a  certain  reluctance,  but  the  delicacy  with  which  the  position 
was  handled  soon  dispelled  any  apprehensions  which  I  might  have 
entertained. 

The  soft-voiced  negro  porters  on  the  Canadian  lines  are  very 
obliging  and  courteous,  and  their  attentions  contribute  very  largely 
to  the  comfort  of  a  journey  which  might  easily  prove  long  and 
tedious.  Upon  entering  the  train  ladies  are  presented  with  pillows 
encased  in  snow-white  covers,  and  a  large  paper  bag  is  provided  in 
which  one’s  hat  can  repose  on  the  shelf  aloft,  unharmed  by  grit  or 
smoke. 
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When  passengers  are  leaving  the  train  porters  become  very  busy 
with  the  clothes  brushes  ;  this  is  the  sign  that  the  moment  has 
come  for  tips  to  be  distributed,  and  the  bigger  your  tip  the  more 
vigorous  will  the  final  brushing  become. 

A  flash  of  white  teeth  and  a  smiling  "  Thank  you,”  and  Mr. 
Porter  is  your  willing  slave  on  every  future  occasion  that  you  may 
journey  on  his  train.  On  this  Northern  line  porters  seldom  forget 
a  face  ;  Dick,  a  regular  “  old-timer,”  remembers  to  ask  after  every 
white  baby  in  the  North.  He  never  confuses  “  the  Company’s 
Ladies  ”  with  the  ”  Police  Ladies  ”  or  the  “  Missions,”  though 
how  he  manages  to  remember  them  all  is  past  my  power  of 
comprehension. 

The  vast  stretches  of  timbered  country  seen  from  the  window 
on  this  journey,  and  the  sparsely  peopled  pastoral  land,  gave  me 
a  greater  sense  of  the  immensity  of  Canada  than  I  had  hitherto 
experienced.  Here  and  there  a  break  in  the  forest  revealed  a  little 
encampment  of  Indians  ;  occasionally  we  passed  a  tiny  Russian 
Settlement — just  a  collection  of  huts  with  turf  roofs  on  which  the 
grass  was  placed  uppermost.  Sometimes  the  grass  grew  to  a  great 
length,  and  provided  a  green,  up-standing  thatch  for  the  dwelling. 

With  the  exception  of  Egremont  and  Lac  la  Biche,  which  boasts 
a  street  with  two  sidewalks,  a  station,  a  store  or  two,  the  inevitable 
pool-room,  and  a  large  hotel  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  there  are 
few  places  of  any  size  on  this  route.  The  hotel  at  Lac  la  Biche  is 
one  of  the  finest  places  of  its  kind  that  I  saw  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  I  heard  that  so  many  accidents  had  happened  on  the 
lake  that  the  place  was  feared.  “  There’s  a  hoodoo  on  it  !  ”  an  old 
Indian  told  me.  So  the  hotel  stands  empty  on  the  shore  of  what 
must  surely  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  smaller  lakes  in 
Canada. 

Our  train  stopped  at  Lac  la  Biche  for  some  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  so,  after  seeing  that  our  animals  were  watered,  we  wandered 
through  the  village  street.  Soon  we  came  to  the  beautiful  lake-side, 
and  by  this  time  the  daylight  was  fast  fading,  so  that  the  crimson 
from  a  sunset  sky  was  reflected  from  the  quiet  waters,  and  turned 
the  pine  trees  and  the  sandy  shoreland  into  fairy-coloured  joys  of 
the  imagination.  There  was  no  wind,  and  the  lake  stretched  out 
before  us,  deep  and  limpid  like  the  waters  of  a  lagoon,  suggestive 
of  rest  and  tranquillity. 

I  am  left  with  an  ineffaceable  memory  of  the  quiet  and  beauty 
of  that  scene,  but  I  remember  how  my  feelings  were  tinged  with 
that  sadness  and  indescribable  longing  which  sometimes  comes  to 
one  when  gazing  upon  a  scene  of  exquisite  loveliness.  It  is  as  though 
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some  hidden  part  of  one’s  being  yearned  toward  the  fulfilment  of 
an  unknown  soul-desire,  bringing  a  sorrow  beyond  the  under¬ 
standing.  Beauty  without  must  surely  awaken  the  Divine  within, 
for  in  rare  moments  of  exaltation  such  as  I  experienced  on  the 
shore  of  Lac  la  Biche  the  hidden  spiritual  impulse  is  called  into 
response. 

Much  of  the  country  on  this  route  was  disfigured  by  great  stretches 
of  burnt  timber  and  undergrowth— scars  left  after  the  ravages  of 
mighty  forest  fires.  Traces  of  violent  storms  which  have  swept 
through  the  forest  are  also  to  be  seen.  Here  and  there  mighty  firs 
are  strewn  about  the  ground,  and  uprooted  trees  lie  withering 
beneath  the  sun.  Where  the  timber  is  very  thick,  large  trees  have 
been  thrown  across  the  smaller  ones,  and,  where  some  support  has 
been  found,  these  trees  are  still  actually  growing,  sometimes  in  the 
most  extraordinary  and  unnatural  positions,  giving  a  strange,  fan¬ 
tastic  appearance  to  the  landscape. 

We  came  into  Waterways,  300  miles  north  of  Edmonton,  on 
Ihursday.  dhis  is  "  drain  Day  ”  and  the  one  important  event  of 
the  week  to  the  people  in  this  Settlement.  Most  of  the  people  were 
taking  a  holiday  so  that  they  could  see  the  train  come  in,  and  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  guide  to  escort  us  through  the  bush 
to  the  river-side,  where  we  were  to  pick  up  the  scow1  which  would 
take  us  to  MacMurray,  some  eight  or  ten  miles  distant. 

As  I  stood  on  the  wooden  platform,  waiting  for  my  numerous 
trunks  to  be  turned  off  the  train,  I  felt  as  though  I  had  stepped 
right  into  “  Filmland.”  The  men  in  the  crowd  wore  just  such 
clothing  and  affected  the  manners  which  are  portrayed  upon  the 
screen  in  pictures  dealing  with  Canadian  small  town  life. 

Most  of  the  women  whom  I  had  encountered  at  Lac  la  Biche  had 
been  pert  young  misses  with  rolled  stockings  and  rouged  lips, 
though  a  few  wore  serviceable  khaki  shirts  and  riding  breeches,  and 
obviously  engaged  in  such  occupations  as  to  make  such  clothing 
a  necessity.  But  here  at  Waterways  the  only  conventionally  attired 
women  I  saw  were  those  who  left  the  train.  The  women  waiting 
about  the  platform  wore  simple,  homely  clothing,  suitable  to  their 
environment,  and  of  the  "  smart,  painted  ladies  who  come  to  meet 
the  train,”  and  of  whom  I  had  heard  so  much,  there  were  none,  or, 
if  they  were  there  I  can  only  suppose  that  they  were  so  charmingly 
and  modestly  attired  that  they  failed  to  attract  my  notice. 

Mr.  Robert  Service  has  given  us  poignant  glimpses  of  the  "  camp 
followers  ”  who  drift  to  the  North,  pathetic  wrecks  of  humanity, 
surely  worthy  of  both  pity  and  regard.  From  barrack  tales  which 

1  A  flat,  barge-like  vessel  used  for  the  transportation  of  merchandise  and  baggage. 
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have  come  to  my  ears  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  these  poor 
women  have  often  proved  both  brave  and  courageous,  winning  the 
unstinted  admiration  of  those  who  have  seen  something  of  their 
lives  which  is  hidden  from  the  casual  and  too  often  scornful 
observer.  I  know  of  one  woman  of  native  blood,  a  beauty  in  her 
day,  and  not  without  an  impudent  charm  even  now,  though  she  is 
well  past  her  fortieth  birthday.  This  lady  prides  herself  on  being 
above  all  things  a  cheerful  sinner,  and  goes  by  the  extraordinary 
appellation  of  “  Hell’s  Delight.” 

While  we  waited  at  the  station  a  smart  corporal  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police  (once  more  romantically  known  as  the 
Royal  North-West  Mounted)  strode  up  and  down  the  platform,  his 
eager  eye  scrutinizing  all  whom  he  passed.  A  whisper  went  round 
that  he  was  on  the  lookout  for  a  noted  card-sharper  and  escaped 
thief,  who  was  rumoured  to  be  making  for  the  North  Country,  but 
the  fugitive  did  not  complete  my  film  picture  for  me  by  appearing 
on  the  scene  and  creating  a  sensational  diversion.  Had  the  corporal 
found  his  prey  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  whole  matter  would  have 
been  settled  very  unobtrusively,  for  these  men  are  too  efficient  and 
well-trained  to  make  a  “  catch  ”  with  all  the  fuss  and  palaver  which 
attends  such  a  proceeding  on  the  screen. 

We  were  delayed  at  the  station  through  a  trunk  having  been  lost, 
so  by  the  time  we  were  ready  to  set  out  to  find  the  scow,  the  other 
passengers  for  the  North  had  long  since  disappeared  through  the 
bush.  However,  my  husband  knew  the  trail  pretty  well,  so  we 
struck  out  by  ourselves  and  soon  came  to  a  railway  track  which 
we  followed  down  to  the  water’s  edge. 

Here  we  were  informed  that  the  scow  had  already  left  for  Fort 
MacMurray,  and  that  there  was  no  chance  of  us  getting  another 
conveyance  for  some  hours,  when  Mr.  Romanet,  the  district  manager 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  would  be  starting  out  in  the  C  anadusa 
■ — a  large  motor-boat  once  owned  by  a  Canadian  and  a  U.S.A.  firm, 
from  the  combination  of  which  two  names  its  own  had  been  derived. 

The  young  man  who  was  temporarily  acting  as  goods  manager 
at  the  warehouses  was  kind  enough  to  take  us  round  the  store¬ 
rooms,  and  entertained  my  husband  with  “  shop  talk,  to  help 
while  away  the  time  of  waiting.  The  great  storehouses  by  the 
lonely  river-side  were  piled  high  with  every  kind  of  merchandise 
for  shipment  to  the  North.  The  manager  told  us  how,  the  previous 
season,  a  great  flood  had  filled  the  whole  of  the  main  storehouse 
and  saturated  every  bale  and  packing  case  stored  beneath  its  roof. 

"  That  sort  of  thing  is  always  liable  to  happen  near  the  river 
when  you  get  a  heavy  snow  year,”  he  said,  and  I  was  amazed  at 
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the  optimism  of  the  authority  responsible  for  permitting  the  building 
to  remain  on  its  present  site.  S  aiming 

croHn  fTlrj  paSsi"f,fro™  building  to  another  we  had  to 
m  front  of  a  small  log-house,  at  the  door  of  which  a  voune 
woman  stood  engaged  in  brushing  the  step  with  a  long  besom 

two°oVIofled  hlS  the  g,°0,ds  mana£er  suggested  that  we  fhould  have 
wo  0  clock  dinner  with  him  and  rest  in  his  house  whilst  we  waited 

r  ,  ",Y0Uli°nly  haVC  Mit  “  ”“««  of 

added  ‘  Six  It  ”  y'  T  '  al  my  little  gasp  °f  aatonishment,  he 
know  i  m,  K  7  S  ae’  Can'‘  exPect  London  ways,  you 
,,™y'  If  y°u  lost  an  outgoing  train  you'd  have  to  wait  a 
week  till  the  next  one  picked  you  up  !  ” 

So  he  took  us  back  to  the  same  log-house  which  we  had  passed 
efore  ,  it  was  little  more  than  a  one-roomed  shack  divided  by  a 
wooden  partition,  one  side  of  which  was  used  as  a  living  room  Lid 
the  other  side  as  a  bedroom.  A  little  lean-to  behind  fhe  khchen 
half  of  the  partition  did  service  as  a  bedroom.  Within  the  house 
we  were  presented  to  the  manager’s  English  wife  ;  it  was  the  girl 
whom  I  had  noticed  sweeping  the  door-step.  “  Hope  you’ve  got 

Ztrb,  0T  S*  thuea  °f  US  :  they're  feMlin'  here  "  ™«d 

i  r  host.  Then  he  pulled  off  his  coat  and  sat  at  the  table  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  waiting  for  the  meal  to  be  prepared. 

His  wife  shook  hands  with  us  and  enquired  how  I  had  stood  the 
j  urney.  She  was  a  gentle,  quiet  girl,  who  spoke  very  little  during  the 
course  of  the  meal.  Later,  when  we  were  alone,  her  reserve  dropped 

\ZmthT  a  ShadG  hysterically  1  thought,  she  talked  of  her 

fe  there  and  told  me  something  of  her  history.  I  was  the  first 

woman  from  England  to  whom  she  had  spoken  since  coming  out  to 

,hTida  ml16  m°f thS  Previously  and  setthng  in  this  lonely  river-side 
tiack  She  spoke  with  loyalty  and  affection  of  her  life  there  vet 
underlying  it  all  was  a  sadness  which  I  felt  very  keenly,  and  which 
I  came,  later  on,  to  understand  all  too  well  in  spite  of  the  comfort 
and  affection  with  which  I  was  surrounded  on  every  side. 

During  and  after  the  war  my  hostess  had  been  a  dispenser  in  a 
London  hospital,  and  met  her  husband,  who  had  fought  with  the 

hospital11  f0rCGS  m  FranCC’  durin&  his  convalescence  in  a  London 

to  +,uAW?.nC!erful,!°  have  someone  from  England  and  civilization 
talk  to,  she  told  me.  “  You’ve  no  idea  how  lonely  it  can  be  in 
this  spot— but  there  !  It’s  worse  where  you’re  going,  you  won’t 
even  get  a  weekly  train  !  ”  She  told  me  that  she  envied  me  the 
opportunity  which  she  thought  I  should  have  of  securing  Indians 
for  domestic  work.  “  There  are  not  many  of  them  left  about  here,” 
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she  informed  me.  “  My  whole  time  seems  to  be  taken  up  with 
cooking  for  the  men,  and  cleaning  and  washing  ;  one  has  to  do  all 
that  in  a  place  like  this  wrhere  there  are  no  modern  conveniences. 
But  it’s  the  loneliness  that’s  the  worst  thing  of  all  to  bear,  and 
there  was  a  catch  in  her  voice  and  a  far-away,  haunted  look  in  her 
eyes  that  pursued  me  for  many  long  hours  and  days.  1  his  incident 
recalled  a  saying  I  once  heard  and  testified  to  its  truth  .  If  you 
marry  a  Post  man  you’d  better  look  out,  or  you  11  find  yourself 
married  to  the  wdrole  Post  as  well  ! 

On  a  later  visit  to  Waterways  I  found  that  these  people  had 
been  transferred  to  the  Peace  River  country.  She  11  be  liking 
that  better,”  my  informant  told  me.  ”  It’s  a  much  more  sociable 
place,  and  besides,  she  has  a  baby  now  ;  that  always  makes  a  big 
difference,  you  know  !  Blessed  baby  !  I  thought,  bringing, 
perhaps,  something  more  than  just  mutual  happiness  to  two  people, 
for  in  thus  establishing  a  definite  link  writh  a  new  country  and 
environment,  it  may  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  many  a 
woman's  reason,  impaired  by  continued  and  melancholy  reflections, 
has  been  saved,  and  long-nursed  resentment  wiped  out. 

Perhaps  this  is  not  a  particularly  good  story  to  choose  on  the 
subject  of  “  Settlement  in  Canada,”  but  since  it  has  a  happy  ending 
no  harm  can  come  from  its  recital,  and  it  may  help  the  reader  to  a 
more  sympathetic  view  in  the  case  of  the  lonely  settler  who  fails 
to  find  happiness  and  contentment  in  the  land  of  adoption. 


At  last  a  messenger  had  arrived  to  say  that  the  (  ancidusa  had 
arrived  with  M.  Romanet  on  board,  and  that  Captain  Edwards  was 
waiting  to  escort  us  to  hort  MacMurray.  So  we  bade  farewell  to 
the  goods  manager  and  his  wife,  and  clambered  precariously  down 
a  steep  muddy  bank,  arriving  aboard  the  Canadusa  without  mishap. 

Until  I  made  this  trip  from  Waterways  to  Fort  MacMurray  1 
had  thought  with  keen  disappointment  that  the  beauties  of  the 
Canadian  Fall  were  rather  badly  overrated.  On  the  journey  across 
Canada  I  had  seen  nothing  which,  to  my  mind,  equalled  the  autum¬ 
nal  beauty  of  the  leafy  lanes  of  Buckinghamshire  or  the  red-gold 
glory  of  a  Sussex  common  strewn  with  gorse,  heather,  and  bracken. 
But  w'hen  the  Canadusa  turned  a  bend,  bringing  us  to  the  junction 
of  the  Clearwater  and  the  Athabaska  Rivers,  I  was  spell-bound  by 
the  glory  of  the  scene  which  was  suddenly  revealed,  lhe  wooded 
hills  rise  on  either  side  of  the  water,  in  one  place  coming  close  to 
the  brink  of  the  river,  and  in  another  sweeping  far  back,  leaving  a 
verdant  glade  which  slopes  gracefully  to  the  water’s  edge.  Every 
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glorious  autumnal  shade,  from  rich  purple  to  delicate  gold  is 
extended  across  the  hills  ;  the  interwoven  colours  rise  tier  upon 
tier  towards  the  sky,  whilst  the  broad  expanse  of  water  reflects 

each  glorious  tint,  magnifying  its  beauty  in  the  river’s  tranquil 
depths.  ^ 

Captain  Edwards  told  me  that,  from  a  spectacular  point  of  view 
it  was  a  disappointing  fall  that  year,  but  that  this  part  of  the  river 
was  always  a  joy  to  behold.  He  said  that  many  lovers  of  the 

thabaskan  country  would  think  it  well  worth  making  this  trip  if 
only  to  see  these  wooded  hills  in  beautiful  autumnal  array. 

To  my  mind  the  vicinity  of  the  Clearwater  River  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  spots  in  the  North-West.  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie, 
w  ien  Passing  through  this  district  in  1789  was  obviously  greatly 
impressed  with  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  for  he  writes  in  his 
Voyages  from  Montreal  through  the  Continent  of  North  America  in 
the  years  1789  and  1793  :  “  The  Clearwater  and  the  Pelican  Rivers 
beautifully  meander  for  upwards  of  thirty  miles.  The  valley, 
which  is  at  once  refreshed  and  adorned,  is  about  three  miles  in 
breadth,  and  is  confined  by  two  lofty  ridges  of  equal  height  dis¬ 
playing  a  most  delightful  intermixture  of  wood  and  lawn,  and 
stretching  on  until  the  blue  mist  obscures  the  prospect.  Some 
parts  of  the  inclining  heights  are  covered  with  stately  forests, 
relieved  by  promontories  of  the  finest  verdure,  where  the  elk  and 
the  buffalo  find  pasture.  1  hese  are  contrasted  by  spots  where  fire 
has  destroyed  the  woods  and  left  a  dreary  void  behind  it.  Nor 
when  I  beheld  the  wonderful  display  of  uncultivated  nature  was 
the  moving  scenery  of  human  occupation  wanting  to  complete  the 
picture,  brom  (an)  elevated  situation  I  beheld  (people)  employed 
in  pitching  their  tents  in  a  charming  meadow.  ...” 

Herds  of  buffalo  no  longer  roam  these  wooded  slopes  ;  indis¬ 
criminate  and  wholesale  hunting  and  slaughter  in  the  past  have 
diminished  their  numbers  to  such  an  extent  that  protective  laws 
have  had  to  be  made,  but  at  Wainwright  Park,  in  Alberta,  and 
again  some  three  hundred  miles  further  north  of  MacMurray  within 
the  N.W.T.  the  buffalo  are  being  preserved,  so  that  there  is  now 
small  danger  of  the  species  becoming  extinct,  which  might  easily 
have  been  the  case  if  the  matter  had  not  been  so  wisely  taken  in 
hand. 


Danger  from  forest  fires  is  as  great  to-day  as  ever  it  was  in  the 
past,  but  the  efforts  of  the  Fire  Rangers,  who  now  have  a  Post  at 
Fort  MacMurray  within  the  vicinity  described  by  Sir  Alexander 
MacKenzie.do  much  towards  mitigating  the  peril  of  the  fires  spreading 
over  a  wide  area.  As  one  passes  through  the  forest  and  bush  country, 
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or  along  the  rivers  and  creeks,  warning  notices  confront  one  from 
time  to  time,  urging  campers  to  put  out  their  fires  ;  the  slogan  of 
the  Rangers  is  simple  and  direct  :  “  Prevent  Forest  Fires,  and  it 
greets  one  in  the  far  lands  of  the  North-West  Territory,  away  from 
the  haunts  of  tourist  and  pleasure-seeker. 

It  is  not  often  in  these  days  that  the  plaintive  sound  of  the  bag¬ 
pipes  greets  one  in  the  North,  but  whilst  in  MacMurray  one  evening 
an  old,  familiar  Scottish  air,  played  on  the  pipes,  drifted  over  the 
waters.  “  That’s  Mr.  McLean,  the  accountant  for  the  Company  !  ” 
I  was  told.  "  He  loves  those  pipes — won’t  play  them  in  his  room 
though — he  takes  a  boat  and  goes  off  on  his  own  with  them 
dreaming  of  Scotland,  no  doubt  !  ” 

It  was  within  a  sheltered  vale  near  the  Athabaska  River  that  I 
first  saw  an  Indian  tepee,  a  simple  affair  made  of  a  dried  buffalo 
hide  stretched  across  three  poles  crossed  at  the  top,  from  which 
a  stream  of  black  smoke  issued,  for  the  Indian  occupants  were 
preparing  their  midday  meal.  In  the  opinion  of  those  who  have 
given  long  years  of  study  to  the  habits  and  general  conditions  of 
the  Indians  it  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  the  tepee  is  no  longer  a 
popular  habitation  with  those  who  live  beyond  the  conveniences 
afforded  by  modern  civilization.  The  primitive  home  was  a  healthy 
place,  for  the  perpetually  open  top  insured  fresh  air  at  all  times, 
and  the  ease  with  which  their  abode  could  be  transported  to  another 
spot  when  hygienic  considerations  prompted  a  change,  promoted  a 
cleanliness  amongst  the  Indians  which  is  not  always  so  apparent  in 
these  times.  So  convenient  was  the  old-time  tepee  that  when  a 
moose  was  killed  in  the  hunt  the  home  was  often  taken  to  the 
animal  instead  of  packing  the  animal  down  the  trail  to  the  home  ! 
In  imitation  of  the  white  man  the  Indian  now  builds  little  wooden 
shacks,  in  which  he  lives  throughout  the  winter  with  windows 
hermetically  sealed  to  prevent  the  least  breath  of  air  penetrating 
within.  The  natural  consequence  is  that  many  of  them  die  off  from 
tuberculous  complaints,  which  were  probably  unknown  to  them 
before  they  adopted  so  many  of  the  white  men’s  habits.  I  he 
women  are  the  chief  sufferers,  for  they  are  compelled  to  spend 
many  long  days  in  their  ill-ventilated  homes  throughout  the  long 
winter  months,  while  the  men  are  out  on  the  trails  engaged  in 
trapping  and  hunting,  and  during  these  occupations  they  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  camping  in  the  open  air. 

If  Waterways  reminded  me  of  a  film  scene,  the  atmosphere  of 
the  little  “  town  ”  of  Fort  MacMurray  almost  convinced  me  that 
I  had  stepped  right  into  the  midst  of  one — an  ugly  little  place  in 
beautiful  surroundings,  possessing  the  usual  complement  of  drab 
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stores,  a  minute  post  office,  a  dancing  hall  and  an  hotel  of  the 
cinema  screen  type.  But  I  found  beauty  even  here,  in  the  pretty 
home  and  well-kept  garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Card  at  the  Indian 
Agent  s  quarters,  and  in  a  brief  friendship  with  little  Barry,  who 
was  well  known  to  many  Northern  travellers. 

Barry  is  the  daughter  of  John  Sutherland,  the  chief  engineer  on 
the  s.s.  Athabaska.  At  that  time  he  lived  with  his  wife  and  daughter 
m  a  charming  little  cottage  just  apart  from  the  town,  and  within  the 
shelter  of  one  of  the  beautiful  Athabaskan  hills.  This  little  Scottish 
family,  whose  friendship  my  husband  had  previously  won,  gave  us 
a  wonderful  welcome  when  we  came  to  MacMurray,  and  I  was 
happy  to  win  Barry’s  special  regard.  This  beautiful  girl  -I  thought 
at  first  that  she  was  only  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  but  I  learnt 
later  that  she  was  twenty-one — was  excluded  from  all  those  joys 
which  come  to  one  through  the  senses  of  hearing  and  speech,  yet 
I  think  I  have  never  met  anyone  possessing  so  happy  and  serene  a 
disposition.  One  felt  neither  compassion  nor  the  impulse  to  protect 
whilst  in  her  presence  ;  shut  out  from  so  much  in  the  world  that 
is  ugly  and  sordid,  she  radiated  a  calm  happiness  and  strength 
which  could  not  permit  of  pitying  regard  from  others,  and  supplied 
all  the  protection  she  ever  needed.  We  walked  together  over  the 
hills,  and  she  took  me  to  her  favourite  haunts,  delighted  that  I 
was  enthusiastic  to  climb  with  her  a  really  formidable  promontory, 
in  order  to  behold  her  favourite  view  of  the  river,  winding  in  and 
out  like  a  broad,  blue  ribbon,  as  it  threaded  its  course  between  the 
innumerable  little  islands  that  stretched  away  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  see.  I  think  that  Barry  lived  in  a  little  world  of  her  own, 
peopled  by  the  fairies,  perchance,  for  never  have  I  met  anyone 
who  found  so  much  joy  and  companionship  in  the  flowers  and  the 
scents  and  the  nature-life  about  her.  At  the  top  of  her  favourite 
hill  she  told  me— and  there  was  no  mistaking  her  meaning — that 
she  often  climbed  to  this  spot  in  the  early  morning,  so  that  she 
could  sit  in  silence  and  watch  the  sun  rise.  Her  mother  afterwards 
verified  the  fact  that  this  “  ritual  ”  was  performed  as  often  as  the 
weather  permitted.  But  in  spite  of  her  handicap  Barry  was  no  idle 
dreamer,  and  many  a  trapper  padding  the  Northern  trails  has  been 
grateful  for  the  woollen  comforts  knitted  by  Barry’s  machine, 
and  my  own  home  was  brightened  by  dainty  linen  worked  by  her 
hands. 

Nature-lovers  who  passed  through  MacMurray  and  came  to  know 
and  to  love  little  Barry  Sutherland  will  regret  that  Death  has  dis¬ 
persed  this  little  family,  and  that  the  beautiful  country-side  sur¬ 
rounding  this  rather  vulgar  little  town  is  no  longer  rejoiced  by 
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Barry’s  happy  presence,  but  another  nature-lover,  whom  few 
English  people  fail  to  find,  is  still  living  in  his  quaint  little  place, 
half  shack,  half  house,  behind  the  town. 

This  is  Mr.  Potts,  a  retired  barrister  from  England,  who  keeps 
the  Meteorological  Records  of  the  district  for  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  cultivates  a  really  beautiful  garden  which  looks  like  a 
little  bit  of  old  England  transported  to  the  North-West.  Many  an 
American  magazine  devoted  to  the  beauties  of  home  and  garden 
has  reproduced  pictures  of  this  lovely  haunt  of  the  bees  and  the 
birds,  tucked  away  in  so  unexpected  a  corner  of  Canada.  So  short 
a  distance  from  the  garden  and  there  was  little  but  sandy  soil  and 
stunted  shrubs  surrounding  the  dreary  precincts  of  a  small  fox¬ 
raising  farm,  but  here  the  lawns  were  carpeted  with  fresh  green 
grass  ;  sweetpeas,  honeysuckle,  and  hops  from  Kent  surrounded 
the  tiny  windows,  poppies,  pansies  and  roses,  and  quaint  old- 
fashioned  herbs  grew  together  “  all  in  a  garden  fair.” 

Mr.  Potts  was  eager  for  news  of  England.  From  Fleet  Street  to 
the  lanes  of  Sussex,  he  had  enquiries  to  make  about  every  favourite 
haunt.  Was  it  true  that  Piccadilly  and  Regent  Street  were  being 
ruined  ?  And  the  beautiful  country-side  through  which  he  cycled 
in  the  days  of  his  youth,  was  there  yet  some  of  it  escaped  from  the 
builder’s  hands  ? 

“  What  news  do  you  bring  from  England  ?  ”  is  the  cry  I  heard 
from  many  of  England’s  sons  and  daughters  throughout  the  North, 
and  eagerly  they  listened  to  all  I  had  to  tell. 

We  spent  a  very  pleasant  morning  in  Mr.  Potts’  garden,  and  I 
came  away  laden  with  flowers,  which  I  took  with  me  to  Fort 
Chipewyan. 

It  was  at  Fort  MacMurray  that  I  first  encountered  the  so-called 
“  huskie  ”  dogs  of  the  North.  Walking  down  the  sidewalks  one 
came  across  these  somewhat  terrifying  beasts  stretched  across  the 
wooden  planks,  basking  in  the  warm  sun.  They  are  of  all  breeds 
and  sizes  ;  some  are  enormous  creatures,  strong  and  powerful  ; 
others  are  small  and  wiry,  but  capable,  when  engaged  in  concerted 
effort,  of  pulling  a  considerable  load.  My  first  inclination  was  to 
walk  all  round  them  and  get  out  into  the  dusty  street  rather  than 
disturb  their  slumbers  by  trying  to  persuade  them  to  move  for  me, 
and  this  feeling  was  not  lessened  when  I  regarded  the  menacing 
manner  and  heard  the  vicious  snarls  with  which  they  often  greeted 
one  another.  However,  I  soon  learned  that  the  “  huskie  ”  has  far 
more  to  fear  from  man  than  has  man  from  the  “  huskie,”  and  my 
timidity  was  soon  overruled  by  my  ccmpassion  for  these  unfortunate 
beasts  who  have  suffered  too  often  at  the  hands  of  man  to  allow 
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them  to  accept  man's  advances  without  mistrust.  Here  and  there 
one  comes  across  dog-owners  in  the  North  who  are  comparatively 
kind  and  considerate  towards  their  animals,  yet  from  my  experience 
I  would  say  such  treatment  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

In  his  book  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  mentions  the  bituminous 
substance  to  be  found  in  the  soil  around  Fort  MacMurray,  and 
to-day,  under  direction  from  the  University  of  Alberta,  many 
interesting  experiments  with  this  deposit  have  been  made.  I  have 
motored  over  some  quite  good  roads  beyond  the  south  side  of 
Edmonton,  which  have  been  prepared  with  this  “  tar  sand,”  as  it 
is  called  locally,  from  Fort  MacMurray.  This  discovery,  and  the 
further  development  of  the  local  salt  wells  should  make  MacMurray 
a  town  of  some  importance  within  the  next  few  years,  if  the  necessary 
capital  for  the  expansion  of  these  two  industries  is  forthcoming. 


CHAPTER  V 


INTO  THE  NORTH-WEST  TERRITORY 
JOURNEYING  ON  THE  FAMOUS  RIVER 

ALTHOUGH  we  were  catching  the  last  boat  of  the  season 
on  our  journey  Northward,  the  water  was  still  fairly  high, 
so  we  were  able  to  board  the  s.s.  Athabaska  River  at  Fort 
MacMurray,  instead  of  having  to  journey  by  scow  to 
pick  her  up  further  down-stream. 

This  paddle-boat  belongs  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and, 
in  association  with  the  s.s.  Northern  Echo ,  belonging  to  the  Northern 
Trading  Company,  provides  the  only  organized  transportation 
service  between  the  railhead  at  Waterways  and  Fort  Smith  in  the 
North-West  Territory. 

There  is  amusing  rivalry  between  the  two  boats  ;  some  passengers 
favour  the  Echo,  perhaps  because  Fred,  the  cook,  is  renowned  for  his 
excellent  cooking,  and  the  fare  is  particularly  good.  But  out¬ 
weighing  this  is  the  fact  that  the  Echo  provides  only  long  oil-cloth 
covered  tables  on  which  the  meals  are  served,  whilst  the  Athabaska 
River,  a  larger  boat,  displays  white  napery  which  even  includes  a 
linen  finger-napkin  !  Whether  these  assets  are  always  appreciated 
by  some  Indian  patronizers  is  a  debatable  question  !  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  boats  have  often  to  navigate  very  shallow  reaches 
they  are  specially  built  to  draw  only  three  or  four  feet  of  water. 
My  husband  used  to  say  of  the  Athabaska  River,  which  has  cabin 
accommodation  alone  for  fifty  passengers,  that  it  would  travel 
comfortably  over  a  meadow,  provided  there  had  been  a  fairly 
heavy  fall  of  dew  in  the  morning  ! 

Hungry-looking  “  huskies  ”  hung  about  the  river  bank,  or  stood 
patiently  for  hours,  belly-deep  in  the  water,  near  the  cook’s  quarters 
of  the  ship,  all  the  time  that  we  were  moored  to  the  landing  stage. 
Every  time  the  chef’s  white-clad  figure  appeared  at  the  side  of  the 
ship  the  anxious  eyes  of  these  pathetic,  half-starved  wretches 
were  raised  in  eager  anticipation,  hoping  that  a  pailful  of  slops 
from  the  kitchen  would  be  thrown  into  the  water.  When  their 
hopes  were  realized  there  was  a  frantic  dash  into  the  river,  and 
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within  a  very  few  minutes  every  vestige  of  rubbish  left  over  from 
the  tables  and  the  scullery  was  devoured. 

In  the  winter,  when  the  dogs  are  working,  the  owners  feed  them 
regularly,  so  long  as  the  food  holds  out,  but  during  the  summer, 
when  they  are  no  longer  useful  for  transportation,  many  heartless 
owners  will  turn  their  dogs  adrift  to  fend  for  themselves,  and  this 
accounts  for  the  host  of  pathetic  canine  supplicators  which  haunt 
the  vessel  at  each  stopping-place  on  the  route  to  the  North. 

At  last  came  the  creaking  and  groaning  of  woodwork  which 
warned  us  that  the  ship  was  loosened  from  her  moorings,  and  we 
stood  upon  the  deck  to  watch,  as  I  felt,  the  last  link  with  civiliza¬ 
tion  gliding  from  us,  as  the  little  town  slipped  farther  and  farther 
away  with  each  muffled  thud  of  the  engine  below. 

We  made  straight  for  our  "  state-room,”  and  since  the  weather 
was  warm  during  the  day,  we  were  delighted  to  learn  that  we  had 
been  allotted  the  largest  and  best  room  on  the  ship,  though  our 
pleasure  was,  at  first,  somewhat  marred  by  the  fact  that  the  steward¬ 
ess  had  overlooked  the  cleaning  of  the  apartment.  When  we  entered 
it  the  window  was  tightly  closed  ;  there  was  not  a  breath  of  air  in 
the  room,  stale  water  remained  in  the  china  utensils,  cigarette  stubs 
and  the  soiled  linen  from  an  unmade  bed  were  scattered  about  the 
floor. 

For  a  moment  my  feelings  dropped  to  zero  ;  I  looked  through 
the  screen  of  mosquito  netting  which  guarded  the  window,  and 
regarded  the  fast-disappearing  collection  of  shacks  and  houses  that 
made  up  Fort  MacMurray  almost  with  affection.  Just  for  a  few 
moments  an  overwhelming  sense  of  impotence  and  misery  swept 
over  me,  but  the  mood  was  as  speedily  overcome.  My  husband 
quickly  went  in  search  of  Mary,  a  kindly  Irish  woman  who  has 
acted  as  first  stewardess  on  the  s.s.  Athabaska  River  for  many 
seasons,  and  endeared  herself  to  many  regular  travellers  to  the 
North.  Before  long  Mary  had  the  place  cleaned  and  aired,  and  her 
kindly  services  did  much  to  dispel  my  gloom.  Soon  a  bell  sum¬ 
moned  us  all  to  the  saloon  for  the  evening  meal,  and  with  the  sound 
one  felt  that  everyone  had  settled  in  for  the  journey,  and  that  life 
on  the  boat  was  properly  established. 

The  passengers  sat  at  a  common  table  -Indians,  half-breeds,  and 
whites  ;  there  was  no  distinction  of  class  or  kind.  Although  the 
Indian  at  home  may  sit  on  the  floor  of  his  shack  or  tepee  and  tear 
his  meat  with  his  fingers,  on  the  boat  he  meets  you  on  equal  terms. 
If  he  be  a  good  hunter  or  trapper  he  is  well  able  to  pay  for  civilized 
accommodation,  and  civilized  accommodation  he  will  claim.  In 
the  old  days  it  was  different,  Indians  and  ”  Whites  ”  had  separate 
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provision  made  for  them  ;  but  to-day  such  arrangements  are  no 
longer  practicable  or  even  justifiable.  Many  a  low  type  of  “  white  ” 
traveller  equals  or  even  exceeds  a  primitive  Indian  in  the  matter 
of  noisy  or  disagreeable  table  manners,  and  the  better  type  of 
Indian  could  give  many  a  white  man  a  lesson  in  conduct  and  deport¬ 
ment.  Added  to  this  one  must  remember  that  in  the  early  days  of 
settlement  in  Northern  Canada  there  was  a  distinct  line  drawn 
between  the  Red  Man  and  the  White  Man,  but  by  a  slow  process 
of  intermarrying,  in  some  cases  between  Indian  or  Eskimo  women 
and  white  men  whose  social  or  commercial  position  entitled  them 
to  precedence,  a  state  is  arrived  at  in  which  it  would  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  make  any  distinction.  Many  of  the  natives 
are  very  adaptable,  and  show  eagerness  to  imitate  the  white  man, 
so  it  is  not  long  before  they  accommodate  themselves  to  the  white 
man’s  ways  and  adopt  them  with  a  certain  ease. 

there  is  primitive  travelling  accommodation  below  the  decks  for 
any  who  cannot  afford  cabin  fare  ;  these  passengers  (usually  half- 
breed  trappers  and  their  families)  supply  their  own  bedding  and 
food  by  choice. 

A  good  stewardess  like  Mary  will  generally  arrange  to  put  the 
right  sort  of  people  together  so  that  nobody  will  feel  uncomfortable, 
but  some  of  the  more  frivolous  lasses,  usually  waitresses  from  the 
towns,  who  are  delighted  to  get  an  opportunity  of  working  on  the 
boat  for  the  summer  season,  are  not  so  discriminating. 

“  Don’t  sit  by  So-and-So,  he  orchestrates  his  soup  something 
abominably,”  Mary  told  us  of  one  white  trader.  "  So-and-So  eats 
off  his  knife  and  gives  me  the  jumps  at  every  mouthful ;  this  one 
drops  his  knife  and  fork  and  starts  ladling  out  with  his  fingers — - 
that  might  be  awkward,  and  that  one  wants  an  awful  lot  of  elbow 
room  to  get  down  to  his  grub  easefully  !  But  you  leave  it  to  me, 
and  I’ll  see  that  you  get  a  comfortable,  quiet  place  !  ” 

However,  the  captain  did  us  the  honour  of  asking  us  to  sit  at  his 
table  with  the  engineers,  the  ship’s  workers,  and  the  pilot,  so  Mary 
was  spared  us  the  trouble  of  finding  companions  for  us. 

The  captain  was  full  of  apologies  for  the  condition  in  which  we 
had  found  our  “  state-room  ”  ;  he  explained  to  us  that  it  had  just 
been  occupied  by  a  poor,  unfortunate  lunatic  who  was  being  escorted 
out  of  the  North,  via  Fort  MacMurray,  by  two  of  the  Mounted 
Police,  one  of  whom  had  to  remain  in  constant  attention  upon  his 
“  patient.” 

I  expect  the  younger  stewardess  was  frightened  to  go  into  the 
place  till  Mary  assured  her  that  it  was  all  right  !  ”  he  laughed,  but 
he  hastened  to  assure  me  that  the  Company  were  only  too  anxious 
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to  ensure  the  comfort  of  their  passengers,  and  that  everything  in 
his  power  would  be  done  to  achieve  that  end. 

The  particular  “  state-room  ”  which  we  used  was  considerably 
larger  than  the  others  on  the  ship.  All  the  passengers’  rooms  lead 
immediately  out  of  the  main  saloon,  which  is  writing-room,  dining¬ 
room,  and  rest-room  combined.  They  are  as  simply  arranged  as  a 
monk’s  cell,  the  walls  and  ceiling  being  of  plain,  unpainted  wood, 
varnished  over  with  a  dark  stain  ;  there  are  two  wooden  bunks, 
one  on  top  of  the  other,  a  peg  or  two  on  which  clothes  may  be  hung, 
and  accommodation  for  washing.  As  a  rule  they  are  kept  scrupu- 
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lously  clean,  and  the  degree  of  comfort  which  is  maintained  on 
these  Northern  boats  is  remarkable  when  one  considers  how  short 
a  time  the  service  has  been  established.  Fifty  years  ago  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  getting  a  hot  bath  whilst  journeying  down  the  Athabaska 
River  would  have  been  considered  as  remote  as  the  chance  of  a 
tiger  hunt  in  the  Canadian  bush,  but  to-day  the  paddle-boat  is 
fitted  with  a  surprisingly  good  bathroom,  which  is  supplied  with  a 
more  or  less  constant  supply  of  hot  water. 

When  Lord  Byng,  then  Governor-General  of  Canada,  made  a 
tour  of  the  North  as  far  as  the  Mackenzie  Delta  in  1926,  this  largest 
state-room  was  turned  into  a  truly  magnificent  affair,  according  to 
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Northern  standards  ;  the  bunks  were  removed  and  a  proper  bed 
installed,  a  coat  of  white  enamel  gave  the  place  an  air  of  brightness 
which  the  stained  wood  lacks,  and  an  adjoining  state-room  was 
given  a  coat  of  white  paint  and  a  communicating  door  before  being 
turned  into  a  private  bathroom  for  the  use  of  the  “  Big  Boss,”  by 
which  name  our  Indians  referred  to  the  Governor-General. 

Everyone  who  has  made  this  journey  to  the  North  knows  Alec, 
the  pilot.  Alec  Linklater  is  his  full  title,  but  he  is  affectionately 
known  throughout  the  North  by  his  Christian  name.  Alec,  with 
his  dark  countenance  betokening  him  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  a 
native  son  of  the  soil,  is  something  of  a  wizard.  He  will  sit  alone, 
hour  after  hour,  hunched  up  in  the  manner  of  a  troll,  and  never  a 
word  escaping  his  lips,  but  his  kindly  eyes  smile  up  at  one  in  friendly 
fashion  as  he  puffs  away  at  his  short  clay  pipe. 

Every  year,  before  the  ice  breaks,  Alec  makes  the  trip  down  the 
Athabaska  River  and  across  the  lake.  He  travels  on  snowshoes, 
his  keen  eyes  marking  the  channel  of  the  river  through  the  lake, 
noting  where  sand-banks  have  changed  their  positions,  and  closely 
observing  the  best  possible  places  for  navigation.  These  he  memor¬ 
izes  in  some  uncanny  fashion,  and  takes  the  boat  up  at  first  open 
water — which  may  occur  on  the  lake  at  any  time  between  May  14th 
and  June  6th — -without  the  slightest  hesitation  or  fear  of  mishap. 
It  is  true  that  we  did  lodge  on  a  sand-bar  once  while  I  was  travelling 
on  the  s.s.  Athabaska  River,  and  lodged  with  real  purpose,  for  it 
took  us  over  three  hours  to  effect  our  release,  but  I  do  not  think 
Alec  was  at  the  wheel  on  this  occasion. 

A  dance  was  given  after  supper  during  our  first  night  on  board, 
and  though  I  was  too  tired  to  put  in  an  appearance,  I  could  hear  the 
scraping  of  feet  in  the  saloon  outside  my  door,  and  the  strains  of 
somewhat  ancient  waltz  and  ragtime  tunes  from  a  gramophone  of 
the  very  early  Edison  period.  Mary  told  us  afterwards  that  they 
had  had  a  perfectly  wonderful  dance,  and  that  everyone  had  been 
disappointed  that  we  had  not  been  there. 

After  this  event  there  was  no  further  social  activity  on  board, 
and  I  sat  for  hours  watching  the  landscape  slipping  away  on  either 
side,  noticing  the  swelling  waters  leap  higher  up  the  banks  with 
our  passing,  and  gradually  recede  to  their  former  level  as  we  travelled 
down-stream.  Ihe  shower  of  spray  sent  up  from  the  paddle-wheel 
scintillated  in  the  bright  sunlight,  creating  a  beautiful  rainbow, 
which  was,  to  me,  a  perpetual  source  of  joy. 

Mile  after  mile  passing  by,  the  distance  from  myself  to  familiar 
contacts  with  life  growing  greater  with  every  spent  hour.  Fifty 
miles  from  a  railway  now  ;  one  hundred  ;  one  hundred  and  fifty 
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— oh,  the  limitations  imposed  by  our  modem  civilization,  that  the 
thought  of  severance  from  it  can  bring  even  a  tiny  suspicion  of 
dread  !  Yet  I  suppose  that  even  those  who  face  life  with  the  greatest 
fortitude  have  sometimes  a  qualm  when  facing  the  unknown  and 
untried,,  and,  consoling  myself  with  that  thought,  I  could  the  more 
readily  forgive  my  own  small  fears. 

Between  stoking  and  loading  cord-wood  the  deck-hands  had  plenty 
of  time  on  their  hands,  and  amused  us  with  some  fine  displays  of 
gymnastic  agility,  as  they  sprang  from  rail  to  rail,  climbed  stacks 
and  poles,  and  negotiated  a  ready-made  tight  rope  on  the  lower 
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deck.  These  Indians  and  half-breeds  are,  many  of  them,  graceful, 
handsome  young  men — usually  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and 
twenty-four — but  too  often  they  are  as  lazy  and  impudent  as  they 
may  be  beautiful  to  look  upon.  Some  of  them  have  really  delightful 
voices,  and  it  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  them  singing,  some¬ 
times  alone  and  sometimes  in  unison.  I  heir  choice  of  songs  varied 
between  music-hall  ditties  picked  up  in  Fort  MacMurray  and 
snatches  of  quaint  little  Indian  melodies,  now  more  than  half 
forgotten  through  the  advent  of  the  gramophone  in  the  North. 

These  lads  evidently  expected  “  white  ladies  ”  to  behave  accord¬ 
ing  to  early  Victorian  pattern— especially  if  they  are  known  to  have 
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come  all  the  way  from  England,  “  Where  the  King  lives.”  So  when 
I  mounted  the  upper  deck  with  a  skipping-rope,  hoping  to  get  a 
little  exercise  in  a  secluded  corner,  the  news  of  my  frivolous  activity 
spread  to  the  lower  deck  with  lightning  rapidity,  and,  leaning  over 
the  rail  while  taking  breath  after  a  strenuous  bout  of  skipping,  I 
beheld  a  small  crowd  of  interested  deck-hands  peering  upwards, 
amazement  and  incredulity  expressed  in  every  face.  At  sight  of  me 
the  gathering  dispersed,  concealing  their  merriment  as  well  as  they 
might,  but  later  I  learned  that,  for  some  time  afterwards,  skipping 
was  a  popular  pastime  amongst  the  crew  ! 

During  our  first  evening  aboard,  at  Fort  MacMurray,  the  boat 
had  been  lighted  throughout  with  oil-lamps  and  candles,  but  I  was 
delighted  to  find  that  as  soon  as  the  engines  were  going,  we  were 
provided  with  electric  light  as  well  as  hot  water,  for  our  trip  down 
the  river. 

The  boat  is  obliged  to  stop  every  few  hours  to  take  on  a  supply  of 
cord-wood,  for  only  wood  fuel  is  used  in  these  boats,  and  throughout 
the  winter  numbers  of  men  are  employed  in  chopping  down  and 
sawing  the  timber  and  stacking  numerous  cords  of  wood  at  con¬ 
venient  places  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  for  the  use  of  the  boats 
which  provide  the  passenger  service  during  the  short  summer.  It 
struck  me  as  an  extraordinary  example  of  the  apathy  of  the  North 
towards  modern  progressive  methods  that  no  one  has  yet  instituted 
a  boat-service  fitted  with  oil-engines,  instead  of  steam-driven 
machinery  with  wood-fired  boilers.1 

However,  watching  the  lithe  Indian  and  half-breed  lads  loading 
the  wood  on  to  the  boats  is  certainly  one  of  the  chief  diversions  of 
the  journey — from  the  passengers’  point  of  view.  When  tired  of 
the  inactivity  enforced  upon  one  in  the  limited  deck-space  afforded 
by  the  river  craft,  the  more  energetic  travellers  offer  their  services 
as  deck-hands  whilst  the  loading  is  in  progress.  But  the  job  is  not 
quite  so  easy  as  it  looks,  and  it  requires  a  certain  amount  of  intelli¬ 
gent  thought  as  well  as  a  strong  arm,  for  the  "  boys  ”  have  a  definite 
method  of  going  to  work  when  loading  their  wood,  and  he  who 
departs  from  it  is  privately  dubbed  a  “  mutt  ”  or  “  white  trash  ” 
or  more  commonly  “  moonias,”  which  is  an  Indian  term  of  contempt 
— originally  used  only  for  the  white  new-comer  to  the  land.  And 
since  too  many  cooks  most  certainly  spoil  this  particular  kind  of 
broth,  most  of  us  preferred  to  take  a  short  stroll  through  the  bush 
whilst  the  loading  was  in  progress. 

1  Whilst  writing  this  chapter  I  heard  a  report  that  the  first  oil-engine  had  been 
shipped  into  Canada  for  use  in  the  North,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
whether  it  is  for  use  on  this  route. 
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At  the  "  wood  piles  ”  as  they  called  these  stopping  places,  we 
would  find  sometimes  one  family,  sometimes  two,  and  nearly  always 
they  had  a  friendly  greeting  for  both  passengers  and  crew,  for  the 
arrival  of  a  boat  is  a  welcome  event  after  hours,  and  possibly  days, 
of  solitude  in  the  bush.  At  one  place  we  found  a  charming  old 
French-Canadian,  who  was  unable  to  speak  a  word  of  English, 
metaphorically  “  holding  the  fort  ”  alone.  His  only  companions 
were  a  disreputable-looking  "  huskie  ”  and  a  waif  of  a  kitten,  and 
upon  these  two  little  creatures  he  showered  an  affection  which  was 
almost  pitiful  to  behold.  He  told  us  that  he  had  started  work  at 
the  pile  with  his  son,  who  had  since  left  him,  but  that  he  was 
managing  very  well,  and  could  get  to  the  end  of  the  season  alone. 
He  was  a  delightful  old  fellow,  but  he  had  neither  smile  nor  welcome 
for  us.  He  had  the  introspective  attitude  which  comes  to  some 
after  a  long  spell  spent  in  silent  places,  and  I  felt  that  our  advent 
was  an  unwelcome  intrusion,  rather  than  a  joyful  break  in  a  monot¬ 
onous  day. 

Although  this  was  the  last  boat  of  the  season  there  was  still  a 
considerable  amount  of  freight  to  be  taken  to  the  North,  so  the 
s.s.  Athabaska  River  adopted  the  usual  Northern  custom  of  pushing 
loaded  scows  ahead  of  her,  and  the  ease  and  dexterity  with  which 
the  boat  and  its  contingent  of  scows  was  handled,  now  to  the  left 
bank  to  avoid  a  sand-bar,  now  to  the  right  in  order  to  steer  round  an 
island,  and  sometimes  round  a  sweeping  curve  of  the  river,  filled 
me  with  astonishment  and  admiration. 

I  have  sometimes  seen  as  many  as  five  enormous  scows  and  a 
fair-sized  motor-boat  cleverly  and  easily  propelled  by  one  vessel. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  fifth  day  after  leaving  Edmonton,  the 
captain  bade  me  hasten  on  deck  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  my 
new  home.  It  was  a  brilliant  morning,  slightly  cold,  and  with  a 
stilf  breeze  blowing.  Beneath  the  deep  blue  sky  the  great  lake 
spread  out  before  us  as  we  left  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  breeze 
stirred  the  waters,  and  the  wraves  danced  and  glittered  in  the  sun¬ 
light.  A  truly  welcoming  and  a  pretty  sight. 

The  boat  swayed  a  little,  now  this  side,  and  now  that,  as  the 
pilot  threaded  his  way  carefully  between  the  buoys  that  marked 
out  the  channel. 

My  first  view  of  Fort  Chipewyan  revealed  a  large  haystack  rising 
straight  out  of  the  water.  I  afterwards  discovered  that  the  stack 
had  been  raised  on  a  small  island,  which  it  completely  covered, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  Settlement,  then  the  boat  swung  a 
little  to  one  side,  and  revealed  a  distant  prospect  of  the  Fort.  The 
impression  conveyed  to  me  was  that  the  historical  spot  with  its 
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flagstaff,  its  tiny  church  spire,  and  its  straggling  line  of  buildings 
was  like  the  stage  setting  for  an  opera.  It  seemed  impossible  that 
the  scene  spread  out  before  me  could  be  real.  1  he  blue  of  lake 
and  sky,  the  brilliant  red  granite  rocks,  and  the  red  shingles  with 
which  the  houses  are  roofed  combined  to  produce  a  remarkable 
colour  scheme,  which,  viewed  from  the  lake,  I  found  tremendously 
attractive. 

The  Fort  itself  is  a  collection  of  buildings  comprising  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company’s  premises.  1  hey  are  still  partly  surrounded  by  the 
remains  of  the  old  stockade.  Besides  the  store  and  the  depot  there 
is  the  old  H.B.  Fort-house,  in  which  I  made  my  home  ;  the  ice-house, 
provided  with  a  deep  cellar  ;  the  Indian  house — used  also  as  a  pool- 
room  ;  a  ruined  blacksmith’s  shed,  powder  magazine,  and  the 
clerks’  house.  There  is  also  a  large  bell  erected  on  a  wooden  stand 
which  was  used  in  the  old  days,  when  the  Post  was  more  important 
than  it  is  to-day,  to  summon  the  native  employees  and  the  clerks 
from  the  ends  of  the  Settlement  to  collect  their  rations  of  food,  etc., 
once  a  week,  and  on  all  occasions  when  declarations  were  to  be  made. 

The  Settlement  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  the  approach 
from  the  Athabaska  River  side  of  the  lake  is  guarded  by  an  enor¬ 
mous  headland  of  red  rock  that  shelves  away  to  the  lake-side,  making 
convenient  little  promenades  and  resting  places  from  which  one 
has  a  good  view  across  the  lake.  On  the  top  of  this  rocky  headland 
is  a  sundial,  which,  like  others  to  be  found  throughout  the  North, 
was  probably  erected  by  some  explorer  when  passing  this  way. 
By  this  sundial  we  were  able  to  more  or  less  accurately  adjust  our 
watches  when  the  boats  bringing  “official”  time  were  no  longer 
running.  The  headland  was  also  decorated  by  a  plain  column 
pf  cement,  erected,  according  to  old  custom,  by  a  party  making 
astronomical  observations  in  the  North. 

It  was  at  this  spot  that  many  of  the  famous  explorers  and  pioneers 
of  the  North  made  their  first  contact  with  this  Land  of  Great 
Silences,  and  when  the  anchor  was  weighed  and  mooring  ropes 
thrown  across  to  willing  hands  on  the  rocks,  I  experienced  a  thrill 
of  real  excitement  when  I  realized  that  here,  or  there,  was  the  very 
place  in  which,  perhaps,  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  stood,  facing 
Northward  towards  the  realization  of  his  dreams. 

As  I  landed  on  the  rock  I  noticed  that  it  was  dotted  all  over  with 
little  groups  of  people  ;  Indian  women  with  dark-skinned  faces  and 
smooth  black  hair,  invariably  with  a  black  cashmere  shawl  about 
their  shoulders,  and  moccasins,  worked  in  brightly  coloured  silk 
or  beadwork,  upon  their  feet  ;  some  with  a  papoose 1  slung  at  the 
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side,  and  nearly  all  with  a  troop  of  small,  brown-faced  children 
about  them.  Their  menfolk  were  there,  too  ;  they  also  had  mocca- 
sined  feet,  and  their  hands  were  covered  with  gaudily  decorated 
moose-skin  gloves  ;  in  every  other  respect  their  dress,  except  for 
an  occasional  moose-skin  waistcoat  here  and  there,  was  the  summer 
attire  of  the  labourer  type  in  any  small  village  of  England  or 
America.  At  a  first  glance  I  saw  only  Indians  and  half-breeds— not 
a  white  face  in  the  crowd. 

“  d  hey  always  collect  together  like  this  when  the  boat  bringing 
mail  and  passengers  is  sighted,”  my  husband  told  me.  And  he 
added  :  “Of  course,  they’re  burning  with  curiosity  to  behold  the 
‘  new  white  lady.’  ” 

He  advised  that  we  should  hurry  up  to  the  house  and  see  what 
progress  had  been  made  during  his  absence,  for  he  was  having  the 
whole  place  renovated  in  honour  of  my  arrival,  and  since  many  of 
the  things,  such  as  the  bath,  the  stove  for  the  kitchen,  pipes,  and 
patent  toilet  cabinet  were  accompanying  us  on  one  of  the  scows, 
it  seemed  doubtful  if  the  house  would  be  habitable  for  a  day  or  two. 

So  I  had  time  for  but  a  brief  introduction  to  my  new  home — a 
long,  low  building,  in  front  of  which  stretched  a  sandy  waste  which 
reached  down  to  the  water’s  edge.  At  first  sight  I  found  the  decora¬ 
tive  scheme  of  the  house  somewhat  overpowering.  It  was,  like  all 
the  other  houses  in  the  Settlement,  built  of  wood,  which  had  once 
been  painted  white,  but  this  was  now  reduced  to  a  neutral  greyish 
tone,  which,  alone,  would  have  blended  quite  well  with  the  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  house.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  verandah, 
window  and  door  frames,  and  the  remains  of  the  original  palisade 
which  surrounded  the  house  and  outbuildings,  were  rather  over¬ 
ornamental  in  design,  and  these  were  painted  a  vivid  mustard- 
coloured  yellow  with  a  relief  in  olive-green,  creating  a  general  effect 
which  was  rather  staggering.  However,  I  made  a  mental  resolution 
to  tone  down  this  gaudy  display  at  the  very  first  opportunity,  and 
since  the  interior  of  the  house  (decorated  throughout  with  beaver- 
board  painted  a  soft  cream  colour,  and  grey-stained  wood)  was  quite 
restful  and  satisfactory,  I  decided  that  the  place  could  be  made 
into  a  really  comfortable  little  home.  This  old  Fort-house  (the 
original  Factor’s  house)  might  be  styled  absolutely  “  home-made,” 
except  for  the  panes  of  glass  in  the  windows,  the  paint,  and  the  tin 
with  which  the  chimney  is  constructed.  Even  the  nails  and  hinges, 
and  some  of  the  door  knobs  and  latches  were  made  at  the  Post  by 
a  Scottish  blacksmith  who  came  over  to  engage  in  service  for  “  the 
Company.”  This  is  one  of  the  few  houses  left  in  Fort  Chipewyan 
that  can  boast  this  distinction,  for,  to-day,  ready-made  shingles 
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for  the  roofs,  window-frames,  and  doors  are  sent  in  by  boat  and 
train.  The  glass  arrives  packed  in  straw,  and  the  sheets  are  stuck 
together  with  treacle  ! 

A  very  brief  survey  assured  us  that  living  in  the  house  would  not 
be  very  enjoyable  for  a  day  or  two  ;  stove-pipes  and  paint-pots  were 
scattered  about  the  floors,  and  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  fire  in  the 
house  as  the  stoves  were  being  dismantled  and  re-arranged.  So  my 
husband  hurried  back  to  the  boat  and  made  arrangements  with  the 
Captain  for  me  to  go  on  to  the  limit  of  his  trip,  which  is  hort  Fitz- 
gerald,  whilst  he  stayed  behind  and  wrestled  with  the  stove-pipes. 

“  We’d  never  get  anything  done  for  us  to-day,”  he  said.  ”  Ihe 
people  here  observe  the  Sabbath  too  rigidly — besides  they  re  all 
decked  out  in  their  Sunday  best  ! 

So  I  picked  my  way  between  the  numerous  “  huskies”  dotted 
about  the  sand  and  rocks — there  seemed  to  be  hundreds  of  them, 
big,  fierce-looking  fellows  and  small,  wretched-looking  curs — and 
was  soon  reinstated  on  the  s.s.  Athabaska  River.  The  freight  for 
Fort  Chipewyan  was  put  off  within  an  hour,  and  before  long  we 
were  sailing  past  the  Settlement,  which,  at  closer  quarters  looked, 
with  its  two  tiny  spired  churches,  like  a  dolls'  loy  1  own. 

At  the  Captain’s  invitation  I  spent  most  of  the  time  on  this  trip 
high  aloft  in  the  pilot-room,  where  we  had  all  sides  open  to  the 
breezes,  and  since  the  weather  was  glorious,  I  found  this  a  very 
pleasant  manner  of  travelling. 

Alec  sat  hunched  up  behind  the  wheel,  puffing  away  at  his  clay 
pipe  and  making  occasional  cleverly  aimed  attacks  upon  the  brightly 
polished  brass  cuspidor  in  the  corner.  In  the  saloon  below,  these 
receptacles  were  of  plain  enamel,  but  the  users  were  none  the  less 
skilful  at  “  hitting  the  bull’s-eye  ”  every  time,  and  lively  competitions 
occasionally  ensued.  In  time  I  learned  to  close  both  ears  and  eyes 
to  these  displays  of  dexterity,  and  also  to  the  regular  “  toothpick 
drill  ”  of  the  staff  during  the  last  course  of  each  meal ;  but  I  have 
often  gazed  with  admiration  at  a  dainty  girlish  student  from  the 
South  who  elected  to  take  the  post  of  waitress  on  one  of  the  boats 
during  vacation  so  that  she  might  “  see  the  North,”  and  whose 
duties  included  the  cleaning  of  the  state-rooms  and  saloons  used 
by  “  whites  ”  and  natives  alike. 

The  only  signs  of  life  Alec  made  as  he  sat  at  his  wheel  were  an 
occasional  long,  low  chuckle  at  one  of  the  Captain’s  jokes,  and  when 
his  hand  guided  the  wheel  in  order  that  the  boat  should  avoid  a 
sand-bar  hidden  beneath  the  water. 

Captain  MacLeod  pointed  out  the  interesting  landmarks  on  the 
way.  He  drew  my  attention  to  the  Surveyors’  Lines  running  in  a 
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straight  cut  across  the  country  ;  the  remains  of  a  Settlement  where 
the  people  had  been  wiped  out  by  smallpox  ;  the  decaying  relics 
of  a  mining  outfit,  abandoned  through  lack  of  capital  and  the  fact 
that  the  overseer  lost  his  way  on  the  trail  one  winter  night  and 
was  frozen  to  death.  It  was  Captain  MacLeod  wTho  showed  me 
my  first  lop-stick.  these  “lop-sticks”  are  usually  fashioned 
from  a  tall  pine  growing  in  a  prominent  place.  All  the  lower  branches 
are  cut  away,  and  they  are  left  with  only  a  small  tuft  of  foliage  at 
the  top  of  the  tree. 

These  landmarks  were  at  one  time  quite  common  along  the 
routes  of  the  pioneer  voyageurs,  and  often  served  a  useful  purpose 
as  signposts.  Their  original  intention  was  to  mark  the  scene  of 
some  special  event — perhaps  the  killing  of  a  particularly  fine  moose, 
perhaps  a  fight  with  one  of  the  hostile  Indians,  and  a  name,  attached 
to  the  tree,  perpetuated  the  identity  of  the  hero  of  the  event. 
Sometimes  they  are  used  to  mark  the  place  where  a  voyageur  has 
died  on  the  trail.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  in  some  cases  a  man 
who  wanted  his  name  to  be  remembered  would  sometimes  treat  his 
companions  to  all  the  rum  they  could  drink — this,  of  course,  would 
be  before  the  days  of  prohibition,  and  before  laws  concerning  alco¬ 
holic  beverages  were  instituted  as  a  protection  for  the  Indians. 
After  the  feast,  the  guests,  in  return  for  the  hospitality  which  they 
had  received,  would  make  a  lop-stick  and  label  it  with  the  name 
of  their  host.  Whether  this  explanation  has  foundation  in  fact  I 
am  unable  to  say.  There  is  a  very  fine  lop-stick  behind  the  Settle¬ 
ment  at  Fort  Chipewyan,  and  it  bears  the  name  of  one  “  Peter  Blue'.” 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  this  woid  has  any  connection 
with  “  knobstick,”  a  term  of  reproach  used  by  the  English  working 
classes  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  described  wdiat 
is  to-day  called  a  “  blackleg  ”—  or  one  who  dissociates  himself  from 
the  majority,  and,  like  the  lop-stick,  stands  alone. 

The  modern  method  of  marking  out  a  dog  trail  in  winter  time  is 
to  erect  branches  of  pine  every  fifty  yards  or  so  along  a  specially 
appointed  place.  If  the  branches  are  thrust  well  down  into  the  ice 
they  will  remain  standing  for  a  long  while.  It  is  sometimes  only 
necessary  to  mark  out  a  trail  in  this  way  early  in  the  winter,  for 
when  it  has  been  traversed  a  number  of  times  and  become  well 
established,  the  dogs  find  no  difficulty  in  keeping  to  it,  even  if  a 
slight  flurry  of  snow  obscures  the  trail  for  a  time.  If,  however,  we 
get  a  really  heavy  fall  of  snow  after  a  well-packed  trail  is 
established,  it  will  become  almost  entirely  obscured,  and  the 
“  dog-mushers  ”  usually  resort  to  fresh  marking  out. 
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The  Captain  had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  stories  with  which  to 
entertain  me  on  the  journey — stories  of  the  sea,  and  stories  of  the 
land.  He  had  been  farming  in  his  early  youth,  and  told  us  some 
interesting  facts  about  his  pioneer  days  in  Ontario.  He  has  travelled 
very  widely,  and  has  many  entertaining  stories  to  tell  of  his  journey- 
ings  in  China  and  Japan,  Australia,  Africa,  America,  and  Europe. 
He  also  engaged  us  with  a  recital  of  thrilling  experiences  in  which 
he  had  taken  part  during  the  war,  when  travelling  round  in  a  small 
pleasure  yacht  occupied  with  a  special  war-time  mission. 

Alec  listened  to  all  these  stories  without  displaying  any  emotion, 
but,  from  the  few  short  remarks  which  he  made  when  we  were  alone, 
1  knew  that  he  had  followed  the  Captain  through  every  breathless 
adventure,  even  though  he  was  astute  enough  to  suggest  that  some 
of  them  had  been  fictitious  flights  of  our  delightful  Captain's  imag¬ 
ination,  created  in  order  to  engage  my  attention  during  some  lonely 
hours.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  believe  the  Captain’s  stories  to  be  true 
enough,  and  undoubtedly  he  had  led  an  adventurous  life.  There 
was  always  a  welcome  for  “  Cappy  MacLeod  ”  in  our  little  home 
at  Fort  Chipewyan  on  the  few  occasions  when  he  could  stop  at  the 
Settlement,  and  my  husband  and  I,  who  looked  forward  to  his 
visits  with  great  pleasure,  were  very  disappointed  at  the  end  of  the 
following  season,  when  he  decided  to  give  up  taking  boats  to  the 
North,  and  retired  to  the  more  gentle  climate  of  Vancouver  where 
his  family  awaited  him. 

At  Fort  Fitzgerald  the  Captain  escorted  me  to  the  house  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Post  manager,  where  we  received  a  very  kind  wel¬ 
come  from  the  manager  and  his  wife  and  little  son.  They  were 
very  proud  of  their  wireless  set  which  had  just  been  installed,  and 
after  refreshments  had  been  served  we  were  invited  to  sit  round  the 
room,  and,  provided  each  with  a  pair  of  headphones,  we  were  prom¬ 
ised  an  evening’s  entertainment.  Unfortunately,  however,  “  atmo¬ 
spherics  ”  (whatever  they  may  be,  for  wireless  phraseology  is  still 
something  of  a  foreign  language  to  me  !)  interfered  with  our  pleasure, 
and  we  heard  little  more  than  a  series  of  cricks  and  screeches  ;  in 
any  case  the  results  were  particularly  bad,  and  the  Captain,  either 
truthfully  or  with  a  polite  tactfulness,  attributed  this  to  the 
fact  that  the  dynamo  on  our  boat,  lying  only  a  few  hundred  feet 
away,  interfered  with  the  wireless  reception. 

Fort  Smith,  in  the  North-West  Territory,  is  separated  from  Fort 
Fitzgerald  by  the  Smith  Portage,  which  extends  for  sixteen  miles, 
and  although  not  exactly  in  the  most  comfortable  way  possible,  this 
distance  can  actually  be  traversed  by  car.  It  is  a  great  surprise  to 
most  trave’lers  to  find  a  motor-car  beyond  the  N.W.T.  border  line. 
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At  Fort  Smith  a  Government  Wireless  Station  is  installed,  and 
the  Alberta  and  Arctic  Transportation  Department,  in  advertising 
their  trip  to  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun  insert  this  special  notice 
as  a  particular  inducement  and  attraction  to  tourists  who  think  of 
making  the  trip  :  “  Wireless  stations  exist  at  Aklavik,  Simpson, 
and  Fort  Smith,  and  this  fact  adds  to  the  comfort  and  security  of 
travellers  in  the  North-West  Territories.” 

Whilst  I  was  in  the  North  aircraft  had  not  been  seen  at  Fort 
Chipewyan1  and  all  the  wireless  messages  in  the  world  could  not 
have  produced  a  doctor  in  the  nick  of  time  in  cases  of  serious  illness. 
Death  will  not  wait  while  the  nearest  doctor,  who  probably  lives 
over  a  hundred  miles  away,  winds  his  way  over  the  lonely  Northern 
trails  in  the  depths  of  winter.  However,  the  recent  experiments 
which  have  been  made  with  hydroplanes  over  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
District  may  induce  others  to  essay  the  establishment  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  far-flung  Posts  in  the  interior  of  the  Northern  lands, 
and  when  this  is  accomplished  the  wireless  stations  in  the  North 
will  serve  another  very  definite  purpose  which  will  be  of  immeasur¬ 
able  value  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

1  Since  my  return  to  London  aeroplane  surveys  (from  Fort  Chipewyan)  were  made 
of  all  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Athabaska.  The  surveys  were  made  during  the  summer 
months  of  August  and  September. 


CHAPTER  VI 


ESTABLISHING  A  HOME  IN  THE  NORTH 
AND  ENGAGING  A  MAID — WITH  CERTAIN  APPENDAGES 

ON  my  return  from  Fitzgerald  I  was  rejoiced  to  find  that 
the  house  was  more  or  less  in  order.  In  the  kitchen  I 
found  a  dusky  figure,  clad  in  blue  overalls,  sitting  on  the 
floor  engaged  in  "  fixing  the  hot  water  system,”  and 
arranging  the  firebox  in  the  kitchen  grate  for  the  reception  of  this 
novel  innovation. 

The  gentleman  in  the  blue  overalls  was  Mr.  Jack  Wyllie,  local 
magistrate,  and  something  of  plumber,  builder,  and  contractor — - 
so  far  as  these  trades  can  be  conducted  where  bricks  and  mortar 
and  drainage  systems  are  unknown.  However,  Mr.  Wyllie  was  very 
enthusiastic  about  these  “  new  ”  ideas,  and  proved  to  be  quite 
clever  at  following  the  rough  plans  which  we  drew  out  for  the 
installation  of  the  bath  and  our  famous  hot  water  system.  We 
were  rather  proud  of  this  invention,  though  the  idea  was  really  born 
when  discussing  ways  and  means  of  getting  hot  water  with  Mr. 
Gerald  Rourke,  when  staying  with  him  in  Edmonton  ;  so  to  him 
were  we  indebted  for  the  inspiration  that  added  so  much  to  our 
comfort  when  in  the  North.  For  the  purpose  of  making  this  hot 
water  cistern  we  commandeered  an  enormous  forty-gallon  petrol 
tank  which  we  mounted  on  to  a  w'ooden  stage  by  the  side  of  the 
kitchen  stove.  Into  the  side  of  this  tank,  and  near  the  bottom,  we 
bored  two  round  holes  ;  one  above  the  other.  From  the  top  hole 
we  attached  a  p>ipe  which  led  through  the  firebox,  and  back  again 
to  the  lower  hole  in  the  tank.  The  joins  were  made  secure  and 
water-tight  with  washers  and  strong  screws,  and  when  the  tank 
was  full  of  water  a  perpetual  stream  circulated  through  the  pipe, 
so  that,  within  an  hour,  the  water  was  almost  at  boiling  point. 

Mr.  Wyllie  took  as  much  interest  in  “  fixing  this  new-fangled 
notion  ’  as  if  the  work  had  been  to  ensure  added  comfort  for  him¬ 
self,  but  I  believe  the  arrangements  for  the  bath  gave  him  even 
greater  pleasure.  1  his,  too,  we  were  obliged  to  mount  on  a  fairly 
high  platform  of  wood,  in  order  that  the  water  could  drop  through 
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the  waste-pipe,  which  escaped  out  by  the  wall  and  across  a  small 
yard,  and  then  released  the  water  at  the  top  of  a  steep  incline,  down 
into  a  little  valley  some  fifty  feet  below. 

1  he  whole  system  was  primitive  enough,  but  marvellously  effec¬ 
tive,  and  its  fame  soon  spread  far  and  wide,  so  that,  for  a  time, 
we  were  inundated  with  visitors  who  asked  to  be  allowed  to  see  the 
bath,  and  to  hear  the  tank  gurgling  !  1  here  was  not  much  diffi¬ 

culty  about  the  latter,  for  when  cooking  was  in  progress,  and  a  big 
fire  going,  the  commotion  from  the  kitchen  was  almost  deafening, 
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for  the  escaping  steam,  as  it  entered  the  tank,  could  be  heard  nearly 
all  over  the  house.  We  had  to  take  great  care  not  to  have  the  tank 
at  boiling  pitch  when  we  desired  peace  and  quiet  within  the  home. 
Our  visitors  included  two  of  the  gentle  Sisters  from  the  Catholic 
Mission,  eager  to  know  whether  the  hot  water  system  was  one 
which  could  be  copied  by  the  Brothers,  for  it  takes  a  considerable 
amount  of  hot  water  to  keep  a  large  house  and  eighty  children  clean, 
and  our  idea  would  be  invaluable  to  them.  So  we  took  them  on  a 
tour  of  inspection,  and  they  appeared  to  be  delighted  with  every¬ 
thing  they  saw.  The  bath  was  particularly  awe-inspiring,  for  the 
raised  dais  gave  it  a  truly  royal  appearance,  and  made  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  one’s  ablutions  a  ceremony  of  some  significance  ;  and 
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since  the  whole  construction,  including  the  bath,  was  painted  over 
with  aluminium  paint,  this  regal  appearance  was  much  emphasized  ! 

One  of  the  Sisters  who  came  to  the  house  was  a  Breton  woman, 
who  for  over  thirty  years  had  not  seen  the  interior  of  any  other 
place  but  the  Mission  building  and  one  or  two  of  the  Indian  shacks  ; 
my  cook  told  me  afterwards  that  our  little  home  was  like  a  House 
of  Magic  to  this  Sister,  who  talked  of  the  visit  for  weeks  afterward. 

For  a  long  time  our  Cree  chore  boy  could  not  be  coaxed  into  the 
kitchen  when  the  tank  was  at  boiling  pitch,  and  from  the  expression 
on  his  face  it  was  evident  that  he  regarded  the  whole  business  with 
suspicion  and  fear.  Once  or  twice,  in  the  spring-time  and  autumn, 
a  tiny  fish  about  an  inch  in  length  would  be  taken  from  the  tank, 
and  the  chore  boy  asserted  that  this  was  a  sure  sign  that  the  tank 
was  frequented  by  strange  Spirits. 

Sometimes,  when  in  one  of  his  lazy  or  wandering  moods — and  at 
such  times  work  about  the  Post  would  become  very  irksome  to  the 
chore  boy — he  would  try  to  avoid  his  job  of  going  to  the  lake  for 
water  with  which  to  fill  the  tank  ;  but  we  had  only  to  warn  him 
that  the  Spirits  would  work  some  real  harm — probably  in  the  form 
of  an  explosion — if  he  failed  in  his  duty,  and  he  was  all  anxiety  to 
perform  his  task,  fearing  lest  the  Power  Within  the  Tank  should 
settle  upon  the  time  when  he  was  engaged  in  feeding  It,  to  exert 
harmful  influence  on  those  who  had  caused  Its  imprisonment. 

For  very  many  reasons  (but  particularly  because,  for  an  idle  Cree 
“  boy,”  there  were  too  many  temptations  about  the  Settlement, 
in  the  shape  of  the  Pool-room,  or  the  arrival  of  some  wanderer  who 
was  known  to  have  an  illicit  “  still  ”  in  the  Bush),  we  found  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  keep  the  chore  boy  moderately  busy,  and  since  practically 
all  he  did  was  to  keep  us  supplied  with  wood  and  water,  and  to 
feed  the  dogs  once  a  day,  we  had  no  compunction  about  letting  him 
fetch  sufficient  water  to  fill  the  tank,  although  it  might  mean  a  few 
extra  visits  to  the  lake.  In  very  bad  weather  we  filled  it  with  snow, 
but  this  was  not  very  satisfactory  since  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  snow 
to  make  even  a  pailful  of  water.  To  facilitate  Pierre’s  labour  we 
had  a  little  cart  made  for  him,  and  it  was  so  arranged  that  its  wheels 
could  be  substituted  by  runners  when  the  winter  arrived.  Two  or 
three  of  the  sleigh  dogs  were  harnessed  to  the  cart,  and  this  saved 
Pierre  from  having  to  carry  the  weight  of  the  pails  suspended  from 
a  yoke  on  his  shoulders. 

But  Pierre  could  never  reconcile  himself  to  the  fact  that  people 
who  did  no  work — so  far  as  he  could  see — should  require  to  bathe. 
Soon  after  the  bath  was  installed  he  asked  the  cook  :  “  What  IS 
that  thing  really  for  ?  ”  The  cook  explained.  You  filled  it  with 
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water,  took  off  your  clothes,  got  inside,  and  washed  yourself  all 
over  !  The  cook  was  a  Mission-trained  girl,  and  highly  enlightened 
as  Cree  lassies  go. 

“  And  how  often  do  they  do  that  ?  ”  enquired  Pierre. 

“  Every  day  !  ”  he  was  told. 

Every  day  !  Impossible  !  It  could  not  be  ! 

“  Yes  !  But  it  is  true  !  "  said  the  cook. 

“  Well !  ”  replied  Pierre.  “  The  white  missis  and  the  ookimow 1 
must  be  very  dirty  folk.  Here  am  I  having  passed  over  thirty 
summers,  and  I  have  never  had  such  a  wash  all  over  yet.  But  I  am 
sure  that  I  am  none  the  worse  for  it  !  ” 

So  the  chore  boy  was  happy,  and  congratulated  himself  on  having 
at  least  one  attribute  in  which  he  was  superior  to  the  white  man. 
In  any  case,  bath  or  no  bath,  Pierre  was  as  pleasant  a  person  to 
have  about  one  as  many  another  ;  he  took  much  pride  in  his  personal 
appearance,  and  with  his  brightly  coloured  neckerchiefs,  moccasins, 
and  gloves  of  fine  Indian  workmanship,  and  a  hat  of  the  sombrero 
variety,  with  a  band  of  coloured  porcupine-quill  work,  or  a  small 
astrakhan  cap  decorated  with  a  jaunty  little  feather,  he  presented 
a  most  dandified  appearance,  and  in  my  opinion  he  was  quite  the 
most  picturesque  Indian  in  the  village. 

I  was  soon  able  to  speak  enough  words  in  Cree  to  convey  what  I 
wanted  to  Pierre  ;  but  the  fact  that  one  Cree  word  stood  for  so 
many  variations  of  its  equivalent  in  English  led  to  some  strange 
misunderstandings.  On  one  occasion  I  almost  reduced  poor  Pierre 
to  tears  by  giving  him  half  a  pound  of  butter  with  which  to  clean 
his  suit  before  going  to  a  dance,  because  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
distinguish  whether  his  request  was  for  oil,  petrol,  butter  or  lard — - 
they  are  all  "  oil  ”  in  Cree — or  grease  ! 

Our  first  intention  had  been  to  siphon  the  water  from  the  tank  ; 
for  this  purpose  we  had  provided  ourselves  with  many  yards  of 
rubber  tubing,  and  we  were  obliged  to  have  the  bath  put  into  the 
kitchen.  Unfortunately  this  part  of  our  scheme  did  not  work  very 
well,  as  we  soon  found  when  we  tried  to  put  it  into  practice.  So  we 
had  to  give  it  up,  and  resorted  to  ladling  out  the  water  with  a 
“  dipper  ”  or  by  the  pailful.  For  this  reason  alone  we  were  glad  to 
have  the  bath  but  a  few  feet  from  the  water  supply  ;  it  was  also 
important  to  have  it  in  a  place  upon  which  we  could  more  or  less 
rely  for  warmth,  and  therefore  we  fixed  upon  the  kitchen  as  the 
most  likely  spot. 

The  house  consisted  of  four  rooms  below  stairs  and  four  attics 

1  Literally  "  Chief" — now  more  often  translated  as  “  Boss  ”  in  the  Lake  Atha- 
baska  district. 
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above  ;  a  covered  way  connected  our  back  door  with  an  enormous 
kitchen  at  the  rear  of  the  house.  This  kitchen  boasted  a  mighty 
iron  range  which  had  been  in  use  many  years  ago  when  the  Post  at 
Fort  Chipewyan  had  accommodated  as  many  as  from  twenty  to 
sixty  “  apprentices  ”  and  “  gentlemen  clerks  ”  from  Scotland,  who 
had  been  sent  to  this  far  North  country  to  learn  the  fur  trade,  in 
order  to  become,  in  due  course,  “  Factors  ”  for  the  Company’s 
numerous  Posts.  The  presence  of  this  enormous  kitchen  range, 
which  had  once  represented  modernity  in  its  very  latest  expression, 
always  filled  me  with  admiration  for  the  achievements  of  those  early 
pioneers  ;  for  in  the  days  when  there  were  neither  trains  nor  steam¬ 
boats  with  which  to  traverse  the  great  distances  of  Canada,  it  could 
have  been  no  light  task  to  transport  this  weight  of  iron  and  steel 
from  the  manufacturers  to  the  Northern  territory. 

The  kitchen  range  was  one  of  those  links  with  the  long  ago,  when 
the  Post  had  been  the  headquarters  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  fur  trade  ; 
but  the  chief  offices  have  long  since  been  transferred  elsewhere,  and 
now  my  husband,  in  the  capacity  of  Accountant,  was  the  only  white 
man  employed  by  the  Company  at  this  Post.  Fort  Chipewyan 
still  acts  as  headquarters  for  numerous  smaller  posts,  and  for  many 
far-flung  outposts,  and  it  is  probably  the  most  important  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  trading  centres  north  of  Edmonton  ;  but 
it  has  lost  some  of  the  glory  with  which  it  was  associated  some  fifty 
years  ago,  when  such  a  large  company  of  white  men  was  employed 
there.  So  the  roomy  back  kitchen  was  no  longer  of  use  to  us,  and 
we  gave  it  over  to  Pierre  Rabaska  and  Louis,  the  half-breed  teamster 
who  was  in  office  at  the  time  of  my  arrival.  Pierre  stayed  with  us 
practically  all  the  time  I  was  in  the  North,  but  we  had  two  or  three 
different  teamsters  during  my  sojourn  there. 

A  wooden  verandah  ran  along  the  front  of  the  house,  which  was 
of  the  bungalow  type  ;  half  of  this  verandah  we  screened  in  with 
mosquito  netting  soon  after  our  arrival,  and  it  made  a  pleasant 
retreat  where  one  could  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air  during  the  hot 
summer  days,  and  here  we  could  not  be  tormented  by  mosquitoes 
and  other  plagues,  which  made  the  life  of  the  “  Great-out-of-doors  ” 
an  impossible  dream  ;  for,  much  as  the  glories  there  displayed  might 
tempt  us  beyond  the  protection  of  our  fine  wire-netting,  we  were 
quickly  driven  back  by  the  powerful  forces  that  assailed  us. 

My  husband  went  to  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  expense  in  making 
alterations  and  repainting  the  interior  of  the  building,  prior  to  my 
arrival,  and  I  was  both  pleased  and  surprised  to  find  so  pretty  and 
comfortable  a  home  such  a  long  way  from  civilization.  I  had  seen 
few  of  the  genuine  Canadian  log  houses,  which  are  both  cosy  and 
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beautiful,  after  leaving  Lac  la  Biche,  and  many  of  the  wooden 
shacks  and  houses  which  we  had  passed  en  route  to  the  North  had 
prepared  me  for  a  very  different  dwelling  from  the  one  which  I 
found  there.  Before  the  alterations  had  been  made  the  lower  part 
of  the  house  had  consisted  of  only  two  large  rooms  ;  now  the  front 
door  opened  into  a  fairly  large  sitting-room,  with  the  small  kitchen 
(and  bathroom)  behind,  and  parallel  with  these  rooms  a  dining¬ 
room  and  a  large  bedroom  had  been  arranged.  We  put  the  attics 
to  good  use  ;  one  served  as  a  bedroom  ;  one  as  a  storeroom  for 
dried  and  tinned  foods  ;  another  we  kept  as  a  quiet  corner  where 
books  and  papers  could  be  stacked  away,  and  where  anyone  who 
wanted  to  plead  “  Not  at  home  ”  could  find  a  retreat,  since  the 
sitting-room  was  impossible  for  this  purpose.  The  fourth  attic  we 
left  empty,  but  later  it  became  a  living  room  and  nursery  for  the 
cook  and  two  of  her  children. 

The  walls  and  ceilings  throughout  the  house  were  lined  with 
beaver-board  painted  with  washable,  cream-coloured  paint,  except 
for  the  attics,  which  were  of  plain  stained  wood.  The  floors  were 
polished,  and  the  general  effect  was  quite  pleasing,  and  it  had  the 
advantage  of  being  easy  to  keep  clean.  This  was  a  great  boon,  for 
I  found  that  the  half-breed  workers  we  engaged  had  inherited  a 
Scottish  characteristic  which  found  expression  during  the  annual 
spring-cleaning  which  they  insisted  upon  performing.  Useless  to 
tell  them  that  we  should  prefer  a  little  cleaning  done  every  day,  so 
that  the  place  was  always  bright  and  clean,  and  left  no  necessity  for 
an  annual  upheaval.  They  were  ruthless.  Every  stick  and  stone 
about  the  place  was  turned  outside,  and  every  ceiling  and  wall  in 
the  house  was  scoured.  Fortunately  the  beaver-board  was  easy  to 
clean,  or  we  might  have  had  weeks  of  misery  instead  of  only  a  day 
or  so.  One  is  pretty  much  in  the  hands  of  these  workers,  for  they 
consider  they  are  doing  a  great  favour  in  coming  to  the  house  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  the  work,  and  they  expect  very  high  payment  for 
their  services.  Incidentally  they  like  to  do  things  in  their  own  way, 
and  if  they  approve  of  an  annual  upheaval  no  modern  housewifely 
ideas,  such  as  turning  out  one  room  a  week,  in  order  to  keep  a 
general  level  of  cleanliness  and  harmony,  can  be  allowed  to  come 
between  them  and  their  plans.  However,  these  things  are  not 
important  enough  to  be  allowed  to  cause  friction,  and  we  considered 
ourselves  fortunate  to  get  such  excellent  workers,  so  we  gave  them  a 
free  rein — and,  for  a  short  while,  suffered  in  silence. 

We  had  a  large  cellar  underneath  the  kitchen  ;  it  was  really  little 
more  than  a  hole  in  the  ground,  with  a  few  wooden  shelves  let  into 
the  sandy  walls,  but — except  on  rare  occasions  when  it  was  visited 
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by  a  skunk — this  place  made  a  good  storeroom  for  our  stock  of 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  and  also  for  certain  articles  of  food 
which  would  spoil  if  frozen  too  often. 

We  took  only  very  strong,  simple  furniture  into  the  North, 
because  transportation  is  both  difficult  and  costly,  and  for  this 
reason  we  had  decided  that,  when  vacating  the  house,  we  should 
leave  behind  the  main  furnishings.  So  we  brought  nothing  into  the 
North  with  which  we  should  regret  to  part,  and  with  this  end  in 
view  we  were  able  to  purchase  some  very  suitable  things  at  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Store  in  Edmonton.  With  the  help  of  a  few  yards  of 
gay  cretonne,  with  which  I  made  curtains,  hangings  and  cushion 
covers,  we  were  able  to  effect  a  quite  charming  interior  decoration 
scheme. 

We  were  also  fortunate  in  having  about  us  pictures  which  gave  11s 
real  pleasure,  not  only  for  their  beauty,  but  also  for  the  associations 
with  which  they  were  connected.  It  is  of  special  importance  to 
surround  oneself  with  lovely  things  when  one  spends  hours,  days, 
and  even  weeks  within  one’s  own  four  walls,  and  this  is  a  matter  the 
importance  of  which  cannot  be  overstated.  Many  of  our  favourite 
pictures  had  been  given  to  us  as  wedding  presents  by  artist  friends. 
Amongst  these  were  six  etchings  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Haagensen,  whose 
work,  if  as  yet  little  known  to  the  general  public,  is  so  much  esteemed 
by  the  collector  and  the  connoisseur.  It  surprised  and  pleased  me 
to  find  how  much  attention  these  etchings  claimed,  even  in  this  land 
where  the  appreciation  of  beautiful  and  cultured  work  is  hardly,  as 
yet,  a  developed  “  sense.”  The  charming  proprietor  of  the  shop 
where  I  had  the  etchings  framed  told  me  later  that  he  could  scarcely 
bear  to  part  with  them  when  he  had  finished  his  task  :  “  For,”  he 
said,  ”  it’s  rarely  that  you  see  work  of  that  calibre  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.”  This  poor  man  went  bankrupt,  some  time  later,  through 
trying  to  educate  the  people  of  a  North-West  town  to  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  fine  arts.  Unfortunately  he  aimed  too  high  to  start  with, 
scorning  to  take  his  public  through  slow  and  gentle  stages  towards 
the  attainment  of  a  higher  ideal.  This  Canadian’s  aim  was  splendid, 
but  he  forgot  that  his  countrymen  have  spent  so  long  wrestling  with 
the  soil,  and  struggling  to  attain  even  the  necessities  of  life  by  sheer 
manual  labour,  that  only  by  a  very  slow  process  can  the  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation  of  beauty  for  beauty’s  sake,  be  wide¬ 
spread  amongst  the  people.  Nevertheless,  scarcely  a  simple  trapper 
or  exalted  official  who  called  at  our  little  house  left  without  some 
w'ord  of  wonderment  or  pleasure  after  seeing  the  pictures  to  which 
I  have  referred,  and,  indeed,  I  think  the  strong,  spiritual  impulse 
which  is  revealed  in  all  of  Mr.  Haagensen’s  work  cannot  fail  to 


D.  M.  ROURKE  “AT  HOME”  ONE  SUNDAY  MORNING 
Though  “  5o°  below  ”  outside,  the  suu  was  shining  brilliantly  as  this  picture,  which  the  writer  took 
with  a  “  number  2  ”  Brownie,  will  show. 
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strike  an  echoing  and  sympathetic  note  in  the  heart  of  the  observer 
who  has  a  true  sense  of  beauty. 

E  is  possible  that  the  North  American  Indian  may  be  far  behind 
the  European  m  his  mental  development,  but  he  has  a  deep  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  beautiful,  which  enables  him  to  recognize  and  reverence 
any  lovely  thing  with  which  he  may  come  in  contact.  It  interested 
me  to  find  that  the  one.  picture  amongst  our  collection  which 
attracted  particular  attention  from  Indian  callers  was  of  a  little 
Norwegian  scene,  which  was  very  typical  of  much  of  the  Northern 
Canadian  landscape.  And  since  most  of  the  “  Art  ”  that  found  its 
way  into  the  North  was  represented  by  coloured  plates  from  various 
c  leap  magazines,  our  treasures  were  a  revelation  which  never  failed 
to  give  our  visitors  pleasure. 

One  is  often  struck  by  the  similarity  between  many  of  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  customs  and  superstitions  and  those  belonging  to  North 
America,  and  the  strong  resemblance  of  the  landscape  scenes  of 
Norway  to  those  of  Northern  Canada  suggests  a  reason  for  the 
partiality  which  Norwegians  have  for  settlement  in  this  Dominion 
It  is  also  interesting  to  recall  that  the  "  York  ”  boats,  which  played  so 
large  a  part  m  the  early  development  of  Canada,  were  modelled  on 
the  lines  of  the  old  Norse  galley.  Usually  they  were  manned  by 
Orkneymen.  There  are  prosperous  Norwegian  settlements  located 
m  Alberta,  where  the  people  have  been  long  established  ;  here  they 
lead  a  happy,  free  existence,  reminiscent  of  their  days  in  the  home 
country.  From  time  to  time  they  hold  Norwegian  Fairs  :  this  is 
usually  in  the  summer  months,  and  it  is  a  time  of  excitement  and 
merrymaking.  At  these  fairs  exhibitions  of  beautiful  Norwegian 
handicrafts  are  held,  and  there  are  displays  of  work  representing 
the  various  industries  in  which  the  people  of  the  settlements  engage. 
Much  of  the  Norwegian  hand-weaving  is  very  lovely,  and  compares 
most  favourably  with  examples  of  this  industry  from  any  part  of 
the  world,  though  there  would  probably  be  not  enough  demand  for 
hand-woven  goods  in  North  America  to  make  the  pursuit  of  this 
occupation  a  profitable  undertaking.  The  same  thing  might  be  said 
of  the  original  North  American  Indian  arts  and  handicrafts,  which 
are  very  well  worth  investigation  and  resuscitation,  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  one  could  find  a  large  enough  market  to  make  the  occupa¬ 
tion  more  than  a  fascinating  hobby  for  those  who  could  afford  to 
indulge  in  so  delightful  an  engagement. 

So  far  as  our  part  of  the  world  is  concerned  there  are  very  few 
traces  of  the  original  art  of  the  country  left,  and  I  was  told  by  people 
in  the  Settlement  that  many  tourists  who  make  the  trip  during  the 
summer  months  to  the  "  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun  ”  go  back  home 
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with  what  they  fondly  believe  to  be  genuine  Eskimo  handiwork,  but 
which  is  really  the  produce  of  San  hrancisco  which  has  been  sent 
into  the  North  for  the  Eskimo  to  resell  on  profitable  terms. 

I  have  in  my  possession  some  exquisite  examples  of  North 
American  Indian  workmanship  ;  but  it  is  all  modern,  and  shows 
the  European  influence  throughout.  My  cook,  Dora,  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  needlewoman  :  her  embroidery  on  caribou  or  moose-skin 
garments,  with  either  silk,  beads  or  dyed  porcupine  quills,  was 
hardly  to  be  excelled  in  the  village.  One  of  my  most  interesting 
possessions  was  an  old  powder-horn  which  Dora  sold  to  me,  and 
which  she  told  me  had  been  used  in  the  early  “  gun  ”  days  by  the 
men  of  her  family. 

I  was  very  impressed  with  the  cook’s  appearance  when  she  first 
arrived,  for  she  was  wearing  some  of  the  most  lovely  moccasins  I 
had  yet  seen  :  you  could  see  them  coming  from  her  shack  down  the 
valley,  at  the  back  of  our  house,  when  she  was  yet  afar  off.  1  hey 
sparkled  and  glittered  in  the  sun,  like  the  shoes  of  a  fairy  princess, 
for  they  were  worked  all  over  with  shining  blue  and  green  beads. 

The  cook  arrived  on  the  morning  after  my  return  from  Fitzgerald, 
and  she  told  me  that,  since  she  was  living  only  three  minutes'  walk 
from  the  house,  she  would  come  in  every  morning  immediately  after 
breakfast,  and  stay  with  us  throughout  the  day.  I  was,  please,  to 
call  her  "  the  cook,”  although,  of  course,  she  was  prepared  to  do 
most  of  the  work  of  this  small  house,  with  the  help  of  the  chore  boy 
for  particularly  rough  jobs.  I  afterwards  learned  that  this  designa¬ 
tion  was  considered  to  carry  a  certain  dignity  which  made  the 
occupation  of  housework  more  palatable  to  the  Indians  and  half- 
breeds  ;  so  that  even  if  you  engaged  more  than  one  of  them  for 
domestic  work  they  still  liked  to  be  called  “  cooks. 

Dora  was  considered  one  of  the  belles  of  the  village,  although  she 
was  twenty-seven,  a  mother  of  four  children,  and  a  widow  of  some 
years  standing.  Lena,  who  was  then  her  youngest  child,  arrived 
with  her  mother,  slung  upon  Dora’s  hip  in  a  brown  blanket.  A 
most  picturesque  and  whimsical  mite  she  looked  ;  peeping  up  at 
me  with  eager,  brown  eyes,  which  seemed  one  with  the  colour  scheme 
of  her  quaint  little  face. 

The  cook,  who  was  mostly  of  Cree  extraction,  was  of  the  “  Mongol  ’ 
type  of  Indian  ;  squat,  flat -headed,  with  high  cheekbones,  broad 
features  and  sleek,  black  hair.  Her  brother,  who  rejoiced  in  the 
name  of  Archibald  (though  he  was  usually  known  as  “  Chappie  ” 
Villebrune),  was  a  tall,  graceful  youth,  and  more  like  the  aristocratic 
Indian  of  children’s  picture-books,  with  the  aquiline  nose,  sloping, 
high  forehead,  and  deep-set,  far-seeing  eyes.  Many  of  the  Atha- 
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baskanS  are  0f  almost  Egyptian  appearance  ;  one  we  used  to  describe 
as  iutankhamen  ;  the  similarity  between  this  man’s  features 
and  the  pictured  representation  of  the  early  Egyptian  king  was 
really  remarkable. 


or  everyday  wear  Dora  wore  the  sort  of  clothing  most  favoured 
by  the  Indian  and  the  half-breed  of  to-day  ;  it  is  such  as  might 
be  worn  by  the  peasantry  of  almost  any  country,  and  yet  it  has 
become  very  typical  of  the  modern  Indian  in  Northern  Canada  A 
large,  enveloping  black  shawl  of  fine  cashmere  is  almost  a  uniform, 
so  universal  is  its  popularity  amongst  these  people.  The  shawl  is 
draped  over  the  head  in  the  old-time  fashion  of  the  Lancashire  lass 
but,  instead  of  clogs,  the  Indian  and  half-breed  girls  wear  gaily 
decorated  moccasins. 

The  women  still  wear  their  skirts  rather  long  and  very  full  and 
one  suspects  the  presence  of  many  petticoats.  Nevertheless,  fashion 
books  do  find  their  way  into  the  North  in  these  enlightened  times, 
and  the  system  of  shopping  by  post,  even  amongst  the  Indians,  is 
now  brought  to  a  fine  art.  So  on  Sundays  and  holidays  the  women 
come  forth  in  their  really  gorgeous  apparel  which  has  been  sent  in 
rom  Outside,  and  is  saved  for  these  occasions.  Many  of  them 
carry  their  clothes  off  very  well  indeed.  Dora’s  old  mother,  who 
was  the  celebrated  gossip  and  news-carrier  of  the  village,1  had  the 
carriage  and  bearing  of  a  grand  duchess,  and  not  a  woman  in  the 

territory,  whether  brown  or  white,  could  hold  a  candle  to  her  in  this 
respect. 

Every  day  she  went  to  Mass  ;  for  there  she  could  meet  her  cronies 
and  discuss  the  news  of  the  Settlement.  Sometimes  I  watched  her 
from  my  window,  as  she  went  over  the  hill  to  the  church  ;  she  was 
an  enormous  woman,  and,  in  spite  of  her  height  and  bulk,  she  held 
herself  erect  as  a  ramrod,  and  when  she  passed  I  was  reminded  of 

the  dignity  and  grace  of  a  great  sailing-ship  breasting  the  high  seas 
with  sails  unfurled. 

Mrs.  Villebrune  wore  her  voluminous  skirts  rather  short  ;  and 
never  discarded  her  beautiful  shawl  at  any  season  of  the  year,  for 
she  scorned  the  fashions  which  were  portrayed  in  the  modern 
catalogues. 

Messrs.  Eaton,  of  Winnipeg,  were  a  very  enterprising  firm,  and 
did  much  to  wean  the  native  people  of  the  North  from  giving  un¬ 
divided  patronage  to  the  fur  traders.  Every  spring-time  they  sent 


-  orthern  villages,  like  all  villages  the  world  over,  have  always  had  their  local 
news-bearers  and  scandal-mongers.  In  the  early  days  of  white  settlement  the 
windows  of  the  shacks  were  made  of  buffalo  parchment,  because  glass  was  not  taken 
into  the  territory,  and  the  bullet  holes  which  brought  the  beasts  down  were  welcomed 
as  peep-holes  by  the  gossips  and  "  peeping  toms.” 
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a  new  catalogue  into  the  North  ;  one  came  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  ;  one  went  to  Mr.  Ihomas  Woodman,  a  free-trader,  and 
both  were  in  great  demand  amongst  the  people  of  the  Settlement 
and  the  surrounding  bush  country. 

So  greatly  was  this  bulky  catalogue  valued  by  the  people  that  I 
used  to  call  it  the  “  Indian’s  Family  Bible.”  It  had  another  claim 
to  that  title,  for  many  of  the  model  dresses  and  coats  bore  names 
which  were  frequently  adopted  by  the  people,  in  the  same  way  in 
which  the  country-folk  in  England  used  to  name  their  children  after 
the  hero  in  some  favourite  Bible  story,  and  many  a  little  mahogany- 
coloured  infant  in  the  North  answers  to  the  name  of  Archibald, 
Bernadette,  Evelyn,  Phyllis,  and  the  like  ;  names  gleaned  from 
Eaton’s  Catalogue. 

So  keen  were  many  of  the  Indian  women  to  wear  only  the  most 
correct  “  white  ”  clothes  that  they  took  great  pains  to  copy  every 
detail  of  the  dresses  worn  by  the  white  women  in  the  Settlement  ; 
both  colour  and  design  as  well  as  “  cut  ”  would  be  carefully  studied 
and  repeated.  The  wife  of  the  R.C.M.P.  Corporal  once  told  me  a 
rather  amusing  tale  of  how  her  husband  pursued  a  lady  in  green, 
thinking  it  to  be  his  wife,  because  of  the  dress  which  she  was  wearing. 
But  it  turned  out  to  be  Mary  Jane,  my  cook’s  cousin,  who  had 
noticed  the  new  dress  of  the  Corporal’s  lady,  as  she  sat  behind  her 
in  church  on  the  previous  Sunday  ;  and  so  she  had  hurried  home, 
and,  with  her  nimble  fingers,  created  a  dress  in  its  own  image. 

This  incident  rather  disturbed  the  Corporal’s  wife,  and  she  was 
inclined  to  resent  this  little  habit  of  the  village  maidens  ;  however, 
as  I  pointed  out  in  consolment,  the  copying  of  the  dress  was  a  most 
flattering  procedure,  with  which  one  ought  to  feel  rather  pleased 
than  otherwise.  For  my  own  part,  since  I  design  and  make  most  of 
my  own  dresses,  which  are  never  particularly  fashionable,  but 
always  comfortable,  I  did  not  mind  giving  the  girls  the  opportunity 
of  following  this  economical  lead  ! 


I  soon  learned  that,  in  taking  on  Dora,  I  was  adopting  practically 
the  whole  of  her  immediate  family.  She  started  to  come  to  work 
with  one  baby  ;  two  months  afterwards  a  new  one  arrived,  and, 
later  still,  the  child  who  stayed  at  home  with  Mrs.  Villebrune  became 
a  nuisance  to  its  grandmother,  and  that  one,  too,  arrived  at  the 
house  when  its  mother  came  to  work. 

Dora  took  matters  into  her  own  hands  :  she  was  an  interesting 
character,  and  caused  us  a  considerable  amount  of  entertainment — 
and  sometimes  a  little  anxiety.  She  was  very  capable,  but  some- 
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what  relentless,  and  we  were  very  much  at  her  mercy,  for  if  Dora 

ailed  us  there  was  not  another  woman  in  the  Settlement  available 
for  domestic  work. 

At  an  early  stage  Dora  started  to  insinuate  her  family  into  our 
domestic  scheme.  She  decreed  that  the  laundry  should  be  done  by 
a  certain  Mrs.  Flett,  a  charming  lady  to  whom  we  became  quite 
attached.  “  She’s  my  aunt,  you  see  !  ”  said  Dora,  “  so  of  course  I 
must  have  this  job  for  her.'’  Extra  cleaning  would  be  done  by  Mary 
Jane  Flett,  the  cousin,  or  Bernadette  Villebrune,  the  sister,  and 
Dora  would  see  to  it  that  there  was  extra  cleaning  to  be  done  ! 
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Moccasin  and  glove-making  would  be  done  by  Mrs.  Villebrune — at 
her  own.  price,  and  of  course  Dora  decreed  that  she  herself  would  do 
the  household  shopping  for  us  at  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Stores  (though, 
of  course,  we  should  have  traded  there  in  any  case),  not  only  because 
we  were  attached  to  the  Company,  but  because  the  Factor  was  a 
“  sort-of-an-uncle  ”  of  hers,  and  so  on.  If  you  offended  one  member 
of  the  ever-widening  family  circle  all  were  offended  :  if  one  left 
your  service  the  whole  lot  were  liable  to  desert  you.  So  much  tact 
and  discrimination  had  to  be  shown,  for  the  position  of  a  “  green¬ 
horn  woman  trying  to  keep  house  without  domestic  help  in  the 
North  is  no  enviable  one.  The  trials  of  bread-making  alone  would 
be  almost  enough  to  turn  a  novice  white-haired  within  a  week,  for 
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not  only  has  one  the  ordinary  difficulties  which  are  naturally  present 
in  so  remote  a  spot,  but,  in  the  winter,  the  temperature  is  likely  to 
drop  from  30 °  to  60 0  below  zero  in  the  night,  and  the  whole  “  bread¬ 
setting  ”  must  be  packed  up  carefully  with  blankets  and  eiderdowns 
to  keep  it  from  freezing  while  it  rises.  There  was  no  baker  to  fall 
back  upon  if  your  batch  of  bread  failed,  except  during  one  short, 
glorious  period,  when  a  certain  Mr.  Cummings  ran  a  combined  pool- 
room  and  restaurant,  in  a  big,  barn-like  wooden  shack  in  the  centre 
of  the  village. 

Dora  expected  to  make  enough  in  edible  perquisites  to  almost 
entirely  feed  her  immediate  family.  Ihere  is  a  lovely  story  told  of 
how,  before  she  came  to  us,  she  was  engaged  for  temporary  work 
up  at  the  Barracks.  Dora  was  a  thoroughly  nice  girl,  except  for 
the  few  occasions  on  which  her  violent  temper  got  the  better  of  her, 
and,  because  of  this,  they  bore  with  very  much  at  the  Barracks  - 
but  the  store  cupboard  suffered  considerably,  and  the  mess  bills 
were  in  danger  of  becoming  so  extended  as  to  be  almost  deserving 
of  criticism  from  higher  quarters.  So  the  Corporal  decided  that 
something  would  have  to  be  done  about  this  delicate  little  matter. 

One  day  Dora  pleaded  a  sick  headache.  The  trapper  who  told 
me  this  story  put  it  this  way  : 

“  She  sat  about,  first  in  one  chair,  then  in  another  ;  and  somehow 
she  seemed  to  be  a  little  bit  larger  every  time  you  noticed  her  sittin’ 
in  a  new  place.  Finally  she  plumps  down  in  the  easiest  chair  she 
could  find,  and  refused  to  budge  an  inch.  And  all  the  time  she  was 
a-hanging  on  to  the  middle  of  her. 

“  At  last  the  missus  says  :  '  Say,  Dora  !  If  you’re  feelin’  that-a 
way  you’d  better  be  gettin’  home.’  So  Dora  decides  she  d  go. 
Everyone  noticed  she  walked  sort  o’  queerish-like,  and  looked  what 
you  might  call  awkward  and  bulky.  An’  all  the  time  she  kept  on 
holdin’  to  her  middle,  or  thereabouts.  Pretty  soon  someone  says  : 
‘  Well,  if  that  girl  isn’t  about  to  provide  the  Settlement  with  an 
interestin’  event,  an’  that  in  a  few  minutes  or  so,  I’m  ready  to  stake 
my  promisin’  oil  claim  !  ’ 

“  Well,  most  of  us  knew  that  couldn’t  be  possible,  seein  that 
she’d  provided  this  particular  interest  only  a  bit  of  a  while  ago,  so 
everyone  decides  it’s  fishy-like,  an’  the  Corp.  says  :  ‘  Now  here’s  the 
time  somethin’s  done  !  ’ 

“  So  he  goes  a  shorter  way  down  to  the  lady’s  shack,  an’  sure 
enough  he  meets  her  on  the  upward  trail,  just  before  she  gets  to  her 
own  place. 

“  ‘  That’s  a  mighty  bad  pain  you’ve  got,  Dora  !  ’  he  says. 

“  '  It  sure  is  !  ’  groans  Dora,  hanging  on  to  her  centre-piece. 
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\  ou  must  be  faint,  says  the  Corporal.  '  You’re  mighty 
bundled  up  !  How  about  loosening  your  shawl  a  bit,  and  gettin’  a 
bit  of  air  to  yourself  ?  ’ 

"  Well,  the  girl,  she  says  she  couldn’t  be  doin’  with  air— not  with 
this  particular  complaint,  and  she  draws  her  shawl  more  closely 
round  about,  and  so  makes  herself  look  bulkier  than  ever  :  in  fact 
her  contour  looked  uncommon  like  as  if  she  was  suffering  from 
bulbous  growths  in  the  shape  of  jam  pots  ! 

“  Now  the  Corp.  he  remembered  that  his  missus  had  been  bottling 
and  canning  that  day,  so  in  the  end  he  made  Dora  disgorge,  and  sure 
enough  she’d  about  three  pound  pots  of  jam,  besides  half  a  roast  of 
moose  meat,  a  supply  of  potatoes,  two  cans  of  butter  and  some 
salted  eggs.  But  he’s  a  good  sort,  the  Corp.,  an’  I’ve  no  doubt  he 
let  her  get  away  with  some  of  it  all  right  ;  but  I  guess  he  warned  her 
that  she’d  have  to  draw  in  her  horns  just  a  little — despite  her  old 
mother,  who  probably  put  her  up  to  half  of  her  mischief  !  ” 

Thus  the  story  ;  which  may  and  may  not  be  entirely  true,  and 
even  if  it  is,  the  poor  girl -  who  prided  herself  on  her  personal 
honesty-  might  plead  her  distressed  circumstances,  for  she  had,  at 
that  time,  three  children  to  provide  for,  and  no  doubt  when  the 
hunting  was  poor,  her  support  was  extended  to  her  father,  mother 
and  brothers,  not  to  mention  a  few  stray  hunting  uncles  and  friends. 
So  on  the  whole  we  would  all  view  such  lapses  with  a  certain  amount 
of  amusement  and  sympathy,  and  hoped  that  regular  employment 
and  a  good  salary  would  inspire  her  to  new  ideals  which  might  be  a 
step  onward  from  the  urge  to  fulfil  an  ordinary,  primary  instinct, 
based  on  the  fundamental  impulse  of  self-preservation,  which, 
in  this  case,  was  extended  to  the  family,  thus,  at  the  same  time, 
satisfying  the  demands  of  the  herd  instinct. 

Cowie  makes  some  caustic  remarks  about  native  women  pilferers, 
and  says  that  they  are  “  adept  at  pilfering  any  article  they  can 
squat  down  on,”  while  a  friend  of  his  humorously  suggests  that  they 
carry  some  special  device  to  aid  them  to  that  end  ! 


CHAPTER  VII 
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WHITE  FEATHER — LAST  OF  HIS  LINE 

THOSE  who  have  lived  in  the  further  Posts  of  the  North- 
West  Territories  will  consider  that  Fort  Chipewyan 
represents  civilization  compared  with  the  places  at  which 
many  of  them  have  been  stationed.  This  is  indeed  true 
if  one  considers  the  remote  spots  which  have  been  visited,  and  the 
conditions  to  which  adaptation  has  been  made — in  the  past  by  such 
men  as  Thomas  Simpson  and  Peter  Warren  Dease  ;  Samuel  Hearne 
(who,  in  1755,  started  his  life  of  adventure  at  the  early  age  of  ten 
years),  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  and  Sir  John  Franklin  ;  or  again, 
in  more  recent  times  by  pioneers  like  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson,  Nansen 
and  John  Hornby  ;  or  Hector  Pitchforth,  who  recently  died  from 
privations  and  exposure,  in  the  lonely  wastes  of  Baffin’s  Land. 

Nevertheless,  Fort  Chipewyan  is  very  representative  of  the  in¬ 
habited  places  in  the  Northern  outposts  of  the  Empire,  for  if  one  is 
stationed  at  a  post,  and  not  travelling  from  place  to  place,  life  in 
one  Settlement  is  very  much  the  same  as  life  in  another,  once  the 
amenities  of  a  civilized  community  are  left  behind. 

There  are  plenty  of  white  people  at  Fort  Fitzgerald  and  Fort 
Smith,  the  men,  for  the  most  part,  being  attached  to  the  wireless 
station,  the  police  and  the  trading  stores  ;  but  at  Fort  Chipewyan 
I  found  only  three  white  families1  with  the  exception  of  the  Sisters, 
the  Brothers,  and  the  Bishop  at  the  Holy  Angel’s  Mission,  which  is 
situated  a  little  apart  from  the  Settlement.  These  good  people, 
devoted  to  their  work  and  their  faith,  live  a  life  entirely  apart  from 
the  Settlement,  or  at  least  playing  but  a  silent  part,  for  they  are 
rarely  seen  beyond  their  own  four  walls,  except  in  the  fulfilment  of 
their  duties,  though  it  is  true  that  a  good  deal  of  such  social  life  as 
there  is  in  the  Settlement  centres  around  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
the  Protestant  Missions. 

hurther  north  from  us  again  the  whaling  stations  bring  many 
whites  ”  into  the  country,  but  at  the  present  time  Fort  Chipewyan, 

1  Later,  when  the  Anglican  minister  left  the  Fort  there  were  only  two  white 
families  in  the  Settlement. 
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and  similar  small  settlements  of  the  North,  have  little  to  offer  the 
white  woman  in  the  way  of  companionship  with  her  own  kind. 

I  have  heard  it  said,  by  one  who  has  studied  the  question  very 
closely,  that  there  are  really  very  few  absolutely  pure-blooded 
Indians  left  to-day,  and  that  a  “  white  streak  ”  is  invariably  to  be 
traced  if  one  makes  searching  enquiry.  As  a  rule  the  names  point 
to  either  a  French  or  Anglo-Saxon  introduction  into  the  family.  I 
have  not  really  made  a  study  of  this  question,  and  while  it  is  possible 
that,  further  south  from  us,  where  reserved  tracts  of  land  (known 
as  "  the  Reservations  ”)  have  been  allotted  to  the  Indians,  there 
may  be  families  whose  blood  is  absolutely  unmixed,  either  with  an 
Indian  of  another  tribe  or  with  the  white  race,  yet  I  believe  this  to 
be  rather  rare. 

So  far  as  we  could  prove  it,  however,  there  were  a  few  pure- 
blooded  Indians  living  in  our  Settlement,  or  attached  to  it  through 
their  fur-trading  associations  with  either  the  white  “  free-trader,” 
Mr.  Thomas  Woodman  ;  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  or  Messrs. 
Hamden  and  Ali  (or  Ally),  the  Assyrian  traders  carrying  on 
business  in  the  West  Bay. 

The  majority  of  the  people  at  Fort  Chipewyan  are  sprung  from 
the  Indians  of  the  Athabaskan  tribes  united  with  either  French  or 
Scottish  peoples.  In  a  few  families  the  Indian  strain  is  not  very 
apparent  ;  in  others  only  the  names  point  to  the  fact  that  an 
ancestor  belonged  to  the  white  race. 

It  interested  me  greatly  to  discover  that  the  child  of  a  mixed 
union  is  very  proud  indeed  of  his  white  blood,  and  considers  himself 
a  vastly  superior  person  to  his  wholly  "  red  ”  cousin.  I  have  heard 
the  one  refer  to  the  other  as  a  “  dirty  little  dog  of  an  Indian  boy  ” 
in  tones  conveying  the  most  scathing  contempt,  and  this  the  Indian 
meekly  accepted,  probably  wishing  that  he,  too,  could  claim  affinity 
with  the  favoured  “  whites.” 

Alas  for  my  dreams  of  the  noble  red  man,  dreams  created  through 
pictures  seen  in  childish  books,  or  conjured  within  my  mind  whilst 
I  read  Longfellow’s  beautiful  story  of  Hiawatha.  Yet  such  a  proud 
and  glorious  race  of  red  men  did  surely  exist  before  the  white  man 
came.  Every  now  and  again  one  comes  across  an  Indian  dignified 
in  bearing,  graceful  and  agile  in  movement,  and  noble  in  conduct  : 
a  true  reflection  of  the  Indian  as  I  had  pictured  him,  and  as  he  might 
indeed  have  appeared  before  the  "  pale-face  ”  invaded  his  hunting- 
grounds.  There  are,  of  course,  to-day,  North  American  Indians  who 
are  filling  high  and  responsible  positions  in  various  fields  of  activity, 
but  it  is  with  the  Indian  whose  opportunities  are  few  and  vague 
that  we  are  now  dealing. 
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Mr.  Isaac  Cowie,  in  his  book  entitled  The  Company  of  Adventurers, 
published  in  1913,  gives  the  following  pen-picture  of  the  prairie 
Indians  of  his  time  : 

“  The  prairie  Indians,  when  I  first  saw  them  in  1867  were  monarchs 
of  all  they  surveyed,  living  like  princes  on  the  fat  of  abundant  game, 
hunting  their  sport,  and  war  their  glorious  pastime  ;  for  they  were 

‘  Free  as  the  day,  when  Nature  first  made  man, 

Ere  the  base  laws  of  servitude  began, 

When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran.’ 

“  No  more  pitiful  result  of  the  coming  of  civilization  into  the 
North-West  can  be  seen  than  the  contrast  between  '  the  Chief  his 
Warriors  leading  ’  in  barbaric  splendour  arrayed,  when  buffalo 
covered  the  plains,  and  the  poor  ragged  outcasts  who  pick  up  the 
leavings  of  the  people  who  are  now  the  Lords  of  the  Land.” 

If  this  be  true  of  the  prairie  Indians  of  Mr.  Cowie’s  time  it  is  still 
more  true  of  Indians  in  some  parts  of  the  country  to-day  ;  so  there 
is  some  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  they  find  contentment  in 
their  absorption  by  the  white  races. 

So  far  as  the  material  things  of  life  are  concerned  the  Indian  of 
to-day  is,  as  a  ward  of  the  Government,  better  off,  perhaps,  than 
he  was  in  Cowie’s  time.  I  believe  they  are  very  well  looked  after  on 
the  Indian  Reservations  ;  in  the  North  the  Police  do  most  excellent 
service  for  them  in  places  where  the  Indian  agents  are  too  far  distant 
to  be  of  any  real  value  and  Reservations  are  non-existent.  Our  own 
local  policeman,  Corporal  Bryant  of  the  R.C.M.P.,  was  ever  alive  to 
our  responsibility  towards  the  Indian,  and  indefatigable  in  his  work 
on  their  behalf.  But  in  spite  of  all  these  things  the  glory  of  the  red 
race  is  gone,  ambition  in  some  cases,  greed,  or  a  misapplied  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  others  have,  under  the  cloak  of  civilization,  combined 
together  to  wrest  from  the  Indian  his  birthright.  The  defiant 
independence  of  an  ill-fated  outcast  can  be  a  finer  thing  than  the 
fawning  servility  of  a  beggar  craving  sustenance  from  the  hand  that 
has  taken  its  all,  and  there  is  little  independence  left  in  many  of  the 
tribes  to-day.  It  is  true  that  we  are,  now,  doing  everything  in  our 
power  to  improve  conditions  for  the  Indians,  and  that  many  of  them, 
adopting  the  white  man’s  methods  and  benefiting  by  his  educational 
schemes,  have  risen  to  prominence  and  power,  yet  I  often  wonder 
what  we  have  given  to  them  one-half  so  precious  as  that  which  they 
have  sold  to  us. 

In  his  Life  with  the  Eskimo  Stefansson  made  some  interesting 
comments  concerning  the  white  man’s  dealing  with  the  Eskimo,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  many  of  his  views  are  applicable  to  our 
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relations  with  the  native  stock  throughout  Northern  Canada.  The 
following  paragraph  from  Stefansson  on  Conversion  of  the  Heathen 
illustrates  an  attitude  which  I  have  often  experienced  amongst  the 
Crees  and  the  Chipewyans.  He  says  : 

“I  am  so  great  an  admirer  of  the  Eskimo  before  civilization 
changed  them  that  it  is  not  easy  to  get  me  to  say  that  civilization 
has  improved  them  in  any  material  way,  leaving  aside,  of  course, 
the  question  of  whether  it  profiteth  a  man  that  he  gain  the  whole 
earth  if  he  lose  his  own  soul.  But  although  it  is  not  easy  to  get  me 
to  admit  that  the  present-day  Eskimo  are  far  better  men  than  their 
forefathers,  it  is  easy  to  get  them  themselves  to  admit  it.  In  fact 
they  are  of  late  years  rather  prone  to  assert  that  they  are  better  men 
than  their  ancestors.  To  quote  my  man  Ilavinirk.  He  said  to  me  one 
day  :  ‘  1  he  people  of  Kotzebue  Sound  were  formerly  very  bad,  but 
they  are  all  good  now.  In  my  father’s  time  and  when  I  was  young 
they  used  to  lie  and  to  steal  and  to  work  on  Sunday.'  ‘  But,’  I 
asked  him,  ‘  don’t  they,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  tell  lies  now  occasionally?’ 

Oh,  yes,  they  sometimes  do.'  '  Well,  don’t  they  really,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  tell  about  as  many  lies  now  as  ever  they  did  ?  ’  ‘  Well,  yes, 
perhaps  they  do  !  ’  ‘  And  don’t  they,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  steal  about 
as  frequently  as  ever  ?  ’  '  Well,  possibly,  but  they  don’t  work  on 

Sunday.’  ” 

Our  Indians,  too,  nursed  this  mistaken  sense  of  superiority 
towards  their  forebears.  My  cook  told  me  of  a  fine  old  Cree  Indian 
living  in  a  lonely  part  of  the  bush  all  by  himself.  This  man  was 
known  to  be  over  eighty  years  of  age,  and  he  was  probably,  in 
reality,  a  good  deal  older  than  that.  He  dressed  in  the  garments  of 
his  ancestors,  scorning  to  adopt  the  white  man’s  uncomfortable  garb, 
however  fashionable  it  might  become  amongst  his  younger  brethren. 
Throughout  all  weathers  a  blanket,  a  breech-clout  and  short  moc¬ 
casins,  served  him  for  covering,  and  a  tepee  made  of  buffalo  hide 
provided  shelter  from  the  weather.  He  was  known  as  “  White 
heather,”  and,  unlike  most  of  the  modern  “  Sitting  Bulls  ”  and 
“  Roaring  Plains,”  he  had  no  other  name,  of  the  common-or-garden 
Jacques,  Tommy  or  Henry  variety,  in  the  local  registers.  The  cook 
would  mourn  over  this  lost  soul  who  refused  to  be  converted  by 
either  the  Protestant  or  the  Roman  Catholic  Missionaries. 

“  He  is  a  bad  Indian  ;  he  will  go  to  Hell  when  he  dies,”  she  said. 

I  enquired  why  she  considered  him  to  be  bad.  Did  he  make 
“  moon-shine  ”  ?  Did  he  steal  from  his  brother’s  traps  ?  Did  he 
accumulate  debt  around  all  the  trading  stores  and  avoid  payment  ? 
No  !  He  did  none  of  these  things.  But  he  wasn’t  converted  to  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church  to  which  the  cook  happened  to  belong,  and 
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he  went  about  with  his  legs  bare,  of  which  God  could  not  approve, 
so  surely  he  must  be  a  very  bad  Indian.  . .  .  My  defence  of  this  staunch 
old  fellow  was  of  no  avail.  I  understood  that  there  was  considerable 
competition  between  the  two  missions  to  secure  the  salvation  of  this 
man’s  soul,  and  I  believe  the  final  honours  went  to  the  so-called 
“  Roman  ”  Catholics  just  before  the  old  man  died.  I  am  sure  this 
gave  my  cook  much  pious  satisfaction,  for  the  fact  that  poor  White 
Feather  led  a  blameless,  healthy  life  was  as  nothing  against  the  fact 
that  he  wore  a  breech-clout  in  the  manner  of  his  primitive  ancestors. 

I  found  the  Christianized  Indian  very  particular  about  covering 
his  person  ;  on  the  few  occasions  when  the  most  modern  of  the 
young  women  bathed  in  the  lake  during  the  summer,  they  were  very 
amply  covered  ;  for  while  in  the  pre-missionary  days  of  the  blanket 
and  the  breech-clout  there  was  nothing  immodest  or  indelicate  about 
the  human  body,  they  have  since  learnt  that  it  is  a  thing  of  which 
to  be  ashamed  and  so  must  be  well  hidden  at  all  times.  But  modern 
fashion  catalogues  find  their  way  even  into  the  North  in  these  days, 
and,  just  before  I  came  away,  some  of  the  most  daring  of  the  women 
were  beginning  to  “  bob  ”  their  hair  and  to  adopt  shorter  sleeves 
and  lower  necks  to  their  gowns.  But  I  know  that  such  “  brazen  ” 
behaviour  was  censured  by  the  priest,  and  one  white  lady  was 
implored — almost  commanded — not  to  appear  with  arms  exposed, 
not  only,  I  believe,  for  the  sake  of  her  own  salvation,  but  because 
of  the  “  bad  example  ”  set  to  the  Indians  and  half-breeds. 

So  far  as  our  past  dealings  with  the  Indian  are  concerned,  Stefans- 
son  has  said  that  a  saying  grew  up  which  avowed  that  :  “  The  only 
good  Indian  is  a  dead  Indian,”  because  it  was  thought  that  the 
Indian  encumbered  the  land  which  the  farmers  needed  for  the 
cultivation  of  his  crops,  and  the  miner  for  his  prospecting.  He  says  : 
“  The  Indian  was  in  the  way  and  had  to  go,  for  we  could  not  let 
questions  of  mere  humanitarianism  and  justice  refrain  us  from 
taking  possession  of  the  valuable  lands  that  the  Indian  had  in¬ 
herited  from  his  ancestors.  In  the  South  economic  and  humani¬ 
tarian  interests  were  diametrically  opposed,  and  the  economic  had 
their  way.  In  the  North,  economic  and  humanitarian  interests 
happened  to  coincide.  The  Northern  land  was  valueless  to  the 
farmer,  and  the  country  was  of  value  to  the  trading  companies  only 
in  so  far  as  it  produced  fur  ;  and  furs  could  best  be  secured  by 
perpetuating  the  Indian  and  keeping  him  in  possession  of  the  lands, 
because  dead  men  do  not  set  traps.  The  only  good  Indian  in  the 
North  was  the  live  Indian  who  brought  in  fur  to  sell.  No  doubt  it 
is  largely  the  result  of  this  economic  fact  that  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  has  always  treated  the  Indian  so  well  that  it  has  never 
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been  to  the  Indian  s  interest  to  quarrel  with  the  Company,  any 
more  than  it  was  to  the  Company’s  interest  to  quarrel  with  the 
Indian.  And  now  that  civilization  with  its  diseases,  is  making 
inroads  into  the  country,  and  the  Indian  seems  in  danger  of  dis¬ 
appearing,  it  is  not  only  human  lives,  but  also  dollars  and  cents  that 
the  Company  sees  disappearing  before  its  eyes.  When  they  con¬ 
trolled  all  the  North,  they  handled  its  problems  a  great  deal  more 
wisely  than  the  Canadian  Government  has  done  since,  although  the 
(  anadians  have  been  both  wiser  and  cleaner-handed  than  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  But  the  Company  no  longer  own  Canada, 


S.S.  ATHABASKA  RIVER  MAKING  FOR  THE  FOOT  OF  THE  “HUDSON’S  BAY 
ROCK  ”  AT  FORT  CHIPEWYAN 


and  they  are  powerless  to  check  the  evil  tendencies  which  they 
recognize  more  clearly  than  anyone  else.” 

In  this  respect  it  should  be  noted  that,  while  large  commercial 
concerns  can  contribute  much  that  is  of  value  to  a  nation,  yet,  for 
obvious  reasons,  the  organization  and  government  of  national 
territory  could  not,  for  long,  remain  the  sole  prerogative  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  body.  The  Canadian  Government  of  the  present  day  is 
fully  alive  to  its  responsibility  towards  the  Indian.  And  since  our 
civilization  has  swept  forward,  and,  in  time,  seems  likely  to  engulf 
the  native  race,  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  tackle  the  problems 
that  arise  in  a  fair  and  intelligent  manner  ;  this  the  Canadian 
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Government  is  doing  to  the  very  best  of  its  power.  Such  problems 
as  still  exist,  will,  I  suppose,  be  automatically  settled  with  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  Time.  Could  we  put  back  the  clock,  and  still  retain  our 
modern  attitude  towards  such  problems,  which  I  am  confident  is 
far  more  humanitarian  than  was  the  case  a  hundred,  or  even  fifty 
years  ago,  the  story  of  the  progress  and  development  of  the  North 
American  Indian  might  be  other  than  it  is  to-day,  but 

“  The  moving  finger  writes  ;  and,  having  writ, 

Moves  on  :  ” 

Many  of  the  Indian  tribes  are  now  almost  wiped  out,  and  others, 
if  the  reports  be  true,  are  fast  disappearing.  Much  of  this  “  dis¬ 
appearance  ”  is,  of  course,  owing  to  amalgamation  with  the  white 
races.  Recent  statistics  issued  by  the  Canadian  Government,  how¬ 
ever,  show  that  some  tribes,  located  in  the  Reservations,  are  actually 
increasing  in  number. 

Some  authorities  classify  the  Eskimo  as  distinct  from  the  rest  of 
the  natives  of  North  America  ;  others  consider  the  Eskimo  to  be  of 
the  same  people  as  the  Indians,  and  rank  the  former  together  as  one 
stock,  which  they  call  Eskimoan  ;  the  stock  is  then  divided  into  the 
different  tribes  in  the  same  manner  in  which  we  classify  the  Indians. 

In  some  American  states  there  is  admixture  of  the  red  race  with 
the  negroid  ;  and,  according  to  reports  which  we  received  at  Fort 
Chipewyan,  there  is  also  some  mingling  between  negro  hands  from 
the  whaling  ships  in  the  far  North  and  Eskimoan  women. 

There  is  no  prohibition  of  mixed  unions  in  Canada,  though  I 
understand  that  they  have  been  forbidden  in  the  American  states 
of  Arizona,  Oregan,  and  North  and  South  Carolina. 

Canada  has  no  racial  problem  with  the  native  people  of  the  soil  ; 
indeed,  in  the  well-populated  areas,  there  is  little  evidence  of  the 
separate  existence  of  the  red  man  ;  the  process  of  amalgamation 
goes  on,  and  the  people  on  all  sides  are  simply  loyal  Canadians  with 
interests  and  ambitions  akin. 

If  a  regret  is  expressed  that  a  proud  and  fine  race  should  disappear, 
it  is  realized  that  no  particular  organizations  or  individuals  are 
censurable.  To  see  themselves  swept  down  before  a  stronger  force 
is  simply  a  sad  part  of  the  price  which  some  are  forced  to  pay  in  the 
normal  course  of  evolution. 

Fortunately,  in  modern  times,  the  majority  of  those  who  have 
profited  by  the  gradual  decline  of  the  aborigines  of  a  conquered 
country  realize  that  they  have  grave  responsibilities  towards  those 
people,  and  they  shoulder  those  responsibilities  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power.  But  let  there  be  no  canting  hypocrisy  about  the 
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benefits  conferred,  nor  boastful  pride  in  what  is  achieved  for  those 
who  have  become  dependents  ;  rather  let  the  betterment  of  their 
conditions  be  effected  with  complete  realization  of  the  part  which 
e  benefactors  have  played  in  the  diminution  of  those  who  rely 
upon  them,  so  that,  with  humility  and  gratitude,  the  responsibilities 
incurred  may  be  accepted. 


With  gracious  condescension  Pope  describes  the  North  American 
Indian  as  follows  : 


Lo  !  the  poor  Indian  whose  untutored  mind, 

Sees  God  in  clouds  and  hears  him  in  the  wind." 

These  lines  became  famous,  at  one  time,  in  parody  and  jest.  A 
modern  burlesqued  version  which  originated  at  (or  found  its  way 
into)  Fort  Chipewyan,  refers,  not  quite  correctly,  to  the  wearing  of 
the  breech-clout,  and  runs  as  follows  : 

Lo  !  this  poor  savage,  whose  untutored  mind 
Clothes  him  in  front  and  leaves  him  bare  behind  !  ” 

The  Indian,  who  can  enjoy  a  joke  with  the  best  of  men,  provided 
it  is  general  '  and  not  directed  against  him  personally,  has  had 
many  a  laugh  over  the  parodied  version  of  Pope’s  lines.  Indeed,  the 
modern  Indian  who  is  just  removing  from  the  native  state  to  an 
adoption  of  the  white  man’s  civilization,  is  as  eager  as  a  certain  type 

ot  white  to  find,  in  the  old  “  red  man,”  an  object  for  both  pity 
and  derision. 

After  writing  his  famous  couplet  Pope  would  certainly  have  been 
discountenanced  had  he  listened  to  a  recent  wireless  talk  broadcast 
from  the  B.B.C.,  when  an  Indian  Chief  from  America  told  of  the 
habits,  customs  and  development  of  his  people  before  the  white  man 
invaded  his  country.  He  depicted  a  race  strong  in  purpose,  and  one 
t  at  entertained  the  highest  of  ideals,  according  to  their  own  code. 
Truly  a  different  breed  from  the  wild  barbarian  which  we  are  wont 
to  believe  the  whole  race  of  Indians  to  have  been  before  the  white 
man  took  him  in  hand. 

It  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  with  every  passing  day  to 
trace  the  real  story  of  the  North  American  Indians.  What  records 
there  have^  been  are  slowly  disappearing  with  the  advance  of  the 
white  man  s  civilization,  and,  added  to  this,  is  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  data  wffiich  students  already  have  before  them  is  coloured 
with  the  personal  view  and  bias  of  those  who  have  taken  the  Cross 
and  the  commerce  of  our  race  into  the  Indian’s  territory.  Often 
they  have  put  their  own  interpretation  to  the  traditions  and  beliefs 
of  the  new  people  with  whom  they  came  into  contact,  and  the  true 
conception  of  the  native  intelligence  has  been  lost,  for  ideas  have 
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been  translated  in  a  way  that  is  truthful  enough  so  far  as  it  goes, 
while  lacking  a  real  and  complete  representation  of  the  native 
attitude  of  mind. 

In  writing  of  the  Indians  I  refer  mainly  to  those  of  Athabaskan 
(or  Athapaskan)  stock,  as  these  are  the  people  with  whom  I  came 
into  contact  during  my  two  years  spent  at  Fort  Chipewyan.  My 
husband,  also,  has  spent  most  of  the  time  in  which  he  has  lived  in 
Canada,  around  the  North,  and  the  North-West  districts,  where 
these  people  are  to  be  found. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  one  main  stock  will  be  scattered 
over  the  country  ;  many  of  the  Athabaskan  Indians  are  found  in 
places  far  removed  from  the  Athabaskan  territory,  as  the  following 
table  will  show  : 


North  American  Indian  race. 

Found  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma  . 

Central  British  Columbia,  Balkley  River 
and  Babine  Lake  .... 

West  of  Lake  Athabaska  and  Peace 
River  District  . 

,,  East  of  Lake  Athabaska 
Central  British  Columbia 
South  Central  British  Columbia  . 

South  of  Lake  Athabaska  in  particular, 
and  generally  around  the  district  of 
this  lake.  ..... 

,,  North-West  Canada  .... 

Great  Bear  Lake  to  Eskimo  country 
,,  The  Yukon  .  •  • 

,  North-East  California  (Hoopa  Valley)  . 
,,  Yukon  and  Western  Alaska 
,,  Yukon  and  Western  Alaska 
,,  North-West  British  Columbia 
,,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
,,  North  Central  British  Columbia  . 

,,  District  West  of  Great  Bear  Lake  from 
Fort  Simpson  to  Fort  Norman  . 

,,  Calgary  District  . 

,,  North  Interior  of  British  Columbia 
,,  Alaska  ...... 

,,  Deer  River  to  Selkirk,  Alaska 
,  North-East  of  Great  Slave  Lake  . 


Athabaskan  stock. 
Apache. 

Babines. 

Beaver.* 

Caribou  eaters.* 

Carriers.* 

Chilcotin. 


Chipewyan.* 

Dog  Ribs.* 

Hares.* 

Hankut’quin. 

Hupa. 

’  Kaiyuhkho’tenne. 
Koyukukho’tenne. 
Nahane. 

Navaha. 

Sekane. 

Slave.* 

Sarcee. 

Tahltan. 

Ten’a. 

Tut  chonekut ’quin. 
Yellow  Knives.* 


The  tribes  marked  with  a  star  were  familiar  round  the  Fort 
Chipewyan  district.  Crees,  of  the  Algonkian — or  Algonquin  stock 
and  Chipewyans  were  most  numerous.  Other  tribes  who  visited  us, 
or  camped  about  the  Athabaska  Lake  territory  were  the  Blackfeet, 
some  Blood,  and  the  Swampe  Crees,  all  of  Algonquin  stock  Ihe 
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27artfr°m  thf  Athabaskan  stock  are  frequently  conW 
with  the  Chippewas  (or  Ojibwa  Indians).  The  latter  are  of  Algon¬ 
quin  stock  and  inhabit  the  Canadian  Provinces  of  Manitoba  and 
Ontario,  and  also  some  of  the  American  states. 

Hie  Dog  Ribs  and  the  Yellow  Knives  (Athabaskan  tribes)  from 
t  le  Y  ukon  and  Alaska,  are  some  of  the  most  pure-blooded  tribes 
left  to-day  ;  indeed  the  whole  of  the  Athabaskan  stock  in  the 
Northern  territory  is  said  to  be  less  affected  by  miscegenation  than 
any  other  of  the  native  stock.  The  Sarcees,  located  about  the 
Calgary  district,  are  more  mixed  than  are  other  Athabaskan  tribes 


C,  .  "  ITHIN  THE  FORT  ENCLOSURE  AT  FORT  CHIPEWYAN 

owing  (from  left  to  right)  the  depot,  the  store,  the  old  clerks’  house  and  the  Old  Fort  House. 


Amongst  some  of  the  tribes,  in  past  times,  the  highest  ambition 
of  a  man  was  to  be  a  successful  warrior.  The  Chippewas  are  given 
as  an  example  of  this  type  of  Indian,  but  they  by  no  means  repre¬ 
sented  the  whole  race.  To  those  who  suppose  that  all  Indians  were 
ormerly  warlike  people  with  scalp-hunting  propensities  it  may 
come  as  a  surprise  to  learn  that,  if  reports  be  true,  contact  with  the 
whites  increased  this  gruesome  tendency  of  some  of  the  braves. 

Amongst  more  peaceful  tribes  a  form  of  retaliation  for  an  affront 
was  for  the  offended  party  to  compose  an  abusive  or  satirical  ode 
which  would  then  be  read  to  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  “enemy.’’ 

ore  often  than  not  this  attack  would  call  forth  an  answer,  which 
would  be  read  aloud  in  like  manner,  and  so  the  “  battle  ”  would  be 
fought  out,  but  not  before  many  strips  of  birch-bark  had  been 
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covered  with  abusive  terms.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  expect  the 
“  odes  ”  were,  in  reality,  committed  to  memory  ;  1  do  not  know  of 
any  written  records. 

A  souvenir  brochure,  issued  by  the  Hudsons  Bay  Company, 
makes  the  following  comment  on  literary  combativeness  as  found  in 
Northern  Canada  : 

“  The  older  chivalry  prescribed  that  a  scalp  could  only  be  taken 
after  a  fair  fight,  and,  to  facilitate  the  operation,  the  braves  wore 
long  war  locks,  or  scalping  tufts,  as  an  implied  challenge.  In 
contrast  with  this  state  of  things  is  a  widespread  practice  among 
the  peaceful  Eskimos,  who  frequently  decide  their  quarrels  by  a 
match  of  singing  and  dancing,  which  they  call  a  “  Singing  Combat.” 
If  one  man  thinks  himself  aggrieved  by  another,  he  composes  a 
satirical  poem  which  he  teaches  to  his  family,  especially  the  women, 
and  then  challenges  his  antagonist  to  a  satirical  duel ;  there  is  no 

restraint  so  effectual  as  public  disgrace. 

Like  most  simple  children  of  Nature,  the  Indian  cannot  bear  to 
be  made  an  object  of  derision.  Many  times,  in  a  large  gathering  of 
“  whites  ”  and  natives,  I  have  seen  the  laugh  turned  against  an 
Indian  :  and  the  poor  fellow  will  hang  his  head  and  creep  away, 
miserably  conscious  of  his  shame  and  humiliation.  So  the  satirical 
duel  would  doubtless  be  one  of  the  most  effective  forms  of  censure, 
and,  to  allow  an  opponent’s  outpourings  to  go  unchallenged,  would 

be  to  suffer  the  gravest  indignity.1 

Even  to-day  the  greatest  punishments  that  our  Indians  at  Fort 
Chipewyan  could  endure  were  ridicule  and  social  ostracism. 

The  modern  version  of  the  satirical  duel  is  the  clever  play  upon 
the  name  of  an  “  opponent,”  or  the  composition  of  a  witty  rhyme 
proclaiming  his  shortcomings,  or  ridiculing  such  physical  defects  as 
he  may  possess. 


1  Possibly  this  fear  of  being  laughed  at  accounts  for  the  Indrnn  (and  half-breed) 
method  of  "Talking  all  round  a  subject  ”  before  arriving  at  a  definite  point.  They 
will  take  half  an  hour  to  say  what  might  be  said  in  five  minutes  .  it  is  as  if  t 
were  feeling  their  way  cautiously,  noting  the  listener  s  reactions  to  the  story  a 
progresses  from  stage  to  stage.  This  is  particularly  the  case  when  as  so  often 
happens,  it  is  a  "  hard  luck  ”  tale  which  they  have  to  tel  in  order  to  enlist  sympathy 
and  support.  Of  course  it  is  also  true  that  all  Indians  love  a  long  talk  once  the 
confidence  is  gained.  No  successful  trader  would  dream  °f  commencing  to  talk 
business,  when  the  hunters  come  in  with  their  fur-laden  sleighs  about  twice  a  year, 
until  he  had  engaged  in  a  lengthy  conversation  with  his  customer.  He  must  no 
appear  too  eager  to  get  to  the  subject  of  fur  or  he  will  give  offence. 
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SOME  INDIAN  TRADITIONS 

TALES  OF  HIAWATHA 

II  is  surprising  that  so  many  of  the  Indian  stories,  and  records 
of  their  early  traditions,  are  in  circulation,  for  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  gain  the  conhdence  of  an  Indian,  and  to  get  him  to 
speak  freely  of  his  ideas,  and  his  outlook  on  life.  With  few 
exceptions,  they  are  extremely  reserved  before  the  white  man, 
somewhat  suspicious  of  answering  questions  directly  or  fully,  and 
terribly  afraid  of  being  exposed  to  ridicule. 

In  nearly  every  case  their  beliefs  are  coloured  with  views  which 
have  been  introduced  into  the  country  ;  nevertheless,  some  of  the 
earlier  traditions,  dealing  with  the  Nature  life  about  them,  have 
left  an  impression,  however  vague,  upon  their  modern  “  culture.” 

I  he  Indian  may  accept  the  white  man’s  theories  regarding 
natural  and  spiritual  law,  but,  at  the  back  of  his  mind,  the  early 
speculations  of  his  forefathers  still  have  a  place.  They  believed 
that  everything,  both  natural  and  artificial,  animate  and  inanimate, 
possessed  an  immortal  and  indestructible  spirit.  I  have  sometimes 
heard  reference  made  to  this  “  Shadow  Thing  ”  which  is  “  Tapis- 
koch  (alike)  to  the  living  or  material  reality. 

On  one  occasion  I  reproved  my  chore  boy  for  not  lighting  the  fire 
in  the  dining-room,  so  that  the  heat  would  come  through  the  dividing 
wall  and  enable  me  to  have  a  warm  bedroom  in  which  to  dress. 

But,  he  explained,  ”  you  were  asleep.  I  couldn’t  do  that  !  ” 

\v  hen  pressed  for  a  reason,  he  told  me  that  if  he  woke  me  suddenly 
from  sleep  my  ”  shadow  ”  would  "  not  get  back,”  and  that  I  should 
probably  die. 

1  he  older  generation  of  Indians  undoubtedly  accepted  our 
Missionaries,  Doctors  and  Police  simply  as  the  white  men’s  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  the  wise  men,  the  medicine  men  and  the  chiefs,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  they  thought  that  the  amount  of  their  influence 
was  coincident  with  the  amount  of  magic,  or  power,  with  which 
they  were  endowed.  A  doctor  who  failed  to  cure  a  patient  was  no 
worse  than  an  unsuccessful  medicine  man,  but  the  former  gave  his 
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services  for  nothing,  whilst  the  latter  had  to  be  presented  with  gifts. 
These  were  returnable  if  the  patient  failed  to  recover  under  the 
treatment  prescribed,  and,  if  a  number  of  his  patients  died  in 
succession,  it  was  permissible  to  kill  off  the  medicine  man,  since  it 
was  supposed  either  that  his  power  had  failed,  or  that  he  was 
possessed  by  a  spirit  dealing  in  bad  magic. 

To-day,  as  in  the  past,  the  Indian  women  show  great  affection 
for  their  children.  As  an  example  of  maternal  love  it  has  been  said 
that,  before  the  white  man  came,  some  Indian  mothers  would 
suckle  their  young  till  the  age  of  five  years,  and  even,  sometimes, 
till  the  sixth  or  seventh  year  had  been  passed.1  Whether  this  be 
the  case  or  not  I  do  know  that  my  own  cook,  who  showered  a  wealth 
of  affection  upon  her  one  and  only  man-child,  felt  compelled  to 
express  that  affection  by  nursing  him  at  the  breast  till  he  was  well 
over  eighteen  months  old,  and  it  was  a  quite  difficult  matter,  even 
then,  to  persuade  her  that  this  practice  was  probably  neither 
advisable  nor  necessary. 

In  the  training  of  the  child  the  mother  usually  appeals  to  its 
feelings,  and  seldom  resorts  to  corporal  punishment.  The  most 
exasperating  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  infant  will  call  forth 
scornful  appellations  and  vituperations  of  the  most  scathing  variety, 
but,  with  all  the  threatenings  and  abuse,  it  is  rarely  that  a  slapping 
will  be  administered.  It  is  a  moot  point  which  is  the  harsher  method 
of  punishment  ;  personally  I  should  favour  the  beating,  little  though 
I  incline  to  corporal  punishment  ;  but  Mrs.  Indian  is  unable  to  see 
that  the  flaying  of  a  young  child’s  sensitive  feelings  can  carry  with 
it  more  than  a  passing  hour  of  shame  from  which  it  will  recover  with 
improved  moral  perception. 

The  Indian  loves  freedom  before  all  else.  Put  him  to  a  job  that 
requires  discipline  and  observance  of  time,  regularity  and  order, 
and  he  will  fret  in  secret,  like  a  wild  animal  confined  to  a  cage. 
Pierre  Rabaska,  one  of  my  chore  boys,  could  scarcely  bear  to  see  the 
hunters  and  the  trappers  taking  to  the  trail.  He  was  a  poor  hunter 
himself,  otherwise  domestic  duties  at  the  Post  would  never  have 
claimed  him.  Yet  the  urge  to  join  his  fellows  on  the  trail  would 
frequently  become  too  much  for  his  peace  of  mind,  and  he  would 
throw  up  his  job,  and  set  out  with  snowshoes  and  a  trap.  But  his 
wild,  roving  spirit  was  not  enough  to  insure  success  to  his  efforts, 
and  before  long  he  would  be  back  at  his  tasks  of  heaving  wood  from 
the  stack  and  drawing  water  from  the  lake. 

Apart  from  this  Pierre  had  a  certain  holy  fear  of  the  lonely 

1  See  J.  Long’s  Voyages  and  Travels  among  the  North  American  Indians, 

1846. 
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■'  bush  "  for  all  that  he  felt  its  "  call,”  and  I  suspected  that  it  was 
oiten  this  fear  that  drove  him  back  to  the  safety  of  the  Post  He 
was  often  accused  of  cowardice,  for  he  drove  the  dogs,  and  crossed 
to  the  islands  on  fishing  expeditions  in  the  canoes  or  skiffs  only 
under  compulsion.  More  often  than  not  he  would  “  plead  sick  ” 
when  ordered  to  take  out  one  of  the  boats  ;  and  he  would  lie  on  the 
floor  in  a  corner  continuing  to  be  “  sick  ”  till  a  volunteer  for  the 
task  was  forthcoming.  But  Pierre’s  line  of  argument  was  a  quite 
sensible  one.  He  said  :  “  But  people  die  on  the  trail ;  they  get 
hungry  and  they  freeze,  or  they  meet  wolves.  Last  year  one,  two 
three  men  are  drowned  in  the  lake,  and  they  could  swim  ind  I 
cannot,  so  why  tempt  the  spirits  !  ” 

So  he  stayed  around  the  Post  and  carted  wood,  and  sang  sweet 
songs  while  he  made  music  with  his  tom-tom,  and  I  for  one  was  very 
sorry  when  an  occasional  call  from  the  “  bush  ”  deprived  us  of  his 
picturesque  presence. 

We  had  another  worker  at  the  Post  who  had  also  failed  as  a 
hunter.  He  was  a  splendid  fellow  in  his  way,  with  the  wild,  un- 
tameable  strain  that  revolted  against  discipline.  He  was  as  much 
French  as  Indian,  and  he  conducted  his  amours  with  a  Chipewyan 
squaw  with  a  simple  frankness  that  scandalized  a  certain  section  of 
the  community.  And  many  of  the  Indians  and  half-natives  in  the 
North  are  very  easily  scandalized. 

Our  education  of  these  people  has  rather  upset  their  owrn  ideas  of 
social  virtue,  and,  whilst  assimilating  those  views  and  methods 
which  wre  have  grafted  upon  them,  they  are  wavering  in  their  ideas 
and  inclined  to  elasticity  in  conscience.  But  before  our  social 
concept  can  be  as  instinctive  with  them  as  it  is  with  us,  two  or 
three  generations  of  these  people  will  have  to  be  trained  to  accept 
the  white  man’s  regulations  of  humanity’s  fundamental  herd- 
instinct  as  the  only  right  and  proper  system  that  has  yet  been 
evolved  for  the  convenience  of  a  gregarious  humanity.  At  present 
the  general  social  method  in  vogue  in  many  of  the  Northern  com¬ 
munities  is  at  all  times  and  in  all  ways  to  live  in  accordance  with 
the  white  man’s  code  ;  to  be  faithful  to  only  one  wife,  and  to  “  down 
tools  and  wear  best  clothes  on  Sunday,  both  of  wThich  seem  to  be 
considered  equally  important  with  the  Fourteenth  Commandment 
for  the  salvation  of  one’s  immortal  soul.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  alter 
or  to  change  primary  instincts,  especially  when  they  have  been 
fostered  by  long-established  customs  which  wrere  probably  based  on 
laws  for  guiding  those  instincts  rather  than  for  quelling  them.  So, 
underneath  his  veneer  of  what  we  call  civilization,  the  Indian  of 
to-day  is,  in  most  things,  very  much  the  same  as  the  Indian  of 
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yesterday,  and  this,  of  course,  applies  equally  to  all  those  who  come 
within  the  category  of  the  “  half-breed.”  In  the  North,  however, 
there  is  the  added  Commandment  which  is,  perhaps,  observed  more 
faithfully  than  all  the  rest  ;  this  is  the  precept  :  “  Thou  shalt  not  be 
found  out.”  Another,  which  is  equally  well  observed,  would  read  : 
“  Thou  shalt  carefully  avoid  all  those  who  are  found  out,  and  (when 
safe  from  their  hearing)  speak  of  them  with  great  condemnation.” 

Cowie  says  :  “  The  Crees  extended  their  hospitality  to  strangers 
to  a  height  at  which  prudes  would  be  shocked,  but  which  the  C  ree 
children  of  Nature  regarded  as  a  virtue  instead  of  a  vice,  and  a  bond 
of  peace  and  good-will.”  Much  snow  has  melted  in  the  North 
since  Cowie’s  time,  but  many  of  the  “  children  of  Nature  are  the 
same  simple  creatures  at  heart  ;  though  their  views  may  now  be 
altered  and  sin  has  entered  where  sin  was  not,  and  sham  and  deceit 
must  replace  the  cloak  of  virtue. 

Of  course  there  are  long-established  families  with  a  predominant 
Scottish  strain  who  are  as  rigid  in  their  views  regarding  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong  as  any  simple,  humble  flock,  schooled  by  a 
fervent  and  dominant  Scottish  minister  of  the  old-time  variety,  who 
truly  believed  in  eternal  damnation  and  a  fearsome  hell  of  the  fire 
and  brimstone  pattern.  No  doubt  the  thought  of  this  hell  is  a 
corrective  influence,  and,  as  such,  serves  a  useful  purpose  at  certain 
stages  of  human  development.  In  any  case  the  idea  is  still  force¬ 
fully  retained  in  certain  communities  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  Fort  Chipewyan  may  be  counted  amongst  their  number. 

I  think  the  French  half-breed,  with  his  more  ardent  and  impulsive 
temperament,  is  less  ready  than  the  Scottish  half-breed  to  conform 
to  a  rigid  discipline,  though  undoubtedly  there  are  numbers  of 
these  people  who  lead  what  would  be  accepted  as  most  exemplary 
lives,  and  probably  the  additional  “  Commandments  ”  to  which  I 
have  referred,  would  have  no  place  in  the  lives  of  these  admirable 
people  ;  at  the  same  time  these  precepts  are  certainly  a  part  of  the 
“  unwritten  law  ”  obtaining  in  many  parts  of  the  North.  Our  poor 
teamster  regarded  neither  of  these  Commandments,  and  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  he  ruined  his  health,  and  met  with  scant  sympathy. 
Eventually  he  left  the  Post  and  drifted  southward.  The  last  we 
heard  of  him  was  that  he  had  been  imprisoned  for  theft  ;  thus  he 
fell  by  the  wayside,  being  unable  to  adjust  himself  to  the  ordered 
life  of  the  Post,  which  was  so  at  variance  with  his  natural,  free  and 
nomadic  inclinations. 

Doubtless  a  gamble  in  matrimonial  happiness  is  a  small  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  Indian,  for  he  is  a  great  gambler  by  nature,  and  his 


INDIANS  AT  EDMONTON,  ALBERTA,  PLAYING  A  FAVOURITE  GUESSING  GAME 
When  the  sound  of  the  tom-tom  ceases  the  guessing  begins. 
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famous  guessing  game  which  has  been  handed  down  in  slightly 
varying  forms  for  many  generations  is  still  one  of  the  most  popular 
diversions  of  the  Treaty  time  celebrations.  The  game  as  played  by 
our  Indians  is  a  very  simple  one  ;  the  equipment  consists  of  five 
small  sticks  or  stones,  which  are  passed  from  hand  to  hand  under 
cover  of  a  blanket.  Whilst  play  is  in  progress  a  tom-tom  sounds 
with  regular,  monotonous  beat.  As  soon  as  this  beating  ceases  the 
guessing  commences.  The  game  is  really  a  version  of  the  simple 
child’s  trick  of  “  Guess  which  hand  it  is  in.”  The  Indian  will  be 
content  to  sit  at  this  game  for  hours,  and  he  will  gamble  quite 
heavily  over  it,  if  there  be  no  interference  from  the  Police.  In  the 
old  days  an  Indian  would  stake  everything  he  possessed  on  the 
game,  even  including  his  wife,  though  this  privilege  was  seldom 
exercised  ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  a  wife  was  considered  to  be  the 
man’s  entire  property,  to  be  gambled  away  without  hindrance  if  he 
chose  to  exercise  this  right.  There  are  small  sticks  shown  in  the 
North  American  Indian  section  of  the  British  Museum  which, 
though  of  considerable  antiquity,  are  identical  with  the  sticks  used 
for  this  game  in  the  North  to-day. 

At  the  present  time  the  Indian’s  love  for  a  venture  of  chance  is 
evincible  when  rumours  drift  into  the  Settlements  of  fortunes  to  be 
easily  made,  through  “  findings  ”  of  oil  or  gold.  Within  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  short  time  every  able-bodied  man  is  off  and  away  to  stake 
a  claim,  leaving  wife  and  children,  not  to  mention  his  dogs  and  a 
promising  layout  of  fish  nets  ;  often,  indeed,  he  risks  everything  he 
has,  and  all  because  of  a  chimerical  report  which  has  stirred  his 
imagination.  Fortunately  for  him  his  womenfolk  are  very  com¬ 
petent,  and  their  skill  with  the  hunting  knife  is  frequently  equal  to 
that  of  the  men  ;  so,  even  if  the  menfolk  be  away  for  many  moons, 
no  great  calamity  is  likely  to  befall  the  camp  or  settlement  during 
their  absence. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  North  American  Indians  are  very  keen 
observers  ;  little  escapes  their  quick  eyes,  which  have  been  trained 
through  many  generations  to  mark  the  slightest  details  when 
journeying  over  the  trails  and  waterways  of  their  country.  One  of 
our  Indians  used  to  take  out  parties  of  caribou  hunters  ;  some¬ 
times  they  would  go  hours,  and  even  days,  without  picking  up 
traces  of  their  prey.  Then  suddenly  the  Indian  would  say  :  “  When 
the  sunlight  reaches  that  big  fir  tree  over  there  I  will  find  a  full- 
grown  caribou  for  you  ”  ;  sometimes  it  would  be  "  a  young  caribou,” 
and  always  within  the  stated  time  he  would  stalk  the  animal  to  a 
successful  finish,  and  in  every  case  it  answered  to  his  advance 
description.  My  husband  told  me  that  this  man  was  never  known 
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to  fail  in  his  almost  uncanny  accuracy  over  matters  pertaining  to 
the  hunter’s  trail. 

And  this  very  tendency  to  minute  observance  in  small  things  is 
aiding  the  Indian  in  his  development  along  the  lines  laid  down  by 
the  white  man.  He  begins  to  think  for  himself  in  the  white  man’s 
fashion,  to  compare  and  to  criticise,  in  a  manner  unthought  of  by 
his  fathers,  who  accepted  the  authority  of  the  white  man  without 
question,  looking  upon  him  as  a  being  almost  beyond  the  Indian’s 
judgment  or  censure.  Now  he  begins  to  realize  that  the  white  man 
has  failings  equal  with  his  own  ;  he  realizes  it  is  possible  to  travel 
a  little  further,  and  purchase  goods  at  a  lower  price  than  they  can 
be  obtained  at  the  store  nearer  home  ;  and  he  will  transfer  his 
custom,  even  if  it  means  deserting  the  trading  store  at  which  his 
father  and  his  grandfather  have  traded  for  many  years.  Thanks  to 
missionary  education  he  is  able  to  read  the  catalogues  which  are 
sent  to  the  northern  Posts,  and  he  begins  to  ask  why  goods  sold  to 
white  people  in  distant  cities  should  cost  more  to  the  Indian  by  fifty, 
a  hundred,  or  even  a  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  by  the  time  they 
arrive  in  the  North.  You  may  reason  with  him  that  heavy  freight 
charges  are  responsible  for  the  difference  in  price,  but  he  will  tell 
you  that,  even  with  payment  for  transportation,  such  and  such  a 
firm  can  deliver  cheaper  goods  than  those  obtainable  at  the  Settle¬ 
ment,  and,  as  a  rule,  there  is  no  denying  his  argument.  You  may 
explain  to  him  that  the  custom  of  allowing  credit  is  a  costly  handi¬ 
cap  to  the  trader,  but  the  modern  Indian  will  shrug  his  shoulder, 
and  imply  that  the  poor  fur  trader  is  more  fool  than  benefactor. 
However,  setting  aside  the  admirable  service  he  has  rendered  to 
his  country,  there  is  no  denying  that  the  fur  trader  in  the  past  has 
had  his  day  with  the  Indian,  and  reaped  his  harvest,  so  a  little 
wholesome  rivalry  may  be  a  good  thing  both  for  the  Indian  and  the 
honest  competitor.  In  retailing  goods  to  Indians  throughout  the 
North  it  is  usual  to  charge  special  “  Indian  prices,”  which  compare 
very  unfavourably  with  prices  charged  to  others,  and  the  intelligent 
Indian  begins  to  be  aware  of  this  method,  which,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
he  considers  an  injustice,  because  he  is  unable,  yet,  to  grasp  the 
whole  intricate  “  debt  ”  system  upon  which  calculations  have,  in 
the  past,  been  made. 

In  his  method  of  reasoning,  as  in  his  power  of  retention,  the  mind 
of  the  Indian  seems  to  work  by  an  accumulative  process.  A  certain 
thing  is  brought  about  because  this,  that,  or  the  other  thing  hap¬ 
pened  ;  he  remembers  that  it  is  four  years  since  his  wife  died,  for 
he  knows  that  he  could  not  attend  the  funeral  because  he  was  away  ; 
he  was  away  because  he  was  hunting  rats  ;  he  was  hunting  rats 
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because  there  was  a  restriction  on  beaver  hunting  that  year,  and  since 
it  is  just  four  years  since  there  was  a  close  season  for  beaver,  it  is  four 
years  since  his  wife  died.  I  am  not  sure  of  these  times  and  seasons, 
but  I  give  this  as  a  good  example  of  the  Indian's  mental  activity. 

Very  many  of  them  have  an  almost  photographic  memory  for 
details  ;  they  can  make  rough  maps,  and  give  excellent  descrip¬ 
tions  of  a  country  or  a  trail  over  which  they  have  not  travelled  for 
many  years,  and  even  then,  perhaps,  only  made  the  journey  on  one 
or  two  occasions.  A  rock  here  ;  a  queerly  formed  tree  there  ;  here 
a  fallen  pine  ;  or  a  large  stone  at  the  fork  of  a  trail,  and  the  marks 
of  a  disused  camp — all  these  things  are  readable  signposts  to  the 
Indian,  though  the  untrained  eyes  of  a  white  man  might  pass  them 
by  unheeded.  They  can  construct  a  whole  story  from  a  few  simple 
indications  ;  the  tracts  of  beasts  and  birds  hold  no  mystery  for 
them.  In  the  old  days  they  could  recognize  their  fellows  when  far 
away  from  them  ;  the  slightest  peculiarity  of  shape  or  walk  would 
denote  the  identity  of  a  strange  tribe,  however  far  distant  it  might 
be.  Some  white  men  are  remarkably  quick  at  learning  to  read  this 
"  language  of  the  trail,”  but  few  of  them  ever  exceed  the  Indian  in 
the  matter  of  keen  perception.  It  is  a  fact  that  modern  scientists 
can  hardly  put  forward  better  proofs  for  some  of  their  theories  than 
that  occasionally  expounded  by  the  native  people  in  explanation 
of  one  of  Nature’s  mysteries. 

In  the  past,  before  trade  calendars  found  their  way  into  the 
North,  the  Indian  marked  the  passing  of  Time  by  noting  the  progress 
of  natural  events,  and  even  to-day  the  Athabaskan  Indians  measure 
the  distance  of  a  journey  by  the  number  of  days  taken  in  travelling  ; 
one  Settlement  is  always  “  so-many-days’  journey  ”  from  another, 
and  so  on.  A  really  long  trip,  extending  over  months,  is  measured 
by  the  moons  which  pass  ere  the  traveller  returns  ;  things  that 
happened,  say,  five  years  ago  are  referred  to  as  "  five  winters  past.” 
Again,  in  reckoning  direction,  what  need  of  such  a  thing  as  a  com¬ 
pass  when  every  good  Indian  knows  that  all  trees  tend  toward  the 
south,  and  that  the  stronger,  larger  branches  are  to  be  found  on 
that  side.  The  bark  of  a  tree  is  also  thicker  on  one  side  of  the  tree, 
and  by  cutting  it  in  two  places,  and  comparing  thicknesses,  one’s 
direction  is  readily  attested.  And,  when  the  sun  fails,  there  are  the 
stars  above  to  guide  one  through  the  night. 

Before  adopting  the  white  man’s  religious  ideas,  the  native 
people  of  North  America  shared,  with  other  simple  people,  the 
notion  that  knowledge  of  another’s  name,  or  the  possession  of  some 
part  of  his  body — such  as  his  hair,  or  nail-filings — gave  the  holder 
a  definite  power  over  the  original  owner. 
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An  image  of  another  person  was  sometimes  made,  for  through  it 
one  could  work  one’s  will  on  the  subject  of  the  image.  And  lest  we 
smile  at  this  instance  of  primitive  superstition,  and  congratulate 
ourselves  on  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  Indian  through  being 
brought  into  contact  with  us,  let  us  look  into  the  records  of  our  own 
superstitions,  which  have  been  bound  up  with  the  history  of  the 
race,  and  we  shall  find  that  we  have  little  cause  for  our  self-con¬ 
gratulation,  or  our  sense  of  superiority.  I  heard  that — amongst  a 
few  tribes — there  is  still  a  reluctance  to  be  photographed,  for  it  is 
believed  that  some  ill  fortune  will  overtake  the  subject  of  the 
picture  ;  there  is  little  doubt  but  what  a  vague  remembrance  of  the 
former  superstition  relating  to  personal  images,  is  responsible  for 
this  particular  aversion.  The  primitive  significance  behind  this 
reluctance  to  be  photographed  has  been  entirely  lost  by  some  tribes, 
though  the  idea  has  been  retained  and  commercialized,  for  I  hear 
that  in  some  of  the  Provinces  of  Canada,  and  in  many  of  the  States, 
the  Indian  refuses  to  pose  for  a  photograph  unless  adequate  pay¬ 
ment  be  made. 

One  old  idea  still  lingers  amongst  the  Crees  and  Chipewyans 
Never  once  did  I  hear  the  name  of  a  dead  person  mentioned 
Reference  is  made  to  “  My  deceased  wife,”  “  the  deceased  mother 
of  my  wife,”  and  so  on,  but  the  name  of  the  person  is  never  uttered. 
There  is  a  superstition  which  may  explain  this  custom.  Before  the 
advent  of  the  Christian  religion  to  the  North,  it  was  always  under¬ 
stood  that,  by  speaking  of  the  dead  by  name,  one  appeared  to  claim 
an  undue  influence  or  even  to  be  assuming  a  proprietary  right  over 
the  departed  soul.  It  was  thought  that  this  presumption  might  be 
resented,  and  that  the  one  whose  name  was  uttered  might  return 
to  inflict  all  kinds  of  calamities  upon  the  offender.  So  great  care 
was  taken  not  to  give  displeasure  to  the  departed  souls. 

Some  of  our  tribes  located  far  in  the  bush  away  from  a  Settlement 
were  very  insistent  about  remaining  within  the  vicinity  of  their 
burial-grounds.  When  the  hunting  was  poor  and  their  conditions 
were  becoming  acute,  efforts  were  made  to  persuade  them  to  move 
to  another  part  of  the  country  where  the  hunting  was  better.  But 
nothing  could  make  them  leave  the  place  where  their  friends, 
relatives  and  ancestors  were  buried.  Whilst  the  missionaries 
attributed  this  peculiarity  to  the  great  depth  of  the  Indian’s  tribal 
affections,  I  think  it  is  much  more  likely  that,  in  spite  of  the  “  con¬ 
version  ”  of  many  in  their  camp,  the  fundamental  reason  for  this 
tenacity  was  the  fear  of  offending  the  departed  ones  by  leaving  their 
burial-ground  unattended. 

Both  the  natives  and  the  half-natives  in  and  around  our  Settle- 
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ment  devoted  much  thought  to  the  funeral  arrangements  of  their 
dead.  The  coffins,  made  in  the  Settlement,  showed  good  and 
careful  workmanship,  and  the  people  would  go  to  great  expense  to 
have  them  lined  in  velvet,  and  otherwise  made  to  be  a  fit  and 
lovely  casket  for  the  body  of  the  departed  friend  or  relative.  The 
two  little  cemeteries  were  kept  absolutely  free  of  refuse  and  old  tin 
cans  (really  a  remarkable  achievement  in  the  North),  and  many  of 
the  little  wooden  “  headstones  ”  on  which  the  name  of  the  dead 
person  was  carved,  had  wooden  screens  or  hoods  erected  over  them 
to  protect  them  from  the  weather.  One  man  actually  sent  out  for 
a  stone  memorial,  the  first  of  its  kind  introduced  in  our  part  of  the 
world,  and  it  was  felt  that  he  was  paying  particular  heed  to  the 
requirements  of  his  dead  partner,  though,  if  the  truth  be  told,  the 
latter,  ere  quitting  her  mortal  frame,  had  denounced  the  young 
person  whom  she  considered  to  be  usurper  of  her  own  place  in  her 
husband’s  affections.  If  her  resentment  were  well-founded  the 
stone  heading  was  probably  far  more  in  the  nature  of  appeasement 
than  a  mark  of  special  devotion  and  fidelity.  The  native  races, 
however,  are  not  alone  in  such  perpetrations  of  incongruous  display. 
I  remember  one  of  the  people  telling  me  that  it  was  very  desirable 
to  be  buried  in  Fort  Chipewyan,  because  the  soil  was  so  dry  and 
sandy,  and  had  other  properties,  which  I  cannot  recall,  that  would 
probably  ensure  the  preservation  of  the  body  and  the  coffin  for, 
possibly,  hundreds  of  years.  I  do  not  know  if  this  supposition  was 
correct,  but  it  gave  my  informant  much  satisfaction  for  the  reasons 
stated,  to  reflect  upon  finding  a  last  resting-place  in  Fort  Chipewyan. 

So  greatly  is  the  original  lore  of  the  Indians  mixed  with  the 
stories  told  by  missionaries  and  traders,  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  disentangle  the  resultant  medley.  But,  according  to 
some  of  the  Athabaskan  Indians,  the  Christian  stories  of  the  Flood 
and  the  Ark  ;  the  Coming  of  a  Great  Teacher  ;  Jonah  and  the 
Whale,  and  the  story  of  Creation,  are  only  slightly  altered  versions 
of  their  own  tales.  Other  tribes  have  legends  similar  to  the  Bible 
stories  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  and  the  Passage  through  the  Red 
Sea. 

Longfellow  has  woven  together  a  number  of  the  traditional  tales, 
which  he  gathered  from  many  and  varied  Indian  tribes,  and  these 
are  to  be  found  in  his  “  Song  of  Hiawatha.”  He  said  that  the  main 
idea  of  the  poem  was  founded  on  a  belief  which  was  held  amongst 
many  of  the  North  American  Indians.  It  related  to  a  person  of 
miraculous  birth,  who  came  to  better  the  conditions  of  man. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Longfellow  was  under  a  misappre¬ 
hension,  and  thus  confused  Hiawatha — who  was  actually  an  his- 
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torical  personage — with  other  North  American  Indian  Divinities  , 
and  so  attributed  to  his  hero  supernatural  powers  which,  in  fact, 
the  historical  Hiawatha  never  possessed, 

The  poet  made  grateful  acknowledgment  to  Mr.  Schoolcraft, 

“  to  whom,”  he  said,  “  the  literary  world  is  greatly  indebted  for  his 
indefatigable  zeal  in  rescuing  from  oblivion  so  much  of  the  legendary 
lore  of  the  Indian.” 

Mr.  T.  P.  Cresswell,  M.A.,  in  an  introductory  note  to  Longfellow’s 
"  Song  of  Hiawatha,”  published  some  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Blackie 
and  Son,  Limited,  quotes  Mr.  Horatio  Hale,  in  7  he  Proceedings  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  (1881),  as 
follows  P 

“  A  singular  fortune  has  attended  the  name  and  memory  of 
Hiawatha.  Though  actually  an  historical  personage,  and  not  of 
very  ancient  date,  of  whose  life  and  deeds  many  memorials  remain, 
he  has  been  confused  with  two  Indian  divinities,  the  one  Iroquois, 
and  the  other  Algonquin,  and  his  history  has  been  distorted  and 
obscured  almost  beyond  recognition.  Through  the  cloud  of 
mythology  which  has  enveloped  his  memory,  the  genius  of  Long¬ 
fellow  has  discovered  something  of  his  real  character,  and  has  made 
his  name,  at  least,  a  household  word  wherever  the  English  language 
is  spoken.  Hiawatha  was  a  chief  of  the  Onondagas  who  succeeded 
in  bringing  about  a  league  or  union  of  the  Five  (afterwards  Six) 
Nations.  To  these  people  he  gave  laws,  and  in  all  respects  merited 
the  reputation  which  tradition  gave  him.  After  the  breaking  up  of 
the  Confederacy,  much  that  was  supernatural  became  mingled  with 
the  history  of  Hiawatha.  One  of  the  legends  concerning  him  was 
told  by  Mr.  J.  V.  H.  Clark,  historian  of  Onondaga  Co.,  New  York, 
to  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  while  the  latter  was  compiling  his  Notes  on  the 
Iroquois.  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  pleased  with  the  poetical  cast  of  the 
story  and  the  euphonious  name,  made  confusion  worse  confounded 
by  transferring  the  hero  to  a  distant  region  and  identifying  him 
with  Manabozho,  a  fantastic  divinity  of  the  Ojibways.  Schoolcraft’s 
volume,  absurdly  entitled  The  Hiawatha  Legends,  has  not  in  it  a 
single  fact  or  fiction  relating  either  to  Hiawatha  himself  or  to  the 
Iraquois  deity  Aronhiawagon.  Wild  Ojibway  stories  concerning 
Manabozho  and  his  comrades  form  the  staple  of  its  contents.  But 
it  is  to  this  collection  that  we  owe  the  charming  poem  of  Longfellow  ; 
and  thus,  by  an  extraordinary  fortune,  a  grave  Iroquois  lawgiver 
of  the  fifteenth  century  has  become,  in  modern  literature,  an  Ojibway 
demigod,  son  of  the  West  Wind,  and  companion  of  the  tricky  Pau- 

1  Mr.  Cresswell’s  quotation  was  made  by  permission  of  Mr.  Israel  Gollancz  and 
Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.,  from  their  “  Temple  Classics  ”  edition  of  the  poem. 
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Pau-Keewis,  the  boastful  Iagoo,  and  the  strong  Kwasind.  If  a 
Chinese  traveller,  during  the  Midde  Ages,  enquiring  into  the  history 
and  religion  of  the  Western  Nations,  had  confounded  King  Alfred 
and  King  Arthur,  and  both  with  Odin,  he  would  not  have  made  a 
more  preposterous  confusion  of  names  and  characters  than  that 
■which  has  hitherto  disguised  the  genuine  personality  of  the  great 
Onondaga  reformer.”  Thus  Mr.  Horatio  Hale  on  the  making  of 
Hiawatha,  and  thus  the  making  of  an  Immortal. 

In  passing,  it  is  interesting  to  record  some  of  Mr.  Creswell’s  own 
remarks  on  this  subject.  They  illustrate  the  methods  by  which  the 
records  of  the  North  American  Indians,  particularly  in  regard  to 
their  folk-lore,  have  become  so  confused. 

The  basis  of  his  (Longfellow's)  work  was  Schoolcraft’s  Algic 
Researches  and  History  of  the  Indian  Tribes.  It  would  appear  that 
the  tribute  he  pays  to  Schoolcraft  is  at  least  generous,  for  his  two 
books  have  been  described  as  a  ‘  collection  of  the  most  vapid  and 
stupid  compositions.'  The  Indian,  moreover,  has,  in  the  popular 
view,  acquired  some  reputation  for  natural  eloquence  and  for  a 
habit  of  graceful  and  poetical  illustration  that  indicated  a  mental 
power  and  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  which  he  in  fact  never 
possessed.  Take  away  his  commonplaces  of  the  mountain  and 
the  thunder,  the  sunset  and  the  waterfall,  the  eagle  and  the  buffalo, 
the  burying  of  the  hatchet,  the  smoking  of  the  calumet,  and  the 
lighting  of  the  council  fire,  and  the  material  for  the  pomp  of  words 
is  reduced  within  contemptible  dimensions.'  These  homely  similes 
Longfellow  has  decked  in  simple  yet  beautiful  vesture,  and  School¬ 
craft  s  bare  narratives  he  has  worked  into  more  delicate  shape, 
and  in  so  doing  has  illumined  and  transformed  them. 

To  us,  of  course,  the  whole  poem,  judged  from  a  matter-of-fact 
standpoint,  is  untrue  to  experience,  unreal.  But  to  enjoy  it  and 
appreciate  it  at  its  true  worth,  we  must  for  a  time  discard  reality, 
and  put  ourselves  in  the  Indian’s  position,  imagine  ourselves  in  his 
circumstances.  To  do  this  is  not  always  easy.  .  .  .” 

The  latter  sentence  sums  up  the  position  of  the  critic  ;  it  is,  of 
course,  particularly  difficult  to  sympathise  with  the  Indian’s  view¬ 
point  from  the  confines  of  one’s  study. 

I  found  Mr.  Creswell’s  comments  particularly  interesting  after 
delving  into  the  Indian  lore,  and  trying  to  sort  the  real  from  the 
unreal,  and  I  believe  many  educated  North  American  Indians 
would  support  his  views  ;  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  agree  with 
him  when  he  expresses  the  belief  that  the  Indian  has  never  possessed 
an  appreciation  of  things  beautiful.  I  have  seen  an  Indian  wrapt 
in  silent  admiration,  as  he  stood  upon  a  little  hillock,  and  viewed 
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the  wonderful  skyscape  presented  by  the  phenomenal  appearance 
of  two  “  mock  suns  ”  ;  I  have  watched  him  as  he  gazed  at  the  awe¬ 
inspiring  splendour  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  ;  there  may  be  some¬ 
thing  of  primitive  fear  in  his  appreciation,  but  I  wrould  say  that 
there  is  more  of  adoration  and  wonder.  One  of  the  few  English 
words  that  Pierre  could  say  was  “  beautiful,”  and  he  would  use  it 
in  an  exclamatory  sense  over  and  over  again  when  contemplating 
the  beauties  of  lake  and  sky  and  tree.  Indeed,  I  think  his  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Beauty  was  an  essential  part  of  his  religious  life,  and  I  have 
not  the  least  hesitation  in  saying  that  Pierre’s  attitude  was  that  of 
most  of  his  fellows.  They  are  not  always  given  to  expressing  this 
joy  in  flowery  phrases,  but  in  silent  contemplation  they  absorb 
Beauty,  which  brings  its  own  significance  to  each  receptive  mind. 

Before  being  “  Christianized,”  I  would  say  that  the  Indians,  like 
many  primitive  peoples,  are  naturally  religious,  and  the  tendency 
is  for  every  act  of  life  to  be  part  of  an  instinctive  religious  rite. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Indian  saw,  if  he  does  not  still  see, 
something  more  than  just  commonplace  meanings  underlying 
everyday  happenings.  In  other  terms,  he  saw  the  ‘‘  soul  life 
behind  each  earthly  form  or  object,  in  this  “  Shadow  lhing  to 
which  I  have  referred.  Again,  when  the  Indian  used  ”  the  mountain 
and  the  thunder,  the  sunset  and  the  waterfall  ”  as  illustrative 
phrases,  he  was  not  only  using  a  metaphor  understood  by  his 
fellows,  but  he  was  also  expressing  himself  in  a  graceful  manner  in 
terms  the  most  natural  to  him.  In  his  own  mind  every  natural 
object  to  which  he  referred  possessed  its  “  Shadow  ”  counterpart, 
and,  bearing  this  in  mind,  we  may  sometimes  find  an  added  signi¬ 
ficance  in  his  words  and  actions. 


CHAPTER  IX 


THE  COMING  OF  THE  WHITE  MAN 

SOME  “  BIBLE  ”  STORIES 

THERE  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  there  are  very  old 
North  American  legends  concerning  the  coming  of  a  great 
leader  ;  there  are  ethers  about  the  coming  of  the  white 
man  ;  and  in  many  cases  the  two  ideas,  and  the  stories 
bound  up  with  them,  have  become  so  hopelessly  entangled  that 
there  seems  little  hope  now  of  sorting  out  the  muddle.  The  follow¬ 
ing  story  tells  of  the  coming  of  the  white  man,  and  it  is  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  “  Metoonay  Kyas  ”  (the  long,  long  ago).  It  was  told 
to  my  husband  by  Pere  Boudreau,  as  they  sat  together  in  company 
with  a  little  band  of  Indians  and  half-breeds. 

“  Perchance,  my  friends,”  said  Pere  Boudreau,  “  this  legend 
which  I  am  about  to  tell  you  will  lose  much  in  the  telling  ;  for  I 
originally  heard  it  in  the  dialect  of  the  Algonquins  :  I  have  thought 
of  it  in  French,  and  now  I  shall  endeavour  to  translate  it  into  Cree, 
because  that  is  a  language  which  we  all  understand  very  well.  I 
shall  tell  you,  then,  how  the  mighty  Glooskap,  worker  of  magic  and 
protector  of  the  red  man,  had  lived  amongst  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  for  more  generations  than  could  be  recalled.  People 
thought  him  immortal  ;  indeed  it  seems  that  Glooskap  believed 
himself  to  be  partly  divine.  None  the  less,  he  saw  himself  growing 
white  of  hair  when  he  gazed  into  the  deep,  still  pool,  in  which  he 
bathed  himself,  and  which  served  him  as  a  mirror.  He  knew  that 
his  strength  was  going  from  him,  for,  hitherto,  he  had  been  so  fleet 
of  foot  that,  when  he  returned  from  the  hunt,  he  had  been  able  to 
overtake  the  West  Wind.  When  he  sang,  in  the  past,  his  breath 
had  shaken  the  hills,  but  now  it  was  becoming  weak  and  laboured 
in  his  chest. 

It  was  the  Fall  of  the  year  when  Glooskap  wandered  alone  while 
the  people  made  merry.  The  herbage  was  dying  ;  crickets  chirruped 
lonesomely  ;  dry  leaves  scudded  before  the  wind,  and  the  cliffs 
along  the  shore  were  grey  and  heavy-looking,  as  the  reveller’s 
prepared  the  Feast  of  the  Hunters’  Moon. 
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Glooskap  wandered  along  the  seashore  and  gazed  far  out  to  sea  ; 
and  as  he  contemplated  the  waste  of  waters  a  whale  appeared  in  the 
distance.  It  rose  slowly  to  the  surface,  and  swam  towards  Glooskap, 
who  immediately  recognized  her  as  his  own  favourite  whale. 

‘  Oh  mighty  Glooskap,’  said  she,  ‘  far,  far  out  towards  the  rising  of 
the  sun  have  I  heard  the  approach  of  Beings,  whom  my  people  call 
“  The  Children  of  Light.”  In  three  great  canoes  do  they  come,  and 
the  sides  of  the  canoes  shine  as  does  the  sun  at  noontide  ;  and  they 
each  have  great  wings  which  stretch  upward,  pointing  towards  the 
skies.’ 

When  Glooskap  heard  this  he  was  exceedingly  sad ;  for  he  knew 
that  with  the  coming  of  the  ‘  Children  of  Light  ’  his  reign  was  over, 
and  that  misfortune  was  coming  upon  the  Red  Man.  Nevertheless, 
he  kept  his  own  counsel,  and  rejoined  the  people,  with  whom  he 
made  merry,  regaling  them  with  tales  and  feats  of  magic.  His 
largest  and  most  favoured  kettle  he  cast  into  the  sea,  where  it 
became  a  mighty  island.  This  he  did  in  the  hope  that  the  coming 
strangers  would  seize  the  island  and  be  content.  None  the  less,  he 
felt  that  he  must  be  prepared  to  take  the  long,  lone  trail,  down  to 
the  setting  of  the  sun.  Even  as  he  feasted  among  the  people  he 
communed  with  his  spirit,  and  suddenly  he  cried  to  them  :  ‘  Oh, 
my  people,  soon  comes  the  time  when  I  shall  be  no  longer  with  you, 
for  true  it  is  that  I  must  travel  towards  the  setting  of  the  sun  ;  but 
ere  I  depart  from  among  you  three  wishes  will  I  grant,  and  three 
only,  lest  granting  more  I  allow  you  to  work  yourselves  a  mischief. 
Yet  by  the  three  that  I  grant  shall  you  keep  me  in  your  memories.’ 

So  the  people  took  counsel  amongst  themselves,  asking  one 
another  what  it  would  be  best  for  them  to  wish,  and,  after  much 
discussion,  they  could  only  agree  about  two  wishes.  Then  they 
called  to  Glooskap  :  ‘  Oh,  worker  of  Magic,  grant  that  the  winds 
blow  not  so  fiercely  along  the  coast,  so  that  we  may  fish  in  peace, 
and  that  the  fishers  may  not  be  lost  in  the  storms  as  heretofore.’ 

Then,  taking  his  magic  flute,  Glooskap  blew  upon  it  and  summoned 
the  Wind  Bird,  which  was  large  and  black.  Catching  her,  he  pulled 
out  a  handful  of  feathers  from  her  wing,  so  that  she  flew  with 
difficulty.  Nevermore  would  she  be  able  to  cause  the  strong 
winds  to  blow.  Therefore  the  storms  are  not  so  great  along  the 
coast  as  once  they  were. 

Again  the  people  called  out,  asking  that  the  tribes  should  also  be 
mighty  hunters.  This,  too,  Glooskap  found  to  be  good  ;  therefore 
did  he  hand  to  them  his  magic  flute,  so  that  when  they  played  upon 
it  the  beasts  of  the  forests  came  running  to  their  death  ;  for  they 
could  not  resist  the  music.  With  this  the  people  were  happy,  for  it 
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meant  that  there  was  plenty  of  meat  as  well  as  fish,  and  none  could 
go  hungry. 

Now  whilst  a  great  debate  was  held  as  to  what  should  be  the 
third  wish,  the  Chief  rose  up  and  said  :  '  Oh,  Glooskap,  make  me 
taller  and  straighter  than  my  fellows  !  Give  me  a  brown  hunting- 
coat,  a  green  cap,  and  a  fine  feather  floating  from  it  ’  ;  and,  as  he 
addressed  Glooskap,  the  Chief  glowered  upon  the  people.  So 
Glooskap  granted  the  Chief’s  wish,  but  not  quite  in  the  form  that 
was  desired  ;  for  the  Chief  became  a  tall  pine,  whose  coat  of  bark  is 
brown,  whose  cap-like  foliage  is  green,  and  whose  topmost  branches 
are  like  to  a  feathery  plume. 

As  Glooskap  talked  to  the  people,  a  woman,  who  had  been  watch¬ 
ing  beside  the  seashore,  came  running  to  the  camp.  She  said  that 
she  could  see  three  great  canoes  afar  off,  out  upon  the  sea.  Their 
sides  shone  in  the  sun,  and  their  great  wings  drove  them  towards 
the  land.  1  hen  did  Glooskap  know  that  it  was  time  to  tell  the 
people  of  the  coming  of  the  White  Man  ;  and  he  knew,  too,  that  he 
must  make  his  departure,  for,  with  the  advent  of  the  white  man,  he 
was  no  longer  to  be  in  their  midst. 

Hardly  had  he  related  this  sad  news  when  there  came  a  great 
stone  canoe  down  the  pathway  of  the  sun.  It  was  paddled  to  the 
shore  by  a  glorious  Being,  who  beckoned  to  Glooskap  to  step  into 
the  canoe. 

So  the  people  saw  their  wise  ruler  and  medicine  man  prepare  to 
leave  them,  and  they  were  very  sad  indeed.  The  loons  which  had 
been  his  messengers  to  the  land  of  the  sun,  flew  overhead  with 
mournful  cries,  and  the  owls  hooted  ;  ‘  Hoo  .  .  .  hoo  .  .  .  hoo  !  ’ 
which  means  ;  '  Sad,  sad  .  .  .  sad.' 

Glooskap  knew  that  he  could  not  fight  against  the  white  men  ; 
he  knew  that  he  could  no  longer  rule  his  people  as  he  had  done  in 
days  gone  by,  and  that  soon  they  must  become  as  slaves  to  the 
new-comers. 

Silently  he  took  his  place  in  the  great  stone  canoe  ;  and  silently 
he  was  ferried  down  the  shining  pathway  of  the  sun.  Even  as  the 
great  canoe  vanished,  the  towering  and  winged  vessels  of  the 
Children  of  Light  approached  the  shore.  From  their  sides  fire, 
smoke  and  thunder  emerged.  In  armour  clad  the  White  Man  had 
arrived.”  Thus  Pere  Boudreau  on  the  coming  of  the  White  Man  to 
the  land  of  the  Red  Man. 

The  majority  of  the  Indians  accept  the  advent  of  the  white  man 
and  their  supremacy  in  the  Indian  country  in  so  philosophical  a 
manner,  that  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  it  was  almost  a  part  of 
their  creed  to  be  prepared  for  his  coming,  and  to  be  reconciled  to 
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the  day  when  it  arrived.  At  the  same  time,  the  white  man,  himself, 
may  have  been  partially  responsible  for  the  stories  concerning  his 
own  advent  amongst  the  red  race,  for  it  would  be  easy  enough  to 
graft  such  stories  on  to  their  existing  legends  about  the  great  leader 
who  lived  amongst  the  Indian  people  ;  thus  breaking  the  Indian  to 
the  idea  of  his  subservience  to  the  white  race.  The  idea  may  not 
have  been  either  intentional  or  definite,  but  its  result  would  be 
the  same,  for  the  Indian  is  a  simple  creature,  with  the  faith  and 
credulity  of  a  little  child 

In  another  story,  which  also  hails  from  the  Atlantic  Coast,  the 
Indian  explains  the  reason  for  the  white  man’s  supremacy.  He 
says  that  in  the  beginning  of  all  things  the  Great  Spirit  made  three 
men  of  equally  fair  complexion.  One  day  he  took  them  out  on  to  a 
great  lake,  in  a  canoe,  and  bade  them  jump  into  the  water. 

The  first  man  obeyed  instantly,  and  he  came  out  of  the  water 
fairer  than  he  had  been  before.  The  second  man  hesitated  a  little, 
fearing  to  jump  into  the  lake,  and,  when  he  did  eventually  find 
courage  to  do  so,  the  water  was  disturbed  and  muddied  from  the 
activity  of  the  first  man  ;  so  he  came  out  of  the  lake  with  a  copper- 
coloured  skin.  Then  the  Great  Spirit  said  to  the  third  man,  who  hung 
back,  sheltering  behind  the  other  two  :  “  Come,  jump  my  son  !  ” 
But  the  third  man  refused  to  leave  the  canoe  ;  so  the  Great  Spirit 
seized  him,  and  flung  him  into  the  water.  He  went  in  with  such 
force  that  he  stuck  in  the  mud  on  the  bed  of  the  lake,  and  when  he  was 
brought  to  the  surface  it  was  found  that  his  skin  had  become  quite 
black.  This,  says  the  Indian,  is  the  reason  for  there  being  men  of 
three  distinct  colouring-  the  white  man,  the  red  man,  and  the 
negro.  And  further,  to  account  for  the  supremacy  of  the  white  man, 
the  Indian  tells  how  the  Great  Spirit  took  these  three  men  to  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  where  three  covered  canoes  were  moored  to  a  tree. 
The  canoes  were  of  different  sizes,  and  the  black  man,  being  first 
invited  to  choose,  took  the  largest  canoe.  To  his  great  disappoint¬ 
ment  he  found  inside,  beneath  the  cover,  spades,  hoes,  and  other 
tools  for  the  labourer.  The  copper-coloured  man  also  chose  the 
larger  of  the  two  canoes  which  were  left,  and  beneath  the  cover  he 
found  fishing-tackle,  a  tomahawk,  and  weapons  of  war.  In  the 
third  canoe,  which  was  left  for  the  white  man,  were  discovered  pens, 
ink  and  paper,  and  since  he  applied  himself  to  learning  he  soon 
became  so  wise  that  he  easily  made  himself  master  of  the  red  and 
the  black  man,  from  whom  he  demanded  service. 

Miss  Mabel  Burkholder  has  collected  a  number  of  these  stories, 
and  put  them  into  a  book  entitled  :  Before  the  White  Man  came. 
Some  of  the  stories  vary  from  those  recounted  in  the  North,  but 
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spread  over  the  continent  there  are  probably  many  versions  of  the 
same  stories,  and  I  have  given  those  which  my  husband  and  I 
heard  from  the  people.  Amongst  Miss  Burkholder’s  excellent 
collection  is  the  following  story  of  the  white  man’s  ruling  over  the 
red  man,  and  this  story  is  not  very  complimentary  to  ourselves. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  well  worth  retelling. 

1  he  story  tells  how  a  white  man  once  saw  an  Indian  sitting  upon 
a  log  :  “  Give  over  !  ”  said  he  to  the  Indian.  “  Surely  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  us  both  on  the  log  !  ” 

So  the  Indian  politely  moved  up  a  little. 

Presently  the  white  man  again  complained  of  being  crowded  : 

I  m  crowded,”  he  said.  “  I  must  have  more  room.” 

So  once  more  the  Indian  moved  up  a  little. 

“  Still  more  !  ”  says  the  white  man,  and  this  time  he  gave  such  a 
mighty  push  that  the  poor  Indian  was  sent  right  off  the  log. 

“  Now  it  is  all  mine  !  ”  said  the  white  man  triumphantly.  "  And,” 
says  Miss  Burkholder,  “  many  Indians  really  believe  that  this  story 
represents  the  attitude  of  the  white  man  toward  his  Indian  neigh¬ 
bour.” 

I  he  story  of  a  great  flood  is  almost  universal,  and  adds  credence 
to  the  tradition  of  the  sunken  island  of  Atlantis,  with  its  remnant  of 
saved  ones  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  Indians  assert 
that  they  knew  the  story  of  the  Flood  long  before  the  white  man 
came.  Pierre  Rabaska  often  spoke  with  confidence  of  a  great  ship 
lodged  between  two  mountains  :  “  Way  up  North.”  Pressed  for 
more  definite  directions  he  would  always  draw  into  his  shell  whilst 
urging  resentfully  :  ’Tis  just  as  I  said — away  up  to  the  North.” 

Didn’t  all  Indians  know  it  was  there,  and  the  Eskimo  people,  they 
knew  of  it  too.  Some  of  the  tribes  had  been  saved  in  the  ship 
when  the  great  flood  came  to  the  world.  This  must  be  so,  else  how 
would  the  Crees  be  here  to-day  ?  True  to  his  Indian  mentality, 
Pierre  was  not  at  all  concerned  with  the  reason  for,  say,  the 
Chipewyans’  establishment  in  the  world  ;  indeed,  he  disliked  this 
particular  tribe  so  much,  that  I  think  he  considered  them  to  be  an 
encumbrance  upon  the  planet  hardly  worthy  of  his  consideration. 

The  Eskimo  tradition  of  the  great  Deluge  explains  that  it  was 
caused  by  an  exceptionally  high  tide.  And  the  Eskimo  gives 
concrete  reason  for  the  supposition.  Little  stones,  clams  and  sea 
deposits  are  to  be  found,  they  say,  high  up  in  the  mountains,  and 
the  Eskimo  contends  that  there  can  be  no  other  explanation  for 
this,  except  that  the  sea  once  rose  as  high  as  the  mountains,  leaving 
behind  this  unquestionable  evidence. 

The  Frees  also  have  a  legend  which  tells  how  the  world  was  once 
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destroyed  by  fire.  The  terrible  conflagrations  that  sometimes 
occur  in  bush  and  forest  would  probably  lend  colour  to  this  old 
belief ;  it  is  of  a  more  local  character  than  the  story  of  the  Flood, 
which  appears  to  have  been  accepted  in  some  form  by  all  the  North 
American  Indian  tribes.  The  story  goes  that  the  world  was  once 
rich  and  prosperous,  but  the  people  became  lazy  and  wicked.  To 
one  man  came  the  warning  of  a  calamity  to  come  ;  like  Noah  of  old 
he  communicated  his  knowledge  to  the  people,  and  urged  them  to 
forsake  their  wicked  ways.  But  the  people  laughed,  and  went  on 
with  their  merrymaking  in  the  forest.  Only  the  man’s  wife  believed 
the  warning  ;  and  she  said  :  “  Let  us  make  a  place  that  will  be  safe 
from  the  fire.” 

So  they  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  very  high  hill,  where  there  were 
neither  trees  nor  scrubby  undergrowth  to  catch  fire  from  the  sparks 
which  would  be  sent  out  from  the  coming  blaze.  At  the  top  of  the 
hill  the  man  shot  four  arrows  into  the  air — one  to  the  East  ;  then 
one  to  the  West ;  one  to  the  North,  and  one  to  the  South  ;  and  the 
whole  plot  of  ground  within  the  compass  of  the  falling  arrows  was 
protected  from  the  coming  catastrophe. 

Then  the  man  and  his  wife  invited  the  people  to  take  shelter  on 
their  safe  plot  of  ground ;  but  the  people  would  not  believe  that 
their  destruction  was  at  hand,  and  they  continued  with  their  merry¬ 
making  in  the  forest. 

Soon  came  the  fire  ;  great  tongues  of  flame  leapt  down  the 
valley,  and  licked  the  creeks  and  lakes  quite  dry.  With  lamenta¬ 
tions  and  cries  of  fear,  the  people  fled  before  the  fire  ;  but  they 
were  utterly  destroyed.  Only  the  man  and  his  wife  remained  safe 
on  the  land,  over  which  he  had  shot  an  arrow  to  each  of  the  four 
corners  thereof.  But  most  of  the  animals  had  the  wisdom  to  take 
refuge  with  the  man  and  his  wife,  and  so  these  two  became  masters 
of  all  creatures,  and  gave  to  the  animals  their  names.  They  gave  to 
the  duck  webbed  feet,  and  threw  him  into  the  water,  commanding 
him  to  swim.  They  gave  to  the  rabbit  long  hind  legs  and  he  was 
told  to  hop. 

The  squirrel  was  discontented  with  his  lot,  and  grumbled  and 
scolded  all  the  time  the  man  and  his  wife  were  working.  But  they 
said  that  he  must  remain  just  as  he  was.  So  he  ran  into  the  forest, 
and  fretted  and  moped  and  cried  ;  and  if  we  look  very  carefully  it 
is  said  that  we  shall  see  how  his  eyes  are  red  and  swollen  to  this  very 
day  ;  and  certain  it  is  that  he  still  does  a  considerable  amount  of 
chattering  and  scolding. 

Another  Bible  story  which  has  its  counterpart  in  North  American 
Indian  folk-lore  is  the  story  of  Jonah  and  the  Whale.  They  say 
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that,  away  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  a  lake  which  bears  an  Indian 
name  meaning  the  Lake  of  the  Round  Stones.  The  bed  of  the  lake, 
and  all  around  the  shore,  is  strewn  with  small  round  stones,  and 
this  is  how  it  came  about.  Long,  long  ago,  a  band  of  Indians 
camped  on  the  shore  of  the  lake.  Their  Chief  was  a  brave  and 
noble  man.  He  had  one  son  whose  name  was  Eye  of  an  Eagle, 
because  his  sight  was  very  keen.  Now  Eye  of  an  Eagle  was  a  rather 
boastful  young  man.  When  he  was  very  young  he  boasted  how  far 
his  arrows  shot,  when  he  let  them  fly  across  the  prairie  ;  when  he 
was  older  he  boasted  of  the  battles  in  which  he  had  taken  part,  and 
of  the  scalps  he  had  won.  But  if  ever  he  boasted  that  he  could 
carry  out  a  certain  feat,  he  would  never  rest  until  he  had  proved  his 
word 

The  people  hunted  and  fished  for  food,  but  the  lake  upon  the 
shore  of  which  their  camp  was  established  was  never  fished  ;  for 
within  the  lake  lived  an  enormous  fish  who  tipped  over  any  canoe 
that  crossed  the  water,  and  swallowed  the  occupants  in  one  great 
mouthful. 

Now  the  Chief  warned  the  people  never  to  tell  Eye  of  an  Eagle 
about  the  presence  of  the  Great  Fsh,  “  For,”  said  he,  “  my  son  will 
boast  that  he  can  rid  us  of  this  pest,  and  if  he  sets  out  to  prove  his 
word  he  will,  as  likely  as  not,  share  the  fate  of  all  those  braves  who 
have  set  out,  in  times  gone  past,  with  the  intention  of  slaying  the 
monster  fish.” 

So  Eye  of  an  Eagle  grew  to  the  age  of  thirty  years  without  know¬ 
ing  the  peril  of  the  lake.  But  in  his  thirtieth  year  a  great  famine 
came  to  the  land.  The  people  walked  many  miles  across  the  Rockies, 
fishing  the  lakes,  but  there  was  scarcely  a  fish  to  be  had,  nor  were 
the  hunters  successful.  And  so  the  people  starved. 

One  day  Eye  of  an  Eagle  walked  down  the  trail  and  he  saw  a 
gathering  of  women  conversing  together.  Their  faces  were  sad,  and 
their  wasted  bodies  showed  that  they  were  feeling  the  want  of 
plentiful  fish  and  meat.  As  they  sighted  the  Chief’s  son  coming 
toward  them  they  sprang  apart,  looking  each  at  the  other  in  a 
guilty  manner,  as  if  caught  in  the  act  of  wrong-doing. 

“  Why  do  you  spring  apart  ?  ”  asked  Eye  of  an  Eagle  ”  What 
do  you  speak  of  that  the  Chief’s  son  may  not  share  in  your  dis¬ 
cussion  ? 

Then  one  of  the  women  fell  to  weeping,  and,  pressed  for  a  reason, 
she  said  that  they  were  sad,  for  food  was  scarce,  and  the  children 
were  dying,  whilst  strong  men  grew  weak. 

"  Well,”  said  Eye  of  an  Eagle,  "  there  are  plenty  of  fish  in  the 
lake  spread  out  before  the  doors  of  our  tepees.  It  has  ever  puzzled 
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me  why  our  fishers  go  so  far  distant  to  obtain  food,  when  we  have 
all  we  need  spread  out  as  a  carpet  before  us.  Let  us  arrange  for  a 
fishing-camp  upon  our  own  lake  shore.”  But  the  women  shook  their 
heads  and  said  that  it  could  not  be. 

But  Eye  of  an  Eagle  persisted.  “  If  we  cannot  fish  in  the  lake 
there  is  some  great  mystery,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  Eye  of  an 
Eagle  will  find  out  what  it  is  !  ” 

I  hen  the  women  told  him  that,  as  he  had  come  toward  them  on 
the  trail,  they  had  been  speaking  of  the  Great  Fish  that  lived  in  the 
lake,  and  of  the  terror  he  wrought  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
“  But,”  they  said,  “  go  not  forth  to  kill  the  Great  Fish,  oh  Eye  of  an 
Eagle,  for  your  father  will  be  wrath  with  us,  since  he  forbade  us  to 
let  the  story  of  the  Great  Fish  come  to  your  ears  !  ” 

But  Eye  of  an  Eagle  laughed  at  their  fears.  “  Why  !  ”  said  he,  “  I 
will  set  out  right  now,  and  the  fish  will  be  dead  and  eaten  before  my 
father  hears  of  my  adventure,  unless,  perchance,  I  invite  him  to  the 
feast  of  the  Great  Fish.”  So  he  set  out  across  the  lake  in  a  canoe, 
and  he  had  not  gone  very  far  when  the  Great  Fish  lifted  its  enormous 
head  from  the  water. 

"  It  surprises  me  that  you  venture  to  cross  the  lake,”  he  said  to 
the  Chief’s  son.  “  You  must  be  a  mighty  brave  or  a  boastful  young 
man,  and  one  who  fears  to  go  back  on  his  boasting.” 

“  Well,”  said  the  Chief’s  son,  “  I  have  heard  tell  of  your  ill  inten¬ 
tions,  but  I  believe  you  to  be  a  noble  Great  Fish  ;  so  I  come  first  as  an 
Ambassador  of  the  people,  to  ask  your  permission  to  fish  in  the 
lake.” 

“  And  failing  the  satisfaction  of  your  desire,  I  suppose  you  intend 
to  kill  me,”  said  the  fish.  So  saying  he  lashed  his  mighty  tail  and 
overturned  the  canoe.  Then  opening  wide  his  mouth  he  swallowed 
the  Chief’s  son  in  one  great  mouthful. 

When  Eye  of  an  Eagle  failed  to  return  to  the  camp  his  father 
feared  for  his  safety.  So  he  called  a  wise  man  and  demanded  to 
know  the  whereabouts  of  Eye  of  an  Eagle.  “  He  lies  deep  within 
the  belly  of  the  Great  Fish,”  said  the  wise  man,  and  the  Chief  knew 
that  the  worst  of  his  fears  had  been  realized. 

So  he  called  together  all  the  young  braves  and  they  had  a  counsel 
so  that  they  might  decide  upon  the  best  way  of  killing  the  fish. 
But  none  of  the  braves  ventured  to  go  forth  and  fight  the  monster, 
because,  by  this  time,  they  knew  that  their  strength  was  of  no 
avail  when  measured  against  the  wiles  of  the  dweller  in  the  lake. 

1  hen  the  Chief  commanded  every  man  to  go  and  collect  many 
round  stones,  each  as  many  as  he  could  carry,  and  great  fires  were 
lighted  all  round  the  shores  of  the  lake  ;  into  the  fires  the  stones 
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were  cast,  until  they  became  white  with  the  heat.  When  all  the 
stones  had  been  heated  they  were  cast  into  the  lake,  till  the  water 
seethed  and  boiled,  and,  finally,  disappeared  in  steam.  Then,  far 
below,  on  the  bed  of  the  lake,  which  was  now  covered  in  small, 
round  stones,  the  people  beheld  the  Great  Fish  stretched  out  straight 
and  still  ;  for  he  was  dead. 

So  one  of  the  braves  leaped  down,  and,  with  his  hunting-knife,  he 
ripped  open  the  belly  of  the  monster.  Directly  he  had  done  so  the 
Chief’s  son  stepped  out  of  the  Great  Fish,  whole  and  unharmed. 
But  upon  the  bed  of  the  lake,  and  all  round  the  shores,  the  stones 
are  still  to  be  seen,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  lake  is  called  the 
Lake  of  the  Round  Stones. 

Another  of  their  stories  tells  of  the  monster  who  swallowed  the 
sun  ;  this  idea  obviously  originated  through  observing  the  sun’s 
eclipse.  This  occurrence  always  caused  great  fear  amongst  the 
Indians,  and,  in  the  old  days,  the  medicine  men  were  consulted, 
because  it  was  believed  that  the  sun  was  sick.  The  cure  usually 
prescribed  was  for  pieces  of  flaming  kindling  to  be  placed  on  the 
tips  of  the  young  men’s  arrows,  and  these  arrows  were  shot  at  the 
sun  in  the  hope  of  reviving  the  fire  life  within  it. 

Cowie  gives  an  interesting  description  of  the  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun  in  1869.  E  was  011  the  7th  of  August  that  the  bright  sunshine 
suddenly  began  to  fail,  and  a  terrible  commotion  arose  in  the  camp. 
Fie  says  :  "  Looking  up  at  the  sun  we  saw  the  beginning  of  an 
eclipse.  The  warriors  and  chiefs  rushed  to  arms  and  tom-toms  and 
medicine  rattles,  and  furiously  delivered  volley  after  volley  from 
their  flintlocks,  or  wildly  pounded  their  tom-toms  and,  shaking 
their  rattles,  sought  with  fierce  and  blood-curdling  war-whoops  to 
‘  frighten  the  monster  who  was  swallowing  the  sun.’  Simultaneously 
the  women  and  children  raised  their  voices  in  wailings  and  shrieks 
of  terror,  while,  in  some  scant  interval  amid  the  tumultuous  din,  the 
deep-tone  prayer  of  some  medicine  man  to  his  familiar  spirit  or 
diety  imploring  deliverance  from  a  world  of  everlasting  darkness 
might  be  heard. 

The  '  monster  ’  continued,  regardlessly,  to  ‘  eat  up  ’  the  sun,  till 
it  entirely  disappeared,  and  complete  darkness  brooded  over  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Then,  as  if  in  answer  to  the  cry  of  the  despairing, 
the  fury  of  the  firing-party,  the  boom  of  the  tom-tom  or  the  incanta¬ 
tions  of  the  medicine  man,  slowly  the  thin  edge  of  the  sun’s  disc 
reappeared.  Thereupon  the  tumult,  which  had  been  dying  out  in 
despair,  was  hopefully  resumed,  and  gradually,  as  the  kind  god  of 
light  emerged  from  his  conflict  with  the  Mitche  Manitou — the  devil 
of  darkness — bright  and  triumphant,  the  volleyings  of  the  guns 
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became  a  feu  de  joie  and  the  boom  of  drums  punctuated  the  glad 
chorus  of  thanksgiving  which  then  arose  from  every  voice.” 

I  think  the  “  Mitche  Manitou  ”  referred  to  by  Cowie  is  often 
represented  as  being  simply  a  great  and  mighty  force,  or  super¬ 
natural  power,  but  not,  of  necessity,  an  evil  power.  The  chief 
belief  of  the  early  Red  Man  was  in  a  great  unseen  force  behind  all 
animate  and  inanimate  objects.  The  force  was  neither  good  nor 
bad,  but  simply  existent  irrespective  of  its  influence  on  man,  though 
sometimes  swayed  by  his  prayers  or  acts  of  appeasement.  Some 
authorities  hold  the  view  that  such  names  as  the  Master  of  Life,  the 
Manitou,  and  so  on,  were  only  arrived  at,  or  acquired,  after  contact 
with  the  white  people 

One  of  Mr.  Cowie’s  party  expressed  the  regret  that  she  had  not 
looked  at  the  almanac  beforehand,  so  that  she  could  have  given  the 
Indians  a  surprise  by  predicting  the  eclipse.  “  But,”  says  Cowie, 

it  is  too  late  for  us,  after  the  event,  to  increase  the  prestige  of  the 
whites  in  that  manner.  Neither  would  the  Indians  believe  that 
such  a  great  event  could  have  been  predicted.”  After  the  eclipse 
had  passed  over,  Blackskin,  one  from  the  tribe  of  “  Young  Dogs,” 
who  had,  upon  the  first  alarm,  rushed  for  his  medicine  rattle  and 
wailed  for  help  “  from  the  devils  to  whose  service  he  had  devoted 
himself,”  came  to  Cowie  as  representative  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  demanding  tribute  for  having,  by  powerful  incantations, 
terrorized  “  the  monster  ”  into  disgorging  the  sun.  “  Without  his 
strong  medicine,”  he  said,  “  every  other  effort  made  within  the 
camp  would  have  been  without  avail.” 

This  chapter  would  hardly  be  complete  without  some  record  of 
the  early  Indian  traditions  concerning  the  creation  of  the  world  and 
all  that  therein  is.  Of  course,  the  modem  Indian’s  view  on  this 
subject  is  more  or  less  that  of  any  person  who  holds  the  simple 
Christian  faith,  believing  in  a  literal  seven  days’  wonder,  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  present  world,  and  in  a  joyous 
Garden  of  Eden  where  God  walked  with  man.  But  the  Chipewyan 
of  Mackenzie’s  day,  believed  that  the  earth  was  originally  one 
great  ocean  inhabited  by  no  living  creature,  except  a  mighty  bird 
whose  eyes  were  of  fire.  His  glances  were  lightning,  and  the 
clapping  of  his  great  wings  made  the  thunder. 

Once  this  great  bird  descended  upon  the  ocean,  and,  as  he  touched 
the  water,  the  earth  suddenly  arose  from  beneath  the  waves,  and 
remained  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  This  omnipotent  bird  then 
called  into  being  all  the  animals.  He  called  them  all  from  the  earth, 
only  excepting  the  Chipewyans  who  were  produced  from  a  dog. 
“  This  circumstance  ”  said  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  “  occasions 
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their  aversion  for  the  flesh  of  that  animal,  as  well  as  the  people  who 
eat  it.” 

The  tradition  continues  to  relate  how  the  great  bird,  when  his  work 
was  complete,  made  an  arrow  which  was  to  be  preserved  by  the 
Chipewyans,  and  that  it  must  remain  untouched.  The  Chipewyans, 
however,  were  so  foolish  and  “  devoid  of  understanding  ”  that  they 
carried  it  away,  ‘‘and  this  sacrilege  so  enraged  the  great  bird  that 
he  has  never  since  appeared.” 

Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  also  said  that  the  Chipewyans  had  another 
tradition  that  they  originally  came  from  another  country,  which  was 
inhabited  by  very  wicked  people.  They  described  to  him  a  deluge 
so  great  that  the  waters  spread  over  the  whole  earth,  leaving  only 
the  highest  mountains  safe  and  dry  ;  and  upon  the  tops  of  these 
mountains  the  Chipewyans1  were  supposed  to  have  been  preserved. 
Referring  to  this  tradition  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  says  :  “  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  this  belief  was  held  by  the  people  before  our 
missionaries  had  penetrated  in  so  far.”  (1789-1793) 

The  story  of  Creation  takes  many  slightly  different  forms  in 
Indian  folk-lore,  but  it  was  almost  universally  held  that  there  was 
nothing  to  begin  with  but  water,  and  everywhere  darkness  and 
inertia,  even  as  we,  too,  believed  that  “  Darkness  moved  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters.” 

The  following  story  is  one  fairly  representative  of  the  early  Indian 
stories  of  Creation.  It  tells  how  a  “  Coyote  Man  ”  first  made  the 
world  :  then  he  called  to  him  the  “  Frog  Man,”  and  together  they 
set  out  on  a  raft,  heading  for  the  East. 

Soon  the  Coyote  Man  desired  the  Frog  Man  to  “  Dive  down  and 
fetch  up  some  mud  !  ”  The  Frog  Man  did  as  he  was  commanded  ; 
and  with  the  mud  the  Coyote  Man  made  the  world. 

Then,  from  places  far  distant,  came  the  Lizard  Man,  and  the  Fox 
Man  ;  the  Fish  Man,  the  Grizzly  Bear  Woman  and  the  Beautiful 
Woman  of  the  Stars.  So  the  Coyote  Man  called  a  Council,  and  he 
stated  that  he  wished  to  make  a  perfect  people — a  people  ‘‘  like  to 
himself.”2 

But  the  Lizard  Man  dared  to  laugh  at  the  Coyote  Man  :  ‘‘For,” 
said  he,  "  it  would  never  do  for  human  folk  to  have  paws  like  the 
Coyote  Man.  He  must  have  hands  like  my  own,  and  fingers,  so  that 
he  can  pick  up  things,  and  dig,  and  delve  and  hold  !  ” 

At  this  the  Coyote  Man  was  very  angry,  and  he  chased  the  Lizard 

1  Apparently  each  tribe  believed  that  they  were  the  people  chosen  to  be  preserved. 

2  It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  the  North  American  Indians  shared  with  us 
the  belief  that  they  were  made  in  the  likeness  of  their  Creator  :  “So  God  created 
man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him  ;  male  and  female  created 
he  them  ”  (The  Book  of  Genesis,  chapter  i.  verse  27). 
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Man  into  the  rocks  :  but  the  other  members  of  the  Council  said  that 
Lizard  Man  was  quite  right,  so  Coyote  Man  had  to  consent  to  men 
having  hands  and  five  fingers,  just  like  the  Lizard  Man. 

Then  the  little  white-footed  Mouse  was  sent  away  to  a  far-off 
land  and  commanded  to  steal  the  fire.  He  carried  out  this  duty 
faithfully,  but,  unfortunately,  the  valley  people  from  whom  he 
stole  it  were  too  quick  for  him,  and  so  they  pursued  him  to 
the  Land  of  the  Coyote  Man.  Afraid  of  being  caught  he  hid  the  fire 
in  the  buckeye  and  the  cedar  trees.  Some  of  it  escaped,  and  shot 
up  into  the  air  ;  and,  lodging  within  the  heavens,  it  became  the 
Mighty  Sun.  But  a  little  flame  remained  in  the  trees,  and  ever 
since  then  people  have  known  that  by  rubbing  together  twigs 
broken  off  from  the  buckeye  or  the  cedar  trees  a  little  fire  can  be 
produced  ! 

The  story  goes  on  to  relate  how  that  the  Coyote  Man,  when  his 
work  of  making  the  world  was  over,  stalked  all  over  the  land  ;  and 
wherever  he  wanted  people  to  live  he  stuck  quantities  of  sticks  into 
the  ground.  This  was  a  most  ingenious  way  of  peopling  the  world, 
for  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  exert  his  magic,  and  the  sticks  became 
men  and  women. 

When  this  was  done  the  Coyote  Man  made  his  Great  Sacrifice,  for 
he  called  together  his  fellow-councillors,  and  said  that  he  would 
turn  himself  into  an  animal  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  that 
they  must  all  do  the  same.  No  sooner  had  he  said  this  than  he 
became  a  coyote,  and  the  other  members  of  his  Council  became 
lizards,  foxes,  wolves  and  so  on.  The  Grizzly  Bear  Woman  became 
a  grizzly  bear,  but  the  Beautiful  Star  Woman  shot  up  into  the  sky, 
and  she  turned  into  all  the  stars  of  Heaven. 

Now  the  Coyote  Man  within  the  coyote  could  never  quite  forgive 
the  Lizard  Man  for  having  insisted  upon  hands  and  fingers  for  the 
human  race,  so,  to  this  very  day,  he  hunts  the  lizard  between  the 
rocks,  and  kills  him  whenever  he  can  find  him.  As  for  the  frog,  he 
still  retains  a  habit  of  diving  beneath  the  water,  but  he  never  brings 
up  enough  mud  to  start  the  making  of  another  world. 

When  the  people  awoke  from  the  sticks  they  found  their  world  a 
very  good  place  in  which  to  live.  They  watched  the  animals  in 
order  to  learn  the  way  of  living,  and  so  that  they  might  find  out 
what  was  good  for  food.  From  the  crane  they  learned  that  fish  was 
a  good  thing  to  eat  ;  from  the  bear  they  found  that  berries  made 
for  strength  and  a  healthy  body.  “  Thus  they  gained  wisdom 
from  the  birds  and  the  beasts  and  the  insects.” 

This  almost  universal  belief  amongst  the  North  American  Indians 
in  the  early  association  of  birds  and  beasts  with  man,  may  have 
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some  bearing  upon  the  origin  of  the  totem-pole  as  a  form  of  family 
Coat  of  Arms. 

In  many  respects  I  think  it  is  a  very  regrettable  fact  that  the 
religious  outlook  of  the  North  American  Indian  has  almost  entirely 
given  place  to  our  Western  theology.  After  all,  what,  really,  have 
we  given  to  them  but  one  set  of  ideas  in  exchange  for  another,  and 
are  those  ideas  so  very  different  when  we  come  to  balance  theirs 
against  our  own  ?  If  we  are  to  believe  many  of  their  leaders,  their 
ideas  of  honour  were,  at  least,  as  high  as  ours,  and  their  sense  of 
uprightness  as  wrell  developed1 — if  along  somewhat  different  lines. 
I  his  may  not  apply  to  all  of  the  tribes,  for  it  seems  true  enough  that 
in  times  of  distress,  desertion  of  the  aged  and  feeble,  and  even 
cannibalism  were  practised  ;  but  I  believe  these  evils  were  far 
more  rare  than  is  generally  supposed  ;  that  in  the  case  of  deser¬ 
tion  at  least,  it  was  used  only  as  a  last  resource,  and  after  much 
earnest  consideration,  and  that,  by  very  many  of  the  tribes,  these 
practices  were  never  indulged  in  at  all  Left  to  their  own  religious 
ideas  they  might — perhaps  with  the  influence  of  modern  civilization 

have  developed  theories  equally  as  interesting  as  our  own,  and 
their  scientific  study  of  the  origins  of  their  beliefs,  with  a  careful 
comparison  of  these  with  the  religious  views  held  by  other  races  of 
the  world,  might  have  resulted  in  a  contribution  of  real  value  to  the 
modern  student  of  comparative  religions.  But,  unhappily,  there  is 
little  “  uncoloured  ”  and  original  data  left  from  which  they,  or 
anyone  else,  can  do  any  work  along  these  lines.  Such  stories  as  we 
have  left  from  the  religious  thoughts  of  other  races  seem  to  prove 
a  relationship  between  all  early  religions.  This  relationship  may  be 
established  in  the  great  fundamental  truths  upon  which  those  ideas 
were  originally  based. 

1  My  husband  tells  how,  in  his  early  days  in  Canada,  he  once  made  a  "  food 
cache”  on  the  trail.  A  starving  Indian  found  the  "cache”  and  helped  himself  to 
some  bacon,  leaving  a  stick  with  a  mark  carved  upon  it,  by  which  he  could  be  recog¬ 
nised  as  the  intruder.  Later,  when  recovered  in  health,  the  Indian  made  a  long  and 
tedious  journey  so  that  he  could  procure  more  bacon  ;  then  travelled  back  to  the 
cache”  and  repaid  threefold  what  he  had  taken.  There  are  still  Indians  and  half- 
breeds  who  will  do  that  kind  of  thing,  proving  that  there  is  very  little  amiss  with 
their  fundamental  "  make-up.” 


CHAPTER  X 


SOME  CUSTOMS  AND  SUPERSTITIONS 

IDEAS  ON  DREAMS 

MANY  of  the  superstitions  and  customs  of  the  ancient 
North  American  Indian  seem  to  have  some  slight 
bearing  upon  the  outlook  of  the  red  man  of  the  present 
day,  and  a  study  of  this  people  is  therefore  a  fascina¬ 
ting  occupation  for  either  the  writer,  the  reader,  or  the  student  of 
ethnology. 

Needless  to  say  the  modem  red  man,  living  in  the  environs  of  a 
civilized  community,  is  a  very  different  human  being  from  the 
befeathered  and  painted  hero  of  the  schoolboys’  story-book  : 
indeed,  such  a  comparison  is  rather  similar  to  that  which  might  be 
drawn  between  a  City  magnate  going  to  his  office  every  day,  and 
the  prehistoric  men  who  took  refuge  in  caves,  secure  from  the 
attentions  of  predaceous  beasts.  There  are  members  of  the  red  race 
who  have  risen  to  prominence  in  the  realms  of  science,  art  and 
literature  ;  and  hundreds  of  others  who  take  their  places  in  the 
modern  civilized  world  by  which  they  have  been  absorbed,  in  a  way 
that  proves  both  adaptability  and  a  very  high  degree  of  intelligence. 
But,  setting  aside  such  representatives  of  the  modern  red  man,  I  am 
dealing  particularly  with  the  present-day  Indian  of  the  Lake 
Athabaska  district  who,  whilst  being  a  long  way  removed  from  his 
befeathered  and  war-painted  ancestor,  is  yet  not  wholly  absorbed 
by  the  white  man’s  civilization.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be 
interesting  to  note,  in  passing,  that  even  to-day  there  are  places 
where  the  Stone  Age  is  still  represented  and,  till  lately,  existent 
amongst  the  Indians.  J.  H.  Goodall,  writing  recently  from  an  Indian 
village  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island,1  says  that  in  this 
district  they  are  positively  linked  on  to  the  Stone  Age,  for  they  have 
vigorous  old  men  and  women  in  the  village  who  remember  a  time 
when  there  were  no  metal  implements  at  all,  and  this  was  before  the 
white  man  came  into  their  part  of  the  country.  Their  canoes — 
“  dug-outs  ”  they  are  called — are  literally  dug  out  from  a  huge 

1  The  Town  Crier,  February,  1928. 
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cedar  trunk.  A  small  curved  axe  is  now  used  for  this  work,  but  in 
the  old  days,  remembered  by  the  Indians,  flints  were  the  only  tools 
employed. 

In  reviewing  the  life  of  the  modern  North  American  Indian  we 
can  see  how  some  of  his  ancient  superstitions  and  customs  have 
been  retained,  and  adapted  to  suit  the  civilization  which  slowly 
envelops  the  native  people,  stamping  out  their  racial  personality  as 
effectively  as  modem  European  garments  have  effaced  the  buffalo- 
robe  and  the  breech-clout  from  the  Indian  encampment. 

During  the  periods  when  the  Settlements  are  completely  cut  off 
from  the  outside  world  the  people  become  as  little  dependent  upon 
other  outside  communities  as  were  the  wandering  Indian  tribes  of 
a  past  age.  At  all  times  they  live  simple  lives,  the  men,  at  least,  in 
constant  and  close  communion  with  Nature  ;  hunting,  fishing  and 
trapping  for  livelihood ;  camping  on  the  lonely  trails  through 
winter’s  blizzards  and  through  summer’s  heat.  In  the  warm 
weather  the  women,  too,  leave  the  Settlements  and,  taking  their 
numerous  children  and  dogs  and  the  household  equipment,  they 
establish  berry-picking  and  fishing-camps  on  the  margins  of  the 
lakes  or  near  to  the  river  banks.  I  remember  visiting  one  of  these 
camps  with  the  police  folk,  when  they  were  calling  on  Pierre  Denigoo, 
who  had  gone  with  his  wife  and  family  to  fish  for  the  Barracks. 

I  he  Denigoos  had  joined  about  fifty  other  Indians  engaged  in  a 
similar  occupation,  on  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Quarte  Fourchette. 
Their  camp  was  situated  high  on  the  bank,  and  as  the  police  boat 
drew  near  all  the  people  came  out  of  the  tents  to  watch  our  arrival. 
What  a  noisy  scene  that  was  !  Every  other  camp  boasted  a  gramo¬ 
phone,  and  the  voice  of  Harry  Lauder,  announcing  the  pleasures  of 
“  strolling  wi’  a  lassie  by  your  side,”  came  to  us  over  the  water, 
mingled  with  the  strains  of  jazz  belonging  to  a  bygone  year.  It  was 
strange  to  hear  brown-faced  mites  who  could  speak  no  word  of 
English  trying  to  lisp  out  the  Scottish  songs,  or  joining  in  the 
refrain  which  by  that  time  had  drifted  into  the  North — It  ain’t  a 
going  to  rain  no  more.”  Sometimes  these  songs  come  to  the  North 
with  startling  rapidity  ;  sometimes  they  are  a  year  or  two  old 
before  their  well-worn  tunes  are  heard  on  these  strange  shores. 

Pierre  had  a  gramophone,  and  when  we  arrived  at  the  camp  it 
was  doing  good  service.  We  tied  our  boat  to  the  rough  wooden 
stage,  scrambled  up  the  muddy  bank,  and  threaded  our  way 
through  the  sprawling  children  and  recumbent  huskies,  to  the  tent 
owned  by  the  Denigoos.  Pushing  aside  the  mosquito  netting  we 
peeped  inside,  but  quickly  withdrew  when  we  discovered  that  a 
dance  was  in  progress  in  that  small  space.  The  Corporal  beckoned 
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to  Pierre,  who  soon  joined  11s  outside,  and  we  sat  on  a  pile  of  drift¬ 
wood  to  discuss  fishing  possibilities — and  prices. 

Already  rations  of  flour,  bacon,  tea  and  sugar  had  been  allowed 
to  Pierre,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country  when  engaging  a 
fisherman  for  the  season  ;  but  Pierre  now  stated  that  the  three  cents 
per  fish  which  he  had  decided  to  accept  for  the  catching,  splitting 
and  drying  of  the  harvest  (which  would  amount  to  some  thousands  of 
fish)  would  not,  after  all,  be  sufficient,  and  that  he  must  have  five 
cents  for  each  fish  according  to  his  lady’s  commands.  This  required 
much  discussion,  so  while  the  Corporal  had  it  out  with  Pierre,  I  sat, 
with  the  rest  of  the  party,  on  the  pile  of  driftwood,  and  made  tea. 

"  Don’t  get  anywhere  near  the  straw  !  ”  advised  the  constable  ; 
“these  camps  are  usually  ‘  alive.’ ”  So  we  gathered  our  garments 
about  us,  and  carefully  avoided  the  huge  piles  of  dry  straw  which 
were  thrown  about  the  camp.  We  sat  a  little  apart  from  the  tents, 
but  the  wind  brought  the  scent  of  the  camp  to  us  as  we  brewed  our 
tea.  It  is  a  strange,  unforgettable  aroma  that  surrounds  an  Indian 
or  half-breed  house  or  encampment,  and  even  where  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together.  It  makes  no  difference  if  scrupulous  cleanli¬ 
ness  is  observed  :  the  place  is  still  marked  in  some  degree  by  this 
peculiar  feature.  Once  you  have  become  familiar  with  it  you  can 
never  be  mistaken.  Sitting  over  our  tea  we  tried  to  analyse  it— 
dry,  musty  ;  sickly-sweet.  Like  milk,  stale  but  not  sour.  We  gave 
it  up  ;  it  was  unmistakable — but  indescribable  ! 

Four  cents  a  fish  and  not  one  mite  less  !  These  were  the  terms 
that  Denigoo’s  hard-headed  lady  forced  ;  and  they  have  one  pretty 
much  in  their  hands,  so  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  accept  the 
terms  with  a  good  grace.  The  Indian  of  to-day  has  am  eye  to 
business,  and  since  he  must  have  the  latest  devices  in  gramophones, 
wireless  even,  and  sometimes  cameras,  the  white  man  must  pay  for 
introducing  these  luxurious  toys  into  the  Indian’s  camp. 

In  these  northern  regions  fishing  as  a  pastime  is  almost  unheard 
of — except  among  the  children  ;  for  the  business  must  be  con¬ 
ducted  upon  a  “wholesale”  plan,  and  in  deadly  earnest.  At  the 
Fort  alone  about  14,000  “  hung  fish  ”  are  required  for  the  winter 
“  dog-feed,”  and  1,500  for  the  people  in  the  Company’s  service.  If 
settlers  are  caught  “  napping  ”  it  means  that  the  lakes  and  rivers 
are  frozen  over  before  the  winter  supply  of  fish  is  complete,  and  then 
they  are  compelled  to  set  their  nets  beneath  the  ice — a  cold  and 
disagreeable  task,  which  is  avoided  whenever  possible.  Our 
“  catches  ”  usually  consisted  of  whitefish,  pike  (jackfish),  trout  and 
dory,  which  are  very  abundant  in  Northern  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta.  The  trout  were  really  fine  ;  I  remember  a  splendid 
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"  twenty-eight-pounder  ”  presented  to  us  by  Corporal  Bryant.  It 
was  taken  from  the  water  before  the  ice  had  gone  from  the  lake,  and 
I  think  it  was  quite  the  best  fish  I  have  ever  tasted. 

So  doubt  it  is  because  of  their  close  contact  with  earth’s  creatures  ; 
with  the  sky  and  the  waterways  ;  with  the  wind  and  all  growing 
things,  that  the  Indian  retains  many  of  his  ancient  ideas  in  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  facts  of  Nature.  Long  before  the  white  man  came  into 
his  territory  the  red  man  had  certain  beliefs  by  which  he  accounted 
for  all  natural  phenomena,  and  although  he  more  or  less  accepts 
the  white  man’s  scientific  theories,  his  ideas  about  the  Nature  life 
surrounding  him  are  still  coloured  with  his  early  speculations 
regarding  their  origin. 

The  Indian  may  be  a  most  devout  churchman  —for  the  churches 
are  well  established,  even  in  the  most  remote  Northern  Posts—  but 
to  ask  one  of  them  to  whistle  directly  to  the  Aurora  Borealis  is  the 
equivalent  to  asking  a  superstitious  white  man  to  walk  beneath  a 
ladder  ;  for  should  an  Indian  whistle  to  the  “  Northern  Lights  ”  he 
would  quite  expect  them  to  sweep  down  from  the  sky  and  to 
“  shrivel  him  up.” 

Before  we  converted  these  Indians  they  believed  that  the  source 
of  the  Aurora  Borealis  was  the  opening  of  the  way  to  the  Land  of 
the  Departed  Spirits,  and  that  the  sweeping  beams  of  light  that 
leap  across  the  sky  were  sent  out  from  the  dead  to  point  the  way  to 
the  Blessed  Lands  to  those  who  were  left  cn  earth.  When  the 
movement  of  the  beams  was  accompanied  by  a  light,  "  crackling  ” 
sound  it  was  thought  that  the  spirits  were  trying  to  communicate 
in  whispers  to  their  relatives.  I  have  actually  seen  an  Indian  stand 
bareheaded  whilst  he  whispered  to  the  “  Northern  Lights  ” — 
probably  in  response  to  what  he  still  believed  to  be  spirit  messages. 
But  this  same  Indian  could  never  be  persuaded  to  whistle  to  the 
“  lights,”  though  I  could  never  discover  why  it  was  expected  that 
umbrage  would  be  taken  at  this  particular  form  of  greeting. 

Great  Canadian  waterfalls  and  rapids  were  believed  to  be  favourite 
abodes  of  powerful  spirits — often  spirits  of  evil1  intent ;  and  even  to 
this  day  the  Indians  will  warn  you  not  to  go  too  near,  "  Else  '  They  ’ 
will  draw  you  in  !  ”  Thus  this  well-known  attraction  for  a  place  of 
danger,  which  has  sometimes  lured  people  to  their  death,  is  thought, 
by  the  Indian,  to  be  the  result  of  some  outside  influence  over  which 
the  human  being  has  no  command,  if  he  allows  himself  to  come 

1  The  word  "  evil  ”  is  used  here  only  in  its  relative  sense,  for  while  it  might  be 
applied  on  the  physical  level,  to  the  act  of  luring  the  physical  body  of  the  man  to 
his  destruction,  yet  on  the  level  of  the  “  shadow  self  ”  the  action  might  have  a  very 
different  significance. 
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within  the  radius  of  the  unseen  power.  There  is  an  interesting 
comparison  between  this  superstition  and  a  Norwegian  myth  told 
to  me  by  Arna  Heni,  the  Norwegian  actress  and  exponent  of  Henrik 
Ibsen,  who  has  made  an  intensive  study  of  the  Northern  sagas.  In 
this  myth  it  is  recorded  how  a  melancholy  Being  of  great  power  broods 
over  the  waterfalls  and  the  lonely  places  amongst  the  fjords,  and  all 
who  come  within  the  range  of  this  Being,  especially  at  certain  times  of 
the  year,  feel  his  hand  upon  them,  and  for  ever  go  through  life  with 
a  great  melancholy  upon  them,  from  which  there  is  no  release.  This 
“  Water  Power  ”  is  said  to  exercise  its  magnetism  particularly  over 
young  women.  Here,  again,  we  find  a  link  with  the  German  poems 
that  embody  the  Rhine  stories.  It  is  a  safe  speculation  that  this 
similarity  of  ideas  amongst  people  of  all  races  and  countries  indicates 
the  existence  of  fundamental  truths,  which  are  buried  within  the 
subconscious  mind  of  man,  and  find  expression  in  certain  myths 
and  legends  which  appear  in  varying  form  all  over  the  world.  We 
know  that  any  great  truth  can  be  explained  in  different  ways  by 
calling  upon  scientific  facts  in  explanation  of  the  underlying 
principle,  and  I  believe  that  the  fundamental  idea  behind  all  these 
legends  of  the  world,  and  the  thread  that  links  them  together, 
will  one  day  be  equally  demonstrable. 

Mists  arising  from  the  ground  were  originally  supposed  by  the 
North  American  Indians  to  be  the  spirits  of  the  departed  who  had 
only  recently  left  the  earth.  I  believe  one  would  not  have  to  search 
far  amongst  the  stories  of  other  countries  before  finding  the  com¬ 
plementary  myth  to  this  fancy. 

An  eclipse  of  the  sun  will  still  fill  the  Indian  with  a  certain  amount 
of  consternation,  although  he  now  accepts  the  white  man’s  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  phenomenon,  and  makes  no  effort  to  restore  the  sun’s 
validity. 

Some  time  after  the  great  earthquake  in  Japan  news  of  the 
calamity  drifted  through  the  Settlement,  and  I  heard  someone 
make  the  remark  that  “  it  was  surely  a  very  bad  move  on  the  part 
of  the  Great  Turtle.”  An  explanation  of  this  strange  expression  is 
given  in  the  following  Indian  legend  : 

It  was  known  by  the  ancient  Indians  that  the  world  is  supported 
on  the  back  of  an  enormous  Turtle.  And  this  is  how  it  came  about. 
In  the  beginning  of  all  things  a  beautiful  woman  fell  from  the  sky. 
She  was  in  very  great  danger  of  being  drowned,  but  a  number  of 
swans  came  together  and  held  her  upon  their  backs.  They  all 
turned  their  heads  to  regard  this  strange  being  who  had  dropped 
from  space,  and  they  decided  that  she  was  very  fair  to  look  upon, 
and  that  they  must  endeavour  to  protect  and  save  her. 


SETTING  OUT  FOR  A  JOURNEY  AFTER  THE  FIRST  SNOW  FALL  OF  THE  YEAR. 
IN  A  HUDSON’S  BAY  “  FIVE  POINT  BLANKET  ”  COAT 
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But,”  said  one  of  the  swans,  “  we  cannot  carry  her  about  on 
our  backs  for  ever  ;  we  had  better  go  and  consult  with  the  Great 
Turtle.” 

So  they  called  on  the  Turtle  and  explained  their  mission,  and  the 
Turtle  sent  out  his  moccasin,  which  was  a  sign  that  all  the  animals 
were  called  in  council.  When  they  came  to  the  meeting-place  they 
all  stared  at  the  lovely  creature  who  had  fallen  from  the  sky,  and 
everyone  agreed  that  a  place  must  be  found  upon  which  she  could 
be  established. 

Then  the  swans  remembered  that  they  had  seen  a  fallen  tree  in  a 
certain  place,  and  they  told  the  other  creatures  about  it,  and  gave 
them  directions  for  finding  the  spot. 

“  Let  us  raise  it,”  they  said,  “  and  if  a  little  earth  remains  at  the 
roots  it  will  be  a  good  place  upon  which  the  strange  creature  can 
remain.” 

So  they  worked  hard  and  raised  the  tree,  and  dived  for  a  little 
extra  mud  to  pack  around  the  roots.  They  each  took  turns  at  going 
below  the  water  to  secure  the  mud,  but  they  had  a  difficult  task,  for 
the  island  kept  sinking  as  fast  as  they  worked.  At  last  the  Big 
Turtle,  who  was  stronger  than  all  the  other  creatures,  offered  to  go 
beneath  the  water  and  hold  up  the  tree  and  the  woman  upon  his 
back,  so  that  the  other  creatures  could  add  the  mud  and  increase 
the  size  of  the  island  more  rapidly. 

And  the  island  grew  to  an  enormous  size.  In  fact  it  grew  so  large 
that  it  became  the  present  earth,  and  still  the  Turtle  held  it  upon 
his  back.  Some  say  that  he  is  doing  it  to  this  very  day,  and  when 
he  grows  tired  he  moves  a  foot,  or  shifts  the  weight  of  the  earth  to 
his  other  shoulder.  And  this  makes  the  whole  earth  shake.  So, 
when  the  Indian  hears  of  an  earthquake,  it  is  quite  the  usual  thing 
to  say  :  “  Old  Turtle  must  have  moved  a  foot  ! 

In  many  of  these  old  legends  and  stories  the  Indian  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  concerned  with  cause  and  effect,  nor  with  the 
natural  sequence  of  events.  For  instance,  he  does  not  attempt  to 
explain  how  the  creatures  existed  in  their  watery  world,  nor  how 
they  knew  that  there  was  mud  to  be  had  for  the  diving,  and  the  fact 
that  a'  tree  grew,  apparently,  straight  out  of  the  water,  troubled 
them  not  at  all.  They  appear  to  have  created  and  assembled  their 
facts  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  required,  but  here,  again,  it  is 
interesting  to  recall  that  many  of  their  early  traditions— which  were 
established  long  before  the  white  man  came — are  very  similar  to 
our  own  Bible  stories.  I  have  already  recorded  how,  in  the  Indian 
stories,  the  Creator,  wishing  to  make  a  perfect  man,  made  one  in 
his  own  image  ;  how  the  world  is  a  formless  waste  of  water,  till, 
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“  in  the  East,”  land  is  made  to  appear  ;  how  the  sun  is  brought 
from  other  spheres,  and  higher  beings,  who  seem  to  have  an  affinity 
with  the  animals  took  part  in  the  organizing  of  this  early  world 
pictured  by  the  Indians ;  how  they  are  finally  called  upon  to 
sacrifice  themselves  for  the  human  kingdom  by  becoming  animals, 
and  how  Coyote  Man  himself  makes  the  sacrifice  in  company  with 
his  fellows.  The  story  proves,  at  least,  that  the  ancient  North 
American  Indian  had  some  faint  idea  of  the  process  of  creation  as 
presented  to  us  by  modern  science,  though  the  comparison  between 
the  legendary  view  and  the  scientific  view  is  far  less  complete  in  the 
Indian  tradition  than  in  the  beautiful  story  of  the  formation  of  fhe 
universe,  as  set  out  in  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

In  the  main,  Indian  legends  may  be  divided  into  three  sections  : 
there  are  those  that  deal  with  matters  beyond  man’s  intellectual 
reasoning,  and  those  which  are  intended  to  explain  the  facts  of 
Nature.  (In  either  of  these  we  may  find  legends  which  are  similar 
to  the  Bible  stories.)  The  third  type  of  story  is  one  that  points  a 
moral.  As  a  rule  these  are  not  so  old  as  the  other  stories,  and  they  vary 
considerably.  It  is  supposed  that  they  were  frequently  made  up  on 
the  spot  to  teach  a  lesson  in  virtue  to  some  delinquent  offspring. 
If  the  dramatic  interest  were  good  the  story  would  be  retained  and 
told  over  again,  either  by  the  original  author,  or  by  some  listener. 
In  either  case  the  story  would  be  adapted  to  meet  the  need  of  the 
moment.  There  are  a  few  stories,  such  as  the  Athabaskan  story  of 
the  brave  hunter  who  won  a  star  maiden  for  a  bride,  which  seem  to 
be  told  simply  for  their  beauty  or  for  their  histrionic  value  ;  but 
these  stories  I  found  to  be  very  infrequent. 

It  seems  possible  that  the  animals  and  birds  which  are  represented 
on  the  old  Indian  totem-poles  may  have  a  connection  with  the 
stories  of  creation  which  were  believed  by  the  early  Indians,  for  in 
these  stories  the  creatures  of  earth,  air  and  sea  played  a  very  pro¬ 
minent  part.  Schoolcraft  said  that  the  totem  was  a  device  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  heraldic  bearings  of  civilized  nations  ;  each  person 
was  authorized  to  bear  a  totem  as  evidence  of  his  family  history. 
The  totem  could  never  be  changed,  and  continued  throughout  life 
and  death.  An  Indian  was  never  allowed  to  kill  the  creature 
represented  on  his  totem,  and  to  dream  of  that  creature  carried 
very  special  significance. 

The  Indians  have  always  attached  a  great  deal  of  importance  to 
dreams,  and  do  so  even  at  the  present  time.  There  is  an  interesting 
story  told  of  Sir  William  Johnson  who  was  at  one  time  sitting  in 
council  with  a  band  of  Mohawks.  Presently  the  Chief  said  to  Sir 
William  :  “  I  had  a  wonderful  dream  last  night.  In  my  dream  you 
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came  to  me,  and  you  offered  me  a  very  fine  coat.  Indeed,  I  believe 
it  to  be  the  very  coat  you  are  now  wearing.” 

“  Did  you  really  dream  that  ?  ”  asked  Sir  William,  “  because,  if 
so,  I  suppose  you  will  have  to  take  the  coat,”  and  very  reluctantly 
he  took  it  off,  and  gave  it  to  the  Indian,  for  this  was  the  custom  of 
the  time. 

But  Sir  William  made  the  Chief  pay  for  the  coat  in  full  at  their 
very  next  meeting.  “  I  had  a  wonderful  dream  last  night,”  he 
said  :  “  In  my  dream  you  came  to  me,  and  you  offered  me  a  very 
fine  tract  of  land  on  the  Mohawk  River.” 

The  Chief  began  to  look  a  little  apprehensive  :  “  Did  you  really 
dream  that,”  he  asked  Sir  William.  “  Indeed  I  did,”  said  the  white 
man,  “  and  what  is  more  you  gave  me  enough  land  to  build  a  fine 
house  and  to  establish  a  complete  settlement  which  stretched  for 
nine  miles  along  the  river  bank.” 

Sir  William  got  his  land  all  right  :  “  But,”  said  the  Chief,  “  we 
won’t  dream  again,  for  I  only  obtained  a  lace  coat  out  of  this  !  ” 

They  say  that  when  the  deed  was  signed  Sir  William  gave  the 
Chief  a  tot  of  rum  to  settle  the  business,  but  this  happened  long, 
long  ago,  and  in  those  days  it  was  not  made  prohibitive  to  give 
strong  drinks  to  the  native  people. 

My  husband  well  remembers  when  an  Indian  was  prepared  to 
give  away  any  possession  if  another  person  acquired  it  in  a  dream  ; 
indeed,  one  had  only  to  express  admiration  for  a  thing,  and  perhaps 
a  little  envy,  and,  dream  or  no  dream,  the  Indian  was  prepared  to 
part  with  it.  Once  my  husband  praised  a  sealskin  coat  worn  by 
an  Indian  who  immediately  pulled  it  off  with  the  words  :  It  is 

yours,  my  Brother-in-law.  If  you  like  it  so  much,  I  can  no  longer 
wear  it  !  Even  to-day  the  Indian  is  happy  to  part  with  any  of  his 
belongings  which  another  may  admire — but  nowadays  the  Indian 
has  his  price,  and  usually  it  is  fairly  prohibitive. 

Amongst  our  Indians  at  Fort  Chipewyan  a  book,  or  a  person, 
professing  to  reveal  the  meaning  of  dreams  would  receive  a  great 
welcome,  alike  with  a  new  medicine ;  whilst  a  new  interpretation  of  an 
omen,  or  a  new  superstition,  would  be  received  with  grave  credulity. 

No  doubt  the  older  generation  of  Indians  still  associate  the 
representatives  of  “  white  ”  authority  with  the  old  chiefs  who  had 
great  power,  and  our  missionaries  with  their  ancient  wise  men. 
Amongst  the  Eskimo  Stefansson  found  this  method  of  judgment 
and  comparison  to  be  prevalent.  If  a  missionary  could  not  inter¬ 
cede  with  God  and  persuade  Him  to  allow  the  whales  to  visit  a 
station  only  during  the  weekday  he  was  considered  to  be  equivalent 
to  a  very  ineffectual  shaman.  It  was  useless  to  explain  that  the 
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universe  was  governed  by  certain  established  laws,  and  that  God 
was  not  likely  to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  those  laws,  so  that 
the  whales  would  certainly  come  on  Sundays  as  well  as  upon  the 
other  days  of  the  week.  Recalling  their  old  shamanistic  days  the 
Eskimo  remembered  that  some  of  their  wise  men  had  been  more 
powerful  than  others  ;  one  could  bring  a  school  of  whales  on  a 
certain  day  ;  another  could  not.  So  the  missionary  who  could  not 
make  convenient  arrangements  with  God  was  likened  to  an  in¬ 
effectual  shaman.  Steffansson  made  another  comment  on  the 
Eskimo  which  throws  an  interesting  light  on  the  native  peoples’ 
acceptance  of  Christianity.  Speaking  of  the  Christianized  Eskimo 
he  says  :  “  There  are  in  every  community  Eskimo  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  Heaven  and  conferring  there  with  Christ  Himself, 
with  Saint  Peter  and  the  other  saints,  quite  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  used  to  visit  the  moon  while  still  heathen,  and  have  discussions 
with  the  Man  in  the  Moon.” 

I  am  very  much  afraid  that  the  order  of  conversion  affected  by 
our  people,  depended  very  much  upon  the  material  benefits  accru¬ 
ing  to  them  as  converts  of  either  the  one  church  or  the  other.  But 
religion  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  social  life  and  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  relationships  existing  in  the  North  ;  I  have  known  of  a 
subitaneous  change  of  faith  even  amongst  “  whites,”  and  the 
”  saved  one  ”  has  been  known  to  admit  that  trade  considerations 
were  not  entirely  outside  his  reasoning  when  deciding  that  the 
“  opposition  ”  presented  a  more  attractive  way  of  salvation. 

In  speaking  of  such  things  as  are  beyond  the  ordinary  human 
intelligence  the  Indian  will  easily  cast  aside  the  explanations  of  his 
comparatively  new  religion  and  give  you  the  reasons  expounded  by 
his  forefather,  even  though  the  terms  may  be  slightly  altered,  as  I 
have  represented  in  the  idea  of  the  “  Shadow  Self  ”  to  which  many 
of  them  still  cling.  This  conception,  again,  seems  to  be  based  on 
some  great  fundamental  truth,  for  it  is  one  of  those  fancies  which 
seem  to  have  been  held  by  the  people  of  all  races  and  creeds.  Truly, 

out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  ”  may  we  hear  much  wisdom  if  we 
have  the  ears  to  hear. 

In  the  language  of  some  of  the  modern  schools  of  religious  thought 
the  ”  Shadow  Self  ”  would  be  expressed  as  the  "  etheric  body  ”  of 
the  person.  Such  an  idea  would  not  be  strange  to  those  interested 
in  psychic  phenomena.  This  “  etheric  substance  ”  is  thought  to 
leave  the  physical  body  during  the  period  of  sleep,  and  to  make 
a  permanent  severance  from  the  bcdy  when  Death  takes  place. 
I  his  idea  seems  to  me  to  be  only  another  way  of  expressing  the  same 
principle  that  governs  the  conduct  of  the  Indian’s  "  Shadow  Self.” 
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SOME  NATIVE  IDEAS  ON  DEATH  AND  THE  HEREAFTER 

f  M  "^HE  Athabaskans  seem  to  have  a  strong  sense  of  family 
i  responsibility  and  affection,  though  these  qualities  may 

1  not  always  be  expressed  in  the  fashion  adopted  by  the 
M  white  man. 

The  Chipewyans  of  Mackenzie’s  day  were  accused  of  abandoning 
their  aged  and  infirm,  and  leaving  them  to  perish  ;  but  I  believe 
this  custom  was  only  permissible  as  a  last  resort,  and  in  times  of 
very  great  need  when  the  tribe  was  moving  from  one  place  lo 
another  during  a  poor  hunting  season. 

In  the  very  severe  winter  of  1924-5  a  band  of  caribou  eaters 
within  our  territory  (though  situated  in  the  bush  some  hundred 
miles  distant)  were  reported  to  be  in  great  distress  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  the  caribou  upon  which  they  depended  for  food.  Corporal 
Bryant  (our  local  representative  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police)  set  out  with  a  relief  supply  as  soon  as  this  news  reached  the 
Settlement.  Upon  his  arrival  he  found  that  the  people  had  been 
compelled  to  resort  to  the  ancient  custom  of  cutting  the  old  people 
adrift  from  the  tribe,  so  that  there  might  be  more  food  for  the 
younger  members.  I  believe  that  this  step  was  taken  only  after 
very  serious  consideration,  and  general  acquiescence  from  all  members 
of  the  tribe.  Fortunately  the  old  folks  were  only  a  few  hours’ 
journey  distant  from  the  rest  of  the  band,  and  the  corporal,  with 
his  usual  promptitude,  was  able  to  reunite  the  people,  and  to  leave 
them  with  sufficient  supplies  to  tide  them  over  a  very  difficult 
period. 

I  think  Mackenzie  himself  proved  that  the  Indians  did  not 
abandon  their  sick  and  aged,  except  under  very  great  pressure,  for 
in  his  records  (where  he  speaks  of  meeting  a  party  coming  round  the 
“  Dog’s  Head  ” — a  well-known  point  about  half  a  mile  from  my  old 
house  at  Fort  Chipewyan)  he  explains  that  the  party  were  return¬ 
ing  from  a  war  with  hostile  Indians,  but,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  and 
the  inconvenience  which  it  would  necessarily  entail,  he  says  that 
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they  carried  with  them  a  sick  man.  Mackenzie’s  reference  to  this 
incident  is  rather  amusing.  He  says:  “  I  he  sick  man  had  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  that  the  people  with  whom  he  had  been  at  war  had 
thrown  medicine  at  him,  which  caused  his  present  complaint,  and 
that  he  despaired  of  recovery.  1  he  natives  are  so  superstitious  that 
this  idea  alone  wTas  sufficient  to  kill  him.  Of  this  weakness  I  took 
advantage,  and  assured  him  that,  if  he  would  never  more  go  to  war 
with  such  poor  defenceless  people,  I  wTould  cure  him.  lo  this 
proposal  he  readily  consented,  and  on  my  giving  him  medicine, 
which  consisted  of  Turbyton’s  Balsam,  mixed  with  wrater,  I  declared 
that  it  would  lose  its  effect  if  he  were  not  sincere  in  the  promise  he 
made  to  me.  In  a  short  w'hile  he  actually  recovered,  and  was  true 
to  his  engagements,  and  on  all  occasions  he  manifested  gratitude 
to  me.”1 

In  Mackenzie’s  time,  as  in  the  present  day,  the  Indian  seems  to 
have  been  fond  of  the  white  man’s  medicines,  for  he  says  :  "  Such 
articles  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  European  traffic  writh  them. 

I  believe  that  a  modem  “  Factor  ”  might  make  the  same  record  in 
his  diary,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  what  a  certain  concoction 
known  as  “  Pain-Killer  ”  would  head  the  list  of  medical  require¬ 
ments  amongst  the  stock  to  be  purchased  for  trading  off  in  exchange 
for  furs.  The  Indian  has  implicit  and  childlike  faith  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  medicine,  and  uses  it  (internally  and  externally)  as  a  panacea 
for  all  ills. 

From  my  personal  experience  I  would  say  that  the  medicine 
prescribed  for  the  Indian  must  have  a  good  strong  smell  if  it  is  to 
wTin  approbation,  and  the  more  objectionable  the  odour,  the  greater 
will  be  the  faith  of  the  patient.  I  used  to  make  a  mixture  of  lemon- 
juice  (w'hen  available),  and  lemon  essence  w:hen  the  Settlement  s 
supply  of  lemons  wTas  exhausted,  vaseline,  butter,  honey,  vinegar 
and  cayenne  pepper,  and  this  wras  much  in  demand  in  one  house¬ 
hold  as  an  infallible  cure  for  a  stubborn  cough.  I  was  assured  that 
there  was  ‘‘nothing  to  touch  it  in  any  of  the  stores  or  at  the  missions, 
and  “  repeat  orders  ”  wrere  frequently  implored.  But  I  veritably 
believe  that  it  was  only  faith  in  a  new  remedy,  and  possibly  because 
it  was  administered  by  a  fresh  hand,  that  made  my  concoction  so 
popular — that  it  certainly  effected  a  cure,  or  at  least  an  alleviation 
of  the  complaint,  I  was  able  to  demonstrate,  though  I  fear  my  poor 
patient  was  doomed  to  be  a  victim  of  the  dreaded  consumption 
which  claims  so  many  victims  in  the  North. 

All  North  American  Indian  tribes  embraced  the  concept  of  an 
All-Powerful  Being  or  Spirit  long  before  we  presented  them  with 

1  Written  about  1788. 
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our  idea  of  God.  As  we  have  seen,  the  idea  of  the  presiding  Great 
Spirit  was  simply  represented  as  a  splendid  and  mighty  Force.  I 
do  not  believe  that  anthropomorphism  had  a  part  in  the  religion  of 
the  very  early  North  American  Indian  ;  it  seems  that  this  idea,  as 
expressed  in  the  story  of  the  Coyote  Man  and  Creation,  crept  in 
much  later  ;  probably  after  some  contact  had  been  made  with  the 
white  races. 

'1  he  belief  in  a  place  for  the  spirits  of  those  who  had  died  was  also 
universal  amongst  the  Indians  :  poetic  descriptions  of  that  resting- 
place  include  such  titles  as  “  The  Blessed  Isles,”  “  The  Happy 
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Hunting-Grounds,”  and  “  El-o-win  ” — the  Spirit  Land  behind  the 
Setting  Sun. 

The  few  Chipewyans  left  to-day  who  have  not  been  converted  to 
Christianity  believe  that,  immediately  after  death,  they  pass  into 
another  world.  Here  they  find  themselves  on  the  brink  of  a  mighty 
river,  upon  which  they  embark  in  a  stone  canoe.  A  gentle  current 
bears  them  to  a  great  lake,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  lake  is  a  very 
beautiful  island.  Within  view  of  this  happy  place  they  receive 
judgment  for  their  conduct  during  life.  If  their  good  actions  have 
been  more  numerous  than  their  misdeeds,  it  is  thought  that  they 
are  allowed  to  land  on  the  island,  there  to  enjoy  a  life  of  everlasting 
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bliss  ;  but,  if  their  bad  actions  predominate,  the  stone  canoe  sinks, 
leaving  them  up  to  their  chins  in  water,  so  that  they  may  for  ever 
behold  the  reward  of  those  who  have  led  a  noble  life  on  earth 
whilst  unable  to  participate  in  their  joy.  So  the  original  Chipewyan 
view  of  eternal  punishment  is  that  he  should  be  left  to  make  per¬ 
petual  struggles,  in  a  hopeless  endeavour  to  reach  the  blissful 
island  from  which,  by  his  ill  conduct,  he  is  excluded  for  ever.  The 
heavenly  place  extolled  by  these  Indians  of  Mackenzie’s  day  was  a 
place  where  “  eternal  enjoyment  of  sensual  pleasures  and  carnal 
gratifications  ”  might  be  indulged. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that,  in  the  religions  which  evolved  in 
the  warm  countries  of  the  East,  hell  is  represented  as  a  place  of 
heat  and  fire  ;  in  the  Northern  Sagas  the  idea  of  hell  centres  round 
“  The  bridge  of  Ice,”  and  cold,  cheerless  regions  where  the  Ice 
King  reigns,  whilst  here,  in  this  land  of  great  waterways,  where  the 
mighty  lakes  have  sometimes  displayed  their  power  to  man,  we  find 
the  conception  of  everlasting  damnation  connected  with  lake  and 
river. 

Some  tribes  believe  that  if  a  soul  be  tried  and  found  wanting  it  is 
given  another  chance  by  being  sent  back  to  life  on  earth  in  the  form 
of  a  grizzly  bear  ! 

Before  the  influence  of  the  missionaries  was  felt,  the  Indians 
made  great  sacrifices  for  their  dead.  Quantities  of  blankets,  bead- 
work,  porcupine  quill-work  and  baskets,  all  of  the  very  finest 
workmanship,  were  burned  on  the  funeral-pile  as  an  offering  to  the 
departed  soul.  It  was  thought  that  the  "  Shadow  Self  ”  of  these 
material  objects  would  be  of  use  to  the  ”  Shadow  Self  ”  of  the  dead 
person,  for  it  was  believed  that  they  could  be  received  and  made 
use  of  in  the  Land  of  the  Departed  Spirits.  Here,  again,  we  have  an 
echo  of  this  idea  in  the  system  of  burying  ornaments,  jewels  and 
domestic  necessities  in  the  tombs  of  Egypt  :  similar  ideas  are  found 
amongst  the  Chinese.  A  lady  returned  from  China  told  me  that 
she  had  seen  the  funeral  of  a  wealthy  mandarin,  and,  in  the  final 
procession,  cardboard  replicas  of  his  numerous  motor-cars  were 
dragged  through  the  streets  to  be  disposed  of  at  the  last  rites,  the 
idea  being  that  these  things  would  be  welcomed  by  the  spirit  of  the 
departed  one  in  some  vague  land  of  shades  and  phantoms.  Another 
traveller  told  me  that  a  Chinese  sailor  had  died  on  the  ship  by  which 
she  was  journeying  to  England.  A  Christian  burial  service  was 
held,  but  friends  of  the  dead  man  insisted  that  it  would  be  his  wish 
that  envelopes  and  wrappings  from  wine  bottles,  paper  dishes,  and 
even  packing-cases  should  be  thrown  overboard  immediately  after 
the  body  had  been  committed  to  the  water,  and  my  informant  tells 
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me  that  these  wishes  were  respected — much  to  the  amazement  of 
European  and  American  travellers. 

Whilst  I  was  at  Fort  Chipewyan  I  heard  of  a  case  where  a  trapper, 
having  lost  his  father,  destroyed  all  his  valuable  traps  and  guns, 
thereby  leaving  the  family  with  no  means  of  support,  so  that  the 
departed  man,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  hunter,  should  not  be 
fretting  for  these  possessions  in  the  Spirit  Land  to  which  his  soul 
had  fled. 

The  one  remnant  of  old  funereal  customs  retained  at  Fort  Chipe¬ 
wyan  (and,  I  believe,  universally  regarded  in  the  Lake  Athabaska 
district)  was  that,  on  the  death  of  a  person  all  the  curtains  at  the 
windows  of  the  house  were  taken  down,  the  place  being  made  to 
look  as  desolate  as  possible.  The  dead  person  was  arrayed  in  the 
very  best  clothing  he  possessed,  and  later,  he  was  buried  in  this 
attire.  The  highest  mark  of  respect  that  you  could  show  the  relatives 
was  to  offer  and  go  and  sit  all  night  with  the  dead  body.  This 
custom,  of  course,  recalls  the  Irish  “  Wake.’’  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Scottish  people,  or  the  French,  who  represent  the  “  White 
Element  ”  in  our  part  of  the  North,  have  similar  customs  which 
may  be  responsible  for  this  expression  of  respect  to  the  Indian  dead. 
The  people  of  whom  I  am  writing  now  are  all  Christian  Indians  or 
half-breeds,  but  they  seem  able  to  reconcile  these  pagan  ideas  with 
their  more  modem  religious  outlook,  nor  have  I  known  the  mission¬ 
aries  to  demur  against  these  observances. 

Symbolism  plays  a  very  great  part  in  the  life  of  the  North  American 
Indian  :  it  has  been  said  that  they  speak  in  parables,  using  the 
beautiful  objects  of  earth  and  sky  as  subjects  for  comparison  and 
illustration.  This  is  partly  because  the  Indian  has  a  strong  dramatic 
sense  :  he  attaches  much  importance  to  the  recital  of  a  tale,  and  the 
manner  of  its  presentation.  The  importance  which  they  give  to 
symbols  is  very  marked  in  some  early  examples  of  their  handicraft, 
but  it  is  regrettable  that  the  missionaries  have  not  fostered  their 
own  native  art,  instead  of  allowing  a  very  feeble  expression  of  the 
European  influence  in  art  to  replace  the  original  work  belonging  to 
the  country.  The  strange  signs  and  symbols,  the  different  designs 
and  colours  used  in  the  old  days  had  a  real  significance,  which  is 
now  practically  lost  to  us.  The  patterns  used  by  one  tribe  differed 
from  these  used  by  another  ;  each  had  definite  meaning  which  was 
bound  np  with  the  history  of  the  people.  Now  the  patterns — even 
where  original  work  is  carried  on  at  all — have  become  mixed  and 
distorted  ;  the  Indians  use  cheap  analine  dyes  imported  into  the 
country,  instead  of  making  their  own  pigments  as  in  days  gone  by, 
while  their  women  prefer  to  embroider  bunches  of  flowers,  knots  of 
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ribbon,  and.  other  conventional  and  rather  silly  little  designs  taught 
to  them  by  the  missionaries,  rather  than  to  carry  on  the  traditions 
of  their  ancestors.  All  this  seems  a  great  pity,  for  Canada  (or, 
perhaps,  more  correctly  the  American  Continent)  might  have  had 
an  individual  and  original  art,  representative  of  that  country,  and 
of  that  country  alone.  I  believe  there  are  pioneer  workers  who  are 
trying  to  resuscitate  the  arts  and  handicrafts  of  the  North  American 
Indians,  and,  though  their  task  seems  almost  hopeless,  they  deserve 
the  encouragement  and  support  of  all  who  are  interested  in  art, 
whether  the  interest  be  “  for  art’s  sake  ”  alone,  or  because  it 
represents  the  spiritual  impulse  and  development  of  the  people. 

In  examples  of  their  handicraft  there  is  found  one  frequently 
occurring  symbol  which,  I  believe,  has  not  yet  been  entirely  effaced. 
This  takes  the  form  of  an  eye  placed,  in  the  centre  of  any  object 
which  the  Indian  wishes  to  represent  as  having  independent  action. 
For  instance,  in  parts  of  British  Columbia,  the  rough  figure  of  a 
whale  with  the  tail  curled  over  the  back  is  found  on  many  totem- 
poles,  and  the  tail  is  given  a  central  eye  to  show  that  it  is  capable  of 
separate  movement. 

In  many  of  the  old  stories  the  symbol  for  the  existence  of  a  soul 
life  takes  the  form  of  a  heart  which  is  described  as  continuing  to 
beat  after  being  cut  out  from  the  body.  Belief  in  the  power  of 
transformation  is  very  much  in  evidence  in  many  of  the  old  Indian 
legends  ;  one  animal  will  be  made  to  change  into  another,  and  the 
human  form  takes  on  every  shape  of  bird  and  beast  known  to  exist. 
Whilst  Mackenzie,  and  other  travellers  of  the  early  pioneer  days 
accepted  these  legends  at  their  face  value,  and  believed  that  the 
Indians  admitted  that  metamorphosis  could  actually  be  a  physical 
possibility,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  Indians  used  the  idea 
only  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  exactly  as  we  have  used  it  in  fairy¬ 
tale  and  legend.  This  view  is  supported  when  we  find  the  Indian 
possessed  of  an  easy,  graceful  eloquence,  which  frequently  leads 
him  to  use  illustrative  phrases  and  metaphor  when  relating  a 
narrative  or  describing  an  emotion.  It  is  true  that  I  have  heard 
Pierre  Rabaska  advise  me  :  “  Don’t  eat  the  flesh  of  a  rabbit,  or  it 
will  make  you  faint-hearted  ;  but  the  flesh  of  the  caribou,  the 
moose  or  the  buffalo  will  give  strength  to  the  body  and  courage  to 
the  heart,”  but  at  the  same  time  a  most  sober  English  country  cook 
has  been  known  to  advise  the  eating  of  a  certain  part  of  the  cow  for 
a  person  lacking  vigour  :  “  ’Cos  all  the  strength  o’  the  beast  lies 
there.”  Yet  I  would  not  say  that  English  people  pinned  much 
faith  in  the  idea  of  physical  transformation  ! 

The  Athabaskans  certainly  believed  in  the  possibility  of  a  trans- 
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migration  of  soul,  and  I  think  that  faith  in  this  concept  can  be  more 
readily  understood.  In  the  old  days  if  a  baby  were  bom  with 
any  extraordinarily  advanced  physical  development — one  or  two 
teeth  already  showing,  for  instance — the  relatives  immediately 
fancied  a  resemblance  to  some  person  who  had  lived  in  an  earlier 
period.  This  person  was  generally  thought  to  be  a  relative,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  the  soul  had  taken  possession  of  the  body  of  the 
newly  born  child,  and,  assuming  this  physical  form,  it  returned, 
showing  some  extraordinary  token  of  maturity. 

Amongst  the  Eskimo  it  has  often  been  found  that  a  woman  will 
address  her  little  daughter  as  “  Mother  ”  and  even  “  Nephew,”  or 
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perhaps  she  will  call  her  son  “  Grandfather,”  though,  of  course, 
their  own  names  are  used  from  time  to  time.  This  idiosyncrasy 
can  be  explained  by  allowing  them  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  trans¬ 
migration.  Stafansson  gives  a  splendid  illustration  of  faith  in  this 
doctrine  in  his  Life  with  the  Eskimo.  I  imagine  that  he  is  speaking 
of  the  Eskimo  who  is  not  entirely  won  over  to  the  missionaries’ 
teaching  when  he  says  : 

“  When  a  Mackenzie  Eskimo  dies  the  body  is  taken  out  the  same 
day  as  death  occurs  to  the  top  of  some  neighbouring  hill,  and  covered 
with  a  pile  of  drift  logs,  but  the  soul  ( nappan )  remains  in  the  house 
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where  death  occurs  for  four  days  if  it  is  a  man,  and  for  five  days  if  it 
is  a  woman.  At  the  end  of  that  time  a  ceremony  is  performed  by 
means  of  which  the  spirit  is  induced  to  leave  the  house  and  go  up  to 
the  grave,  where  it  remains  with  the  body,  waiting  for  the  next 
child  in  the  community  to  be  born. 

When  a  child  is  born  it  comes  into  the  world  with  a  soul  of  its 
own  [nappari),  but  this  soul  is  as  inexperienced,  foolish  and  feeble  as 
the  child  is  and  looks.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  child  needs 
a  more  experienced  and  wiser  soul  than  its  own  to  do  the  thinking 
for  it,  and  to  take  care  of  it.  Accordingly,  the  mother,  so  soon  as 
she  can  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  pronounces  a  magic  formula  to 
summon  from  the  grave  the  waiting  soul  of  the  dead  to  become  the 
guardian  soul  of  the  new-born  child,  or  its  atka,  as  they  express  it. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  dead  person  was  an  old  wise  man  by  the 
name  of  John.  The  mother  then  pronounces  the  formula  which 
may  be  roughly  translated  as  follows  :  '  Soul  of  John,  come  here, 
come  here,  be  my  child’s  guardian  !  Soul  of  John,  come  here,  come 
here,  be  my  child’s  guardian.’  ” 

Stefansson  says  here  that  most  magic  formulae  amongst  the 
Eskimo  must  be  pronounced  twice  ;  this  is  also  noticeable  in  much 
Indian  recital.  For  instance,  the  following  (Sioux)  “  Song  of 
Hospitality  ”  is  a  typical  Indian  poem  : 

"  I  am  mashing  the  berries, 

I  am  mashing  the  berries  ; 

They  say  travellers  are  coming  on  the  march. 

I  stir  the  berries  round, 

I  stir  them  around  : 

1  stir  the  berries  round, 

I  stir  them  around. 

I  take  them  up  with  my  spoon  of  buffalo  horn, 

I  carry  them — I  carry  them  to  the  strangers  ; 

I  carry  them — I  carry  them  to  the  strangers.” 

The  two-fold  announcement  in  the  poem  is  obviously  meant  to 
help  the  rhyme,  but  in  any  sort  of  formal  statement  it  may  be 
supposed  that  the  “  magic  ”  will  not  work  if  the  words  are  not 
pronounced  twice  over.  So,  in  such  a  fashion  does  the  Eskimo 
mother  call  upon  the  soul  of  John  to  come  and  be  her  child’s 
guardian. 

"  When  the  soul  of  John,  waiting  at  the  grave,  hears  the  summons 
of  the  mother,  it  comes  and  enters  the  child.  From  that  time  on  it 
becomes  the  business  of  this  acquired  soul  not  only  to  do  the  thinking 
for  the  child,  but  to  help  in  every  way  to  keep  it  strong  and  healthy  : 
to  assist  it  in  learning  to  walk,  to  keep  it  from  becoming  bow- 
legged,  to  assist  it  in  teething,  and  in  every  way  to  look  after  its 
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welfare,  things  which  the  child’s  own  soul  with  which  it  was  born 
could  not  possibly  do  for  the  child  on  account  of  its  weakness  and 
inexperience. 

The  spirit  of  John  not  only  teaches  the  child  to  talk,  but  after  the 
child  learns  to  talk  it  is  really  the  soul  of  John  which  talks  to  you, 
and  not  the  inborn  soul  of  the  child.  The  child  therefore  speaks 
with  all  the  acquired  wisdom  of  John  accumulated  in  the  long 
lifetime,  plus  the  higher  wisdom  which  only  comes  after  death. 
Evidently,  therefore,  the  child  is  the  wisest  person  in  the  family  or 
in  the  community,  and  its  opinions  should  be  listened  to  accord¬ 
ingly.  What  it  says  and  does  may  seem  foolish  to  you,  but  that  is 
mere  seeming,  and  in  reality  the  child  is  wise  beyond  your  com¬ 
prehension. 

The  fact  that  the  child  possesses  all  the  wisdom  of  the  dead  John 
is  never  forgotten  by  its  parents.  If  it  cries  for  a  knife  or  a  pair  of 
scissors,  it  is  not  a  foolish  child  that  wants  the  knife,  but  the  soul  of 
the  wise  old  John  who  wants  it,  and  it  would  be  presumptuous  of  a 
young  mother  to  suppose  that  she  knows  better  than  John  what  is 
good  for  the  child,  so  she  gives  it  the  knife.  If  she  refused  the  knife 
— and  this  is  the  main  point— she  would  not  only  be  preferring  her 
own  foolishness  to  the  wisdom  of  John,  but  she  would  thereby  give 
offence  to  the  spirit  of  John,  and  in  his  anger  John  would  abandon 
the  child.  Upon  the  withdrawal  of  his  protection  the  child  would 
become  the  prey  to  disease,  and  would  probably  die,  and  if  it  did 
not  die  it  would  become  stupid  or  hump-backed  or  otherwise 
deformed  or  unfortunate.  ...  On  the  basis  of  this  explanation  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  a  man,  tired  and  hungry,  and  at  the  limit  of  his 
strength,  would  still  haul  his  daughter  on  top  of  the  sled,  rather 
than  compel  her  to  get  off  and  walk,  for  to  compel  her  to  do  so 
would  have  been  equivalent  to  desiring  to  bring  upon  her  serious 
misfortune,  if  not  death,  through  giving  offence  to  her  guardian 
angel.” 

Stefansson  tells  us  that,  amongst  these  Mackenzie  River  Eskimo, 
if  you  see  a  man  who  is  bow-legged,  hump-backed  or  otherwise 
deformed,  you  will  be  told  that  it  is  because  his  parents  forbade 
him  things  when  he  was  young,  and  offended  his  guardian  spirit. 

As  the  child  grows  its  own  soul  develops  and  grows,  and  at  about 
the  age  of  twelve  it  is  considered  less  important  to  please  the 
guardian  angel,  whose  power  diminishes  with  the  increasing  years. 

This  story  reminds  me  that  my  cook  would  often  give  her  child, 
when  it  could  only  just  crawl,  an  enormous  hunting-knife  which 
was  used  by  Louis  in  the  butchering  operations.  The  child  looked 
upon  the  knife  as  a  favourite  toy,  and  evidently  the  cook  considered 
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it  to  be  a  suitable  plaything.  The  first  time  I  saw  it  in  Leo  Harvey’s 
hands  I — -with  the  faithless  outlook  of  the  “  whites  ” — immediately 
feared  for  the  child’s  safety,  and  offered  him  another  toy,  while  I 
placed  the  knife  out  of  reach. 

This  action  on  my  part  was  received  with  great  indignation  and 
resentment  on  the  part  of  the  mother.  Without  a  word — but 
casting  the  most  thunderous  looks  in  my  direction — she  took  the 
knife  from  the  cupboard  where  I  had  placed  it,  and  immediately 
returned  it  to  the  child.  It  was  quite  clear  that  I  had  committed  a 
breach  of  etiquette  of  which  she  heartily  disapproved,  and  it  seems 
possible  that  some  vague  remembrance  of  an  old  superstition  anent 
the  upbringing  of  a  child  prompted  the  impulsive  resentment 
which  the  mother  displayed.  Both  Dora  and  her  mother  were 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  they  had  ever  even  heard  of  the  tradition  which  I  have 
mentioned  (or  a  similar  Athabaskan  equivalent).  Nevertheless, 
fundamental  ideas  and  beliefs  like  those  to  which  I  have  referred  in 
these  pages  cannot  be  expelled  from  the  racial  consciousness 
within  the  course  of  one  or  two  generations,  and  I  believe  that 
many  of  the  apparently  reasonless  customs  and  habits  adhered  to 
by  the  people,  and  much  of  the  caprice  which  they  display  from 
time  to  time,  can  be  explained  through  these  ancient  ideas  which 
were  held  to  be  fundamental  truths,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  still 
retained  in  the  subconscious  minds  of  the  people. 

I  never  knew7  Dora  to  punish  her  children,  though  she  wrould 
threaten  them  with  all  kinds  of  terrors,  and  pronounce  male¬ 
dictions  upon  them  in  a  loud  voice,  in  all  the  four  languages  to 
wrhich  she  could  lay  her  tongue.  She  was  considered  to  be  a  very 
"  enlightened  ”  Indian  because,  wThle  some  of  the  other  women 
refused  to  send  their  children  to  the  Catholic  Mission,  because  (so 
she  told  me)  the  Sisters  administered  corporal  punishment  v7hen 
they  felt  that  it  was  merited,  she  allowed  her  children  to  go  there, 
and  expressed  the  view  that  the  Sisters  knew  best  w'hat  vras  good 
for  their  charges.  Apparently,  she  would  not  punish  the  children 
herself,  but  if  some  one  else  in  a  responsible  position  liked  to  do  it 
she  would  not  demur.  But,  like  any  mother  the  w'orld  over,  if  any 
unauthorized  person  attempted  to  administer  a  little  correction, 
Dora  would  have  created  a  tremendous  stir  in  the  camp  ;  in  fact,  I 
think  the  place  would  hardly  have  been  safe  for  the  offender  for 
many  a  long  day  to  come.  Of  course,  her  acquiescence  to  the  Mission 
discipline  may  simply  have  been  an  adjustment  to  her  financial 
position,  because  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  how7  she  would  have 
managed  to  support  her  four  children  had  not  the  Mission  relieved 
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her  of  all  responsibility  as  soon  as  each  child  was  able  to  leave  the 
mother.  As  one  cynic  said  to  me  :  “  Thus  are  converts  made  in  the 
North  !  ” 

Dora  may  have  many  more  children  yet  ;  and  the  good  Sisters  at 
the  Mission  will  shake  their  heads,  and  they  will  tell  her  how  sad, 
and  bad,  and  mad  it  is  to  foist  these  “  unauthorized  ”  infants  upon 
a  shocked  and  shrinking  world  ;  but,  bless  them,  they  will  find  a 
comer  for  each  succeeding  babe,  and  they  will  fuss  over  them  and 
love  them  as  though  each  possessed  an  ancient  and  honoured 
pedigree — and  truly,  I  think  it  would  not  be  possible  for  them  to  do 
less.  Poor  Dora  ;  I  hope  she  will  find  a  very  nice  husband,  and 
better  cook  nor  housewife  never  man  could  want,  and,  after  all, 
those  are  the  best  qualifications  for  a  wife  in  the  North — be  she 
white  woman  or  native. 

I  am  afraid  I  may  be  responsible  for  introducing  one  new  super¬ 
stition  into  the  Settlement  ;  I  am  not  proud  of  the  fact,  but  it 
answered  its  purpose.  Even  as  Master  Leo  Harvey  Villebrune  Lepini 
was  allowed  to  play  with  dangerous  weapons  without  interference, 
so,  too,  he  could  play  in  most  dangerous  places.  The  flight  of  stairs 
that  led  from  the  kitchen  to  the  attics  was  a  favoured  spot,  and  at 
a  very  early  date  the  baby  learnt  to  crawl,  and  would  mount  to  the 
very  top  of  those  stairs  ;  which  were  both  steep  and  dangerously 
narrow.  There  was  neither  railing  nor  partition  to  prevent  the 
baby  from  tumbling  headlong  to  the  kitchen  floor  over  the  side  of 
the  stairway,  and  on  this  account  alone  I  could  not  bear  to  see  that 
funny  little  brown  bundle  starting  on  its  heavenward  climb.  Not 
only  was  I  again  nervous  for  the  child’s  safety  on  its  own  account, 
but  most  of  my  papers  and  reference-books  were  kept  in  one  of  the 
attics,  and  on  some  mornings  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  going  between 
this  attic  and  my  sitting-room,  and  each  time  I  passed  Leo  Harvey 
on  the  stairs  I  felt  that  a  crisis  was  impending.  However,  I  bad 
learnt  my  lesson  over  the  hunting-knife,  so  one  day  I  quietly  told 
Dora  that  it  wras  “  terribly  bad  luck  to  pass  on  the  stairs — bad  for 
both  parties,”  and  I  implied  that  it  was  one  of  my  most  rigid  taboos. 
Thereafter,  Leo  Harvey  was  never  on  the  stairs  when  T  wanted  In 
go  up  ! 

A  little  while  ago  I  was  telling  this  story  to  the  T.P.  Literary 
Circle  at  the  Emerson  Club,  and  one  of  the  members  suggested  that 
there  seemed  to  be  an  interesting  relationship  between  the  old 
Eskimo  and  Indian  method  of  child  training  and  the  modern 
Montessori  system.  I  could  not  help  admitting  the  similarity,  but 
in  the  one  case  the  child  is  credited  with  being  governed  by  a  higher 
intelligence  ;  in  the  other  it  is  allowed  wide  freedom  because  it  is 
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supposed  to  be  possessed  of  a  deeper  wisdom  than  is  usually 
admitted  by  the  average  person  who  is  responsible  for  the  training 
of  the  child  mind.  I  have  not  yet  come  in  contact  with  the  adult 
product  of  the  Montessori  training,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
method  proves  as  little  disastrous  as  in  the  cases  of  the  native 
children  to  which  I  have  referred.  One  is  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
there  is  a  very  special  Providence  watching  over  all  young  children, 
for  with  all  our  restrictions,  superstitions  and  fads  ;  over-indulgence 
and  callous  negligence,  it  is  surprising  how  many  win  through  to 
maturity,  healthy  in  body  and  sound  in  mind.  And  in  spite  of  the 
wide  differences  in  the  methods  of  training,  there  is  not  such  a 
great  disparity  between  the  finished  products  of  our  schools  the 
world  over  ;  the  speech  and  manner  may  be  more  elegant  here,  and 
the  moral  code  more  primitive  there,  but  taken  all  the  way  round 
the  development  is  fairly  equal,  all  things  taken  into  consideration. 
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MORE  CUSTOMS 
ANCIENT  RELIGIOUS  RITES 

THERE  is  a  curious  old  Indian  legend  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  native  practice  of  burning  the  dead.  It 
describes  the  disposal  of  the  body  during  the  four  days 
after  death  in  much  the  same  terms  given  by  Stefansson 
in  a  passage  from  his  Life  with  the  Eskimo  which  I  quoted  in  the  last 
chapter.  The  Indian  legend  tells  how  the  Creator,  who  is  again 
given  as  Coyote  Man,  had  intended  in  the  beginning  that  the  soul  of 
man  should  never  for  long  be  separated  from  its  earthly  body.  His 
plan  had  been  for  the  dead  to  be  taken  out  of  the  house,  and  placed 
in  the  open  air  with  a  blanket  for  covering.  The  body  was  to  remain 
beneath  this  blanket  for  four  days,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the 
person  would  be  reborn  to  beautiful  maturity.  It  was  Coyote 
Man's  plan  to  eliminate  the  years  of  childhood,  for  this  was  thought 
to  be  a  time  of  practically  wasted  years,  since  the  same  things  had 
to  be  learned  over  and  over  again,  each  time  the  soul  took  possession 
of  a  new  body,  and  grew  to  physical  maturity.  According  to  this 
scheme  the  existence  of  human  life  would  have  been  prolonged 
indefinitely,  and  the  legend  runs  that  this  plan  suited  everyone  very 
well,  till  somebody  died  just  as  Turkman  was  celebrating  his  nuptial 
feast. 

The  dead  body  was  wrapped  in  a  blanket  as  usual,  and  placed  in 
an  open  spot,  but  a  passing  summer  breeze  brought  the  knowledge 
of  this  funeral  rite  to  Larkman’s  attention.  And  Larkman  took 
great  umbrage  at  the  fact  that  his  honeymoon  should  be  spoiled  in 
this  way,  and  he  expressed  his  disapproval  in  a  way  that  commanded 
a  hearing.  Coyote  Man  (surely  the  most  obliging  of  Creators  !) 
promptly  gave  his  attention  to  the  case,  and  Larkman  announced 
that  the  proper  way  to  arrange  these  things  was  to  have  the  dead 
body  burned.  A  council  was  called,  and  the  matter  was  discussed 
for  a  very  long  time.  Coyote  Man  did  not  at  all  approve  of  the  new 
idea  ;  for  it  upset  his  plan  for  the  prolongation  of  the  soul  life  on 
earth,  but  at  length  Larkman  had  his  way.  Before  long  his  sugges- 
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tion  for  the  disposal  of  the  dead  was  adopted  ;  and  thus  the  end  of 
Coyote  Man’s  plan  to  have  life  on  earth  extended  throughout 
eternity. 

According  to  the  Yosemites,  burning  was  supposed  to  be  a 
quicker  method  of  releasing  the  spirit  of  the  dead  person  for  its 
journey  to  El-o-win,  the  Spirit  Land  behind  the  Setting  Sun.1 
Amongst  this  tribe  short  hair  on  women  used  to  be  considered  the 
badge  of  widowhood,  because  the  hair  was  cut  off  at  the  death  of 
the  husband,  so  that  he  might  have  it  with  him  in  the  Spirit  Land, 
as  a  reminder  of  his  earthly  wife.  The  body  of  the  husband  was 
burned,  and  the  ashes  mixed  with  the  resin  from  the  pine  tree. 
This  mixture  was  smeared  on  the  hands  and  face  of  the  widow  as  a 
sign  of  mourning,  and  to  render  her  unattractive  to  other  braves, 
until  a  suitable  period  of  mourning  had  elapsed.  At  the  end  of  one 
year  the  medicine  man  was  called  in,  and  a  ceremony  was  held. 
After  he  had  performed  the  customary  rites  he  removed  the  stains 
from  the  widow’s  face  :  but  only  if  she  felt  that  offers  of  remarriage 
would  be  welcome  did  the  widow  give  permission  for  the  removal  of 
the  stains  ;  if  the  memory  of  her  first  husband  still  claimed  her 
attention,  and  she  feared  new  proposals  of  marriage,  a  fresh  coating 
of  the  protective  substance  was  put  upon  her  face  and  hands.2 

The  old-time  medicine  man  played  an  important  part  in  the  life 
of  the  camps.  He  was  present  at  marriages  as  well  as  at  funeral 
ceremonies.  In  those  days  when  an  Indian  brave  went  a-wooing  he 
was  expected  to  make  presents  of  skins,  robes  and  other  goods  to 
the  maiden’s  father.  If  the  betrothal  was  not  followed  by  the  usual 
happy  ending,  the  father  had  to  return  all  the  presents  to  the  young 
man.  If,  however,  the  young  people  were  married,  the  husband 
was  expected  to  continue  the  practice  of  giving  offerings  to  the 
girl’s  father  long  after  the  wedding  had  taken  place.  In  a  more 
simple  form  this  custom  is  still  in  practice  amongst  many  tribes 
to-day. 

Some  time  ago  a  girl  had  to  be  very  sparing  with  her  smiles  in  the 
Indian  camps,  for  a  smile  was  considered  to  be  equivalent  to  an 
acceptance  of  a  proposal  of  marriage.  Owing  to  the  white  man’s 
influence,  however,  the  matter  is  not  quite  so  simple  in  these  days, 
but  the  girls  often  marry  at  a  very  early  age.  At  Lort  Chipewyan 
one  or  two  young  women  became  brides  at  the  tender  age  of  fifteen. 
It  was  the  custom  there  for  the  happy  couple  to  come  all  round  the 
Settlement  immediately  after  the  ceremony,  and  the  girl  expected 

1  See  The  Lore  and  Lure  of  the  Yosemites,  by  H.  Earl  Wilson.  I  have  quoted  this 
excellent  little  handbook  because  so  many  of  the  customs  mentioned  are  shared  by 
other  tribes,  and  it  is  therefore  very  representative  in  a  general  sense. 

2  Ibid. 
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to  kiss  everyone  in  each  house  before  she  considered  her  first  social 
call  as  a  married  woman  to  be  complete.  This  could  be  rather  a 
trial,  for  there  were  many  weddings  in  the  Settlement,  and  however 
much  one  might  dislike  all  this  promiscuous  kissing,  it  was  difficult 
to  avoid  observance  of  the  custom  without  giving  offence  to  the 
bride,  and  her  husband,  and  all  their  train  of  relatives.  This  is 
tantamount  to  saying  that  a  point-blank  refusal  would  probably 
have  offended  the  whole  Settlement,  for  in  some  remote  way  nearly 
all  the  three  hundred  or  so  souls  in  and  around  the  Post  seemed 
vaguely  related  to  one  another. 

In  the  old  days  the  man  with  the  most  wives  was  considered  to  be 
the  most  successful  hunter,  for  the  very  excellent  reason  that  he 
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had  to  find  food  for  so  many  mouths.  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
wife-beating  was  unheard  of  amongst  the  Indians  until  they  started 
to  “  progress.”  On  one  occasion  a  Chief  was  reproved  for  beating 
his  wife  ;  in  his  defence  he  claimed  that  the  woman  had  been 
unfaithful  to  him,  and  was  therefore  deserving  of  punishment. 
After  consideration,  however,  he  owned  that  the  beating  was  a 
rather  severe  form  of  correction,  “  for,”  he  said,  “  in  the  old  days  a 
squaw  would  simply  have  had  her  nose  cut  off  for  this  offence,  or, 
perhaps,  have  been  killed  outright.”  And  in  the  Chiefs  opinion 
either  method  carried  less  disgrace  than  the  indignity  of  receiving 
a  beating  ' 

While  I  was  at  Fort  Chipewyan  we  had  a  case  of  an  Indian  chief 
who  was  reproved  for  attempting  to  exchange  wives  with  another 
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man.  Indeed,  if  I  remember  arightly,  the  exchange  was  effected, 
to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  But  the  plan  was 
opposed  by  “  White  ”  authority,  and  the  people  in  this  little 
domestic  drama  were  told  that  certain  forms  world  have  to  be 
observed  before  such  an  exchange  of  wives  could  be  legally  recog¬ 
nized.  At  this  news  the  Chief  was  very  annoyed  :  "  for,"  said  he, 
"if  we  all  are  happy,  what  is  it  to  other  folk  ?  "  and  he  asserted 
that  he  should  be  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  taking  as  many  wives 
as  he  liked,  as  no  doubt  his  ancestors  had  before  him,  without 
interference  from  people  who  found  their  happiness  in  observing 
different  customs. 

This  story  reminds  me  of  a  similar  incident  which  was  related  to 
me  the  other  day,  but,  if  the  story  be  true,  these  nuptial  complica¬ 
tions  and  adjustments  took  place  in  civilized  England.  It  happened 
one  Easter  time  in  the  East  End  of  London,  and,  according  to  the 
usual  custom,  many  couples  gathered  before  the  altar  to  be  united 
in  wedded  bliss.  Immediately  after  the  ceremony  the  officiating 
clergyman  discovered,  to  his  horror,  that  he  had  made  a  mistake 
over  the  identity  of  four  of  the  people,  and  consequently  two  of  the 
husbands  had  not  been  married  to  the  wives  of  their  choosing. 
With  great  consternation  the  clergyman  broke  this  news  to  the 
parties  concerned,  but  instead  of  the  expressions  of  wrath  and 
lamentation  which  he  had  expected,  the  newly  wedded  couples 
decided  to  adjourn  to  a  neighbouring  "  pub  "  and  discuss  the 
matter.  Within  half  an  hour  they  returned  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  :  “  They’d  decided  to  stay  as  they  were,  ‘  thanks  ’  !  ” 
And  this  they  did.  Thus  was  the  clergyman’s  dilemma  overcome. 

The  custom  of  celebrating  marriage  feasts  at  Easter  time  has  not 
drifted  to  the  North,  but  I  found  a  trace  of  another  Easter  tradition 
which  may  be  worthy  of  mention  ;  it  is  probably  connected  with 
some  very  ancient  rite  associated  with  the  time  of  the  Vernal 
Equinox,  for  the  Easter  Fire  Festivals,  common  to  so  many  places 
and  peoples,  seem  to  have  been  existent  in  some  form  or  another 
amongst  many  of  the  North  American  Indian  tribes  of  a  bygone 
age. 

During  one  of  the  great  storms  which  we  experienced  on  the  lake 
I  once  found  my  cook  putting  small  pieces  of  a  twig  of  Jackpine 
into  the  fire,  and,  from  the  careful  manner  in  which  she  was  placing 
them,  I  gathered  that  I  was  present  at  a  ceremony  of  some  sig¬ 
nificance.  Dora  told  me,  later,  that  it  was  the  custom  for  the 
women  to  beg  for  a  sprig  of  evergreen  from  the  decorations  which 
had  been  on  the  altar  of  the  church  during  the  Easter  celebrations. 
At  the  first  thunderstorm  of  the  season  the  twig,  or  a  portion  of  it, 
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was  placed  on  the  fire  as  a  protection  to  the  house  from  danger  by 
lightning.  Some  of  the  women  burned  the  whole  twig  at  once,  thus 
ensuring  safety  till  the  next  Easter  ;  others  used  a  small  portion  of 
the  twig  to  ensure  safety  for  the  house  during  every  bad  storm. 
My  cook  believed  in  the  latter  method,  and  took  great  pains  to 
make  her  supply  last  throughout  the  year. 

Here  again  I  do  not  think  the  people  were  intentionally  subscrib¬ 
ing  to  a  pagan  custom,  but  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that,  like 
many  another  rite  which  belonged  to  the  religious  thoughts  of  the 
past,  the  observance  associated  in  this  case  with  the  Vernal  Equinox 
has  been  carried  over  to  the  acquired  Christian  religion,  and,  locally 
at  least,  this  remnant  of  the  custom  has  been  retained. 

Most  of  our  Indians  had  given  up  the  customary  dwelling  of  the 
native  people,  but  there  was  one  Chipewyan  in  our  Settlement  who 
absolutely  refused  to  give  up  her  tepee  in  spite  of  any  ridicule 
which  might  be  heaped  upon  her  by  her  relatives.  This  old  lady 
had  a  small  shack  as  well  as  the  tepee,  but  it  was  in  the  latter  that 
she  really  made  her  home  ;  she  lived  a  healthy,  happy  existence, 
and  did  not  fall  a  victim  to  the  dreaded  influenza  which  frequently 
sweeps  through  the  Settlements,  claiming  many  victims  in  the 
course  of  one  long  winter. 

Unfortunately  the  Indian  seems  to  think  that  it  is  a  sign  of 
progress  to  inhabit  a  stuffy  little  shack  in  preference  to  a  tepee  or 
wigwam,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  the  mischief  which 
follows  upon  such  a  “  reformation  ”  has  already  done  its  work. 
Our  “  Little  Sister  ”  Lamaire  from  the  Catholic  Mission,  and  Mr. 
Gibson,  the  Protestant  missionary,  did  all  they  could  to  persuade 
their  tubercidar  patients  and  church  members  to  live  in  the  open 
air.  But  it  usually  proved  to  be  the  death-bed  that  was  finally 
carried  out  into  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  house,  though  in  one 
case,  at  least,  expensive  trips  to  “  The  Outside  World,”  and  long 
sojourns  in  a  "  Sanitarium  ”  prolonged  the  inevitable  tragedy  over 
a  period  of  years. 

It  is  regrettable  that  so  many  of  the  Christianized  Indians  appear 
to  think  that  it  is  part  of  the  white  man’s  religion  to  live  in  a  certain 
kind  of  house,  to  wear  clothes  of  a  certain  cut,  and  to  observe 
certain  social  customs  ;  and,  however  ill-fitting  they  may  be  to  his 
temperament,  health  and  character,  once  the  Indian  has  been 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith  he  is  very  particular  about  observ¬ 
ing  accuracy  in  all  the  smallest  details  of  the  acquired  civilization, 
which  inevitably  follows  in  the  train  of  the  new  religion. 
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One  old  custom  which  is  still  rigidly  upheld  throughout  the 
North  is  the  use  of  what  the  Crees  call  the  “  Askiamuskimoot,”  for 
the  use  of  their  young  babies.  This  is  a  cradle-like  arrangement 
made  of  birch-bark,  and  in  shape  it  is  very  similar  to  an  Egyptian 
mummy-case.  This  Askiamuskimoot  is  filled  with  dry  moss,  in 
which  the  child  is  embedded,  having  been  first  wrapped  in  a  rabbit- 
skin,  like  the  “  Baby  Bunting  ”  of  the  nursery  rhyme.  The  idea  is 
to  dispense  with  the  nursery  laundry  problem,  and  from  that  point 
of  view  the  arrangement  is  most  satisfactory.  All  one  has  to  do  is  to 
burn  the  used  moss  and  put  in  a  fresh  supply.  1  his  method  has 
been  employed  amongst  the  Indians  for  many  generations,  and 
busy  white  mothers  have  been  known  to  adopt  the  fashion  when 
living  among  the  natives.  Besides  the  primary  advantage  of  this 
novel  cradle,  it  is  supposed  to  ensure  the  baby’s  warmth  and  safety, 
for  the  fragile  infant  is  so  well  protected  within  the  firm  case,  that 
it  might  easily  be  said  to  have  a  complete  defensive  shell  over  its 
whole  body,  except  for  its  tiny  head,  which  peeps  out  at  the  top  of 
the  Askiamuskimoot  with  ridiculous  incongruity. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  majority  of  the  Indians  have  the  most 
beautiful  bearing  and  carriage,  and  it  has  been  claimed  that  this 
outstanding  characteristic  is  due  to  the  use  of  this  unique  cradle 
throughout  the  early,  formative  years  ;  for  within  the 
Askiamuskimoot  the  child  is  kept  absolutely  straight,  and,  over 
the  rabbit -skin,  and  other  thick,  warm  wrappings,  it  is  finally  laced 
into  the  contrivance  with  a  strong  ribbon  or  decorative  cord. 
There  is  certainly  no  chance  for  any  of  those  jolly  kicking  move¬ 
ments,  in  which  babies  so  love  to  indulge,  and  the  rounded,  curved 
position  of  the  baby’s  spine  is  forced  into  the  straight  line.  And 
since  so  much  of  the  child’s  time  is  spent  within  the  Askiamuski¬ 
moot  it  puzzles  me  to  know  how  the  child  ever  gets  any  exercise 
at  all,  since  one  supposes  that  the  rolling  and  kicking  in  which  the 
average  baby  engages  in  an  attempt  to  eat  its  toes,  supply  just  the 
kind  of  exercise  that  is  required.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  spite  of  the 
claim  that  the  Askiamuskimoot  is  responsible  for  the  dignified 
carriage  of  the  Indian,  there  are  some  who  uphold  that  there  are 
numerous  cases  of  lameness  and  malformed  limbs  amongst  the 
native  people,  and  that  the  Askiamuskimoot  is  to  blame  for 
these  ills.  I  have  seen  such  a  case  myself,  and  there  certainly 
seemed  to  be  no  hereditary  or  other  reason  for  the  crippled  state  of 
the  patient’s  leg.  However,  the  use  of  this  native  cradle  is  too  well 
established  and  its  advantages  too  numerous  and  too  obvious  to 
allow  of  the  Indian  dispensing  with  such  a  convenient  domestic 
necessity. 
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The  usual  way  of  arranging  the  Askiamuskimoot  for  the 
night  is  to  hang  it  from  two  ropes  suspended  to  hooks  in  the  ceiling, 
near  to  the  parent’s  bed.  One  loose  string  is  attached  and  this  is 
left  near  the  mother’s  reach,  so  that,  should  the  baby  cry  during  the 
night  she  has  only  to  pull  this  string  to  and  fro,  and  the  cradle, 
suspended  in  the  air,  will  gently  swing  with  the  soothing  move¬ 
ment  that  usually  succeeds  in  lulling  the  baby  to  rest  once  more. 
Dora  used  to  suspend  her  baby  from  the  kitchen  ceiling,  and  attach 


THE  POLICE  BOAT  BEING  HAULED  OUT  OF  THE  WATER  FOR  THE  WINTER 

AT  FORT  CHIPEWYAN 
The  ice  has  already  started  to  form  on  the  lake. 


the  loose  end  of  string,  which  hung  from  the  Askiamuskimoot, 
to  her  own  moccasined  foot.  She  would  then,  by  a  clever  little 
movement  of  the  ankle,  swing  the  child  backwards  and  forwards  as 
she  sat  at  the  kitchen  table  occupied  in  peeling  potatoes,  or  sewing, 
or  engaged  in  some  other  domestic  occupation.  If  the  child  became 
vociferous  the  swinging  became  more  and  more  violent ;  sometimes 
it  was  accompanied  with  the  singing  of  quaint  lullabys,  hymns 
learned  in  the  local  Mission,  or  remnants  of  old  jazz  tunes.  That 
was  when  the  cook  wras  in  gentler  mood  ;  but  Dora,  like  most  of  her 
kind,  was  a  temperamental  creature,  and  when  in  sullen,  gloomy 
temper  the  piercing  wails  of  the  baby  would  inspire  her  to  unleash 
a  stream  of  abusive  language,  directed  at  all  and  sundry,  including 
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the  protesting  infant.  On  such  occasions  the  Askiamuskimoot 
would  sway  violently  to  and  fro,  till  the  child’s  head  was  in  danger 
of  striking  the  ceiling  at  every  upward  movement,  and  the  noise 
from  the  dragging  of  hook  and  rope  on  the  creaking  wood,  the 
lamentations  of  the  baby,  and  the  voice  of  the  mother  upraised  in 
eloquent  tirade,  combined  to  make  a  pandemonium  throughout  the 
house  from  which  it  was  difficult  to  escape. 

A  dance  in  the  “  Indian  Houses  ”  was  a  strange  sight.  Many  of 
the  women  took  their  babies  with  them,  and  these  strange  little 
“  Mummy  Cases  ”  would  be  lying  around  on  the  tables,  or  in  a 
sheltered  corner  of  the  floor.  Sometimes  the  walls  would  be  lined 
with  these  strange  contrivances  ;  each  Askiamuskimoot  stand¬ 
ing  bolt  upright,  with  a  queer  little  brown  face  peeping  out  at  the 
top.  The  mothers  take  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  make  the 
Askiamuskimoot  pretty — according  to  individual  taste.  Dora 
used  brilliant  blue  velvet  with  lacings  and  decorations  of  gold  braid  ; 
and  she  was  very  proud  indeed  of  the  effect,  especially  as  Leo 
Harvey’s  Askiamuskimoot  was  voted  one  of  the  most  hand¬ 
some  in  the  Settlement. 

I  believe  that  some  sort  of  convenience,  similar  to  the 
Askiamuskimoot,  is  in  use  amongst  the  Lapps,  and  I  am  told 
that  they  are  found  in  parts  of  Norway. 


Since  the  medicine  men  of  the  ancient  Indian  tribes  played  so 
great  a  part  in  ideas  relating  to  sympathetic  magic,  rites  and  cere¬ 
monies,  customs  and  superstitions,  I  think  I  might  conclude  this 
chapter  with  two  little  stories.  The  first  is  about  an  old  medicine 
man,  commonly  known  as  We-kwi-pan  (Breechclout),  who  some¬ 
times  came  into  Fort  Chipewyan. 

One  day  he  was  standing  in  company  with  other  Indians  and 
half-breeds  outside  the  trading  store.  He  soon  entered  into 
conversation  with  the  Factor,  who  complained  that  there  had  been 
no  rain,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  some  good  showers  if  the 
potato  crop  were  to  be  a  success.  Since  potatoes  were  the  only 
things  we  could  grow  with  almost  certain  prospect  of  satisfaction, 
it  was  little  short  of  a  calamity  if  the  crop  were  spoiled. 

Suddenly  We-kwi-pan  announced  that  if  any  man  would  treat 
him  to  a  twist  of  cut  plug  he  would  sell  a  good  shower  of  rain.  The 
little  company  was  composed  of  devout  churchmen  who  no  longer 
credited  We-kwi-pan  with  power  over  the  elements,  so  nobody 
entered  into  business  with  him.  When  my  husband  came  across  to 
the  house  at  lunch-time  he  told  me  of  We-kwi-pan’s  loss  of  prestige. 
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quoting  this  incident  as  an  example.  So  I  urged  him  to  come  to  an 
arrangement  with  the  medicine  man,  and  this  he  decided  to  do. 

We-kwi-pan  was  very  pleased  with  his  share  of  the  bargain,  and 
as  he  came  out  of  the  trading  store  he  twisted  a  little  string  bag  in 
his  fingers.  Some  one  asked,  jestingly,  if  he  were  making  to¬ 
morrow’s  rain.  “  You’ll  see  !  ”  said  We-kwi-pan. 

Probably  the  old  fellow  had  a  keen  eye  for  weather  indications  ; 
but  in  any  case  he  kept  to  his  share  of  the  bargain,  for  the  next  day 
the  Factor  had  a  shower  of  rain  for  his  potatoes,  and  we  rejoiced 
because  the  rain-water  butt  was  filled.  And  when  you  live  in  a 
place  where  every  pailful  of  water  must  be  carried  uphill  from  the 
lake,  such  a  gift,  whether  it  be  from  either  gods  or  medicine  men,  is 
certainly  not  to  be  despised. 

We-kwi-pan  was  one  of  the  most  successful  men  in  the  North  at 
the  time-honoured  “  Guessing  Game  ”  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  but,  sad  to  say,  he  had  also  learned  a  good  many  tricks  of 
a  darker  nature,  including  the  art  of  making  “  Moonshine.”  Many 
of  the  trappers  make  alcohol  for  their  own  use,  which  they  distil 
from  dried  fruits,  or  cornmeal  which  they  have  fermented  with 
yeast  and  flour.  Potatoes,  too,  come  in  very  handy  for  this  purpose. 
But  the  locality  of  the  home-made  “  Still  ”  has  to  be  kept  a  very 
close  secret,  for  the  Northern  Police  are  vigilant,  and  adamant  in 
their  suppression  of  the  “  Moonshiner  ”  whenever  they  can  trace 
him  to  his  lair.  Some  of  the  Indians  as  well  as  the  half-breeds  have 
learned  the  trick  of  making  “  home  brew,”  but  the  blueberry 
wine  with  which  I  celebrated  my  first  Christmas  in  the  North  was 
made  by  a  successful  white  trapper  and  his  wife,  who  sent  me  a 
bottle  as  a  Christmas  gift.  It  was  certainly  the  most  potent  beverage 
that  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  sample. 

Some  of  the  half-breeds  will  give  almost  anything  to  secure 
alcoholic  beverage,  and,  during  the  period  of  strict  prohibition,  my 
husband  has  known  a  man  to  go  into  his  office  and  drink  the  red 
ink,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  satisfaction  for  his  craving  ;  even 
the  Florida  water  on  the  dressing-table  was  not  secure  from  this 
man’s  unlawful  appetite.1  At  that  time  things  got  to  such  a  state 
that  men  were  buying  up  enormous  quantities  of  flavouring  essences 
from  the  trading  stores,  and  there  were  many  cases  of  severe  illness 
through  drinking  these  extracts.  It  was  reported  that  many 
unscrupulous  persons  were  stocking  essences  for  the  express  purpose 
of  satisfying  the  people’s  craving  at  enormous  profit  to  themselves. 

1  The  Indian  also  loves  scent  for  its  own  sake,  but,  like  his  medicine,  it  must  be 
strong.  When  going  to  a  dance  he  is  a  much-scented  person  ;  a  certain  powerful 
perfume  which  is  usually  held  in  disfavour  by  the  majority  of  white  women,  is  much 
used  by  the  Indians  of  both  sexes. 
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At  Dora’s  wish  I  kept  only  the  very  smallest  quantity  in  the  store 
cupboard,  so  that  the  teamster  and  the  chore  boy,  who  were  fre¬ 
quently  in  and  out  of  the  kitchen,  should  not  be  faced  with  tempta¬ 
tion  ;  for  the  consuming  of  flavouring  essences  became  an  absolute 
mania  with  some  of  the  people  while  the  strict  prohibition  laws 
were  enforced.  Even  those  who  took  Treaty,  and  therefore,  in  the 
ordinary  way,  did  not  partake  of  alcoholic  beverages,  were  obsessed 
with  this  new  craze,  often  with  disastrous  consequences.  Finally 
the  honest  traders  (and  in  this  I  think  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
took  a  lead)  refused  to  sell  the  essences  at  all,  except  under  special 
circumstances,  but  even  then  the  people  managed  to  get  what  they 
wanted,  until  the  Police  stepped  in  and  commandeered  supplies  all 
over  the  country.  About  this  time  reports  drifted  in  from  the 
South  of  cases  of  poisoning  from  wood-alcohol,  and  added  to  this 
we  heard  that  nearly  all  the  smaller  hotels  in  the  North-West  were 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  through  the  institution  of  entirely 
prohibitive  laws  throughout  the  territory.  How  much  of  this  was 
strictly  true  it  was  impossible  to  say,  but  there  must  have  been 
some  basis  for  the  active  rumours  throughout  the  country.  At 
length  came  a  relaxation  of  the  laws,  with  partial  remission  in  the 
rigid  prohibitive  order,  as  it  pertained  to  our  territory,  and  with 
this  relief  came  a  diminution  of  tension,  and  finally  a  return  to 
normality.  Strangely  enough,  those  who  had  been  most  insistent  in 
their  pursuit  of  alcohol  in  the  form  of  essences,  toilet  water,  ink  and 
the  like,  were  not  prominent  amongst  those  who  endeavoured  to 
curry  favour  with  the  men  who  could  obtain  “  Government 
Permits  ”  to  enable  them  to  secure  liquor  ;  indeed,  so  soon  as  the 
ban  was  lifted,  their  interest  in  the  matter  seemed  to  die  a  natural 
death,  and  the  whole  story  of  prohibition  seems  to  prove  once  again 
how  impossible  it  is  to  reform  men  by  legislation.  Men  are  strangely 
like  children  :  give  them  the  freedom  of  a  privilege  and  (except  for 
a  few),  they  no  longer  exhibit  much  interest  in  the  thing  they  may 
previously  have  craved  for  ;  but  if  restriction  be  enforced,  then 
every  effort  is  made  to  lift  the  ban,  and  where  direct  methods  fail, 
deceit  and  cunning  will  be  engaged,  in  order  to  secure  the  object  of 
a  desire  which  is  often  artificially  created  through  the  institution  of 
the  restraining  order. 

Whilst  strongly  inclined  to  disfavour  total  prohibition,  at  the 
same  time  I  do  believe  that  some  form  of  restrictive  measure  is 
necessary  when  dealing  with  the  liquor  trade  in  Canada,  and  the 

Permit  ”  plan  at  present  in  vogue  in  Alberta  seems  to  meet  the 
situation  admirably,  since  it  promotes  a  limiting  influence,  whilst 
not  being  entirely  prohibitive.  From  what  I  saw  in  the  North  and 
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the  North-West  I  would  say  that  this  part  of  Canada,  at  least,  is  far 
behind  many  other  countries  in  its  attitude  towards  the  question  of 
alcoholic  drinks.  She  is  rather  where  England  stood  in  the  pre- 
Victorian  age,  when  a  man  could  scarcely  be  considered  a  gentle¬ 
man  unless  he  knew  how  to  drink.  Amongst  many  of  the  people  it 
seems  still  to  be  considered  sporting  and  manly  to  be  able  to  con¬ 
sume  a  lot  of  intoxicating  liquor,  and  just  a  little  funny  for  a  man 
to  get  drunk.  It  is  simply,  of  course,  that  the  country  (in  company 
with  many  another)  has  not  yet  grown  up  in  this  one  respect,  but  an 
adjustment  of  these  ideas  will  come  in  time  ;  in  fact  the  very  idea 
behind  the  prohibitive  measure  proves  that  adaptation  to  these  more 
enlightened  times  is  already  being  made. 


The  second  story  about  an  Indian  medicine  man  was  told  to  me 
by  the  white  trapper,  Mr.  Jahnke,  who  frequently  came  to  visit  us. 
He  was  trapping  far  away  from  any  habitation  in  the  spring  of  1925, 
when  his  wife,  who  accompanied  him  with  their  two  little  daughters, 
was  taken  very  ill.  There  was  no  way  of  getting  a  doctor  to  her, 
and  she  was  too  ill  to  be  taken  "  Out.”  Everything  that  could  be 
done  was  done  :  but  things  looked  very  black. 

One  day  an  Indian  medicine  man  passed  their  way.  Many  of 
these  people  are  self-professed  frauds,  but  this  one  had,  I  think, 
something  of  the  touch  with  great  natural  forces  which  his  pre¬ 
decessors  of  old  claimed  to  possess,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
medicinal  power  in  the  waters  of  various  Northern  streams,  together 
with  an  understanding  of  the  healing  qualities  in  many  of  the  herbs 
and  plants. 

When  the  medicine  man  heard  that  the  “  White  Missis  ”  was  ill 
he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  see  her.  In  ordinary  circumstances  it  is 
doubtful  if  a  white  man  would  accept  medical  aid  for  his  family 
from  a  native  medicine  man,  but  when  there  is  no  help  near  one  is 
tempted  to  grasp  at  any  straw. 

So  the  Indian  was  allowed  to  see  Mrs.  Jahnke.  The  first  thing  he 
did  was  to  walk  up  to  the  patient,  and,  taking  a  small  mirror  from 
his  pocket  he  held  it  to  her  mouth.  Then,  without  looking  at  the 
patient,  he  walked  to  the  window,  and,  after  examining  the  mirror 
for  a  very  long  time,  he  pronounced  the  verdict  :  “  She  not  die  ! 
Then  he  made  certain  "  passes  ”  over  the  bed  with  his  hands,  and 
left  some  “  Miskeeki  ”  (medicine)  of  his  own,  brewed  from  moss 
and  herbs. 

In  a  very  few  days  the  patient  felt  well  enough  to  get  up  :  she 
was,  in  fact,  about  to  do  so  one  day,  when  they  saw  the  medicine 
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man  approaching  from  a  long  way  off.  One  of  the  little  girls 
suggested  “  playing  a  trick  on  him  ;  ”  so  they  all  met  him  at  the 
door  with  very  long  faces,  and  the  medicine  man  was  very  sad,  lest 
his  patient  should  not  regain  her  health  ;  for,  in  spite  of  her  partial 
recovery,  Mrs.  Jahnke  was  still  so  white  and  fragile  looking  that  the 
medicine  man  might  easily  be  deceived. 

Scarcely  glancing  at  his  patient,  however,  he  again  produced  the 
pocket  mirror,  and  walked  with  it  to  the  window,  examining  it  a 
long  time  as  before.  Then,  without  turning  round,  he  announced 
reproachfully  :  “You  pull  my  leg  !  She  well — she  get  up  to-day  !  ’’ 

And  so  she  did. 

And  this  was  a  rather  exceptional  modern  Indian  ;  (or  rather,  it 
is  doubtful  if  one  would  find  any  of  his  kind  nearer  to  the  haunts  of 
civilization,  though  there  are  still  many  in  the  Northern  “  bush  ”), 
for  he  was  very  reluctant  to  take  any  payment  for  his  services,  and 
in  the  end  the  "  doctor’s  bill  ’’  was  paid  with  a  little  flour. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


THE  TRIVIAL  ROUND 

WHITE  MEN  IN  THE  NORTH 

IT  is  impossible  to  give  in  proper  sequence  a  record  of  events  as 
they  happened  during  the  two  years  I  spent  in  Fort  Chipewyan. 
Intermittently  I  kept  a  diary,  hoping  to  make  interesting 
reading  for  the  years  ahead,  but  after  a  few  days  or  weeks  the 
monotony  of  the  entries,  the  lack  of  anything  of  unusual  interest 
whereof  to  write,  and  the  weary  task  of  recounting  the  common 
little  happenings,  which  might  have  been  taking  place  in  any  little 
village  or  suburb  in  any  part  of  the  world,  filled  me  with  distaste  for 
my  task,  so  that,  very  soon,  I  put  the  diary  aside  and  forgot  all  about 
it. 

But  sometimes,  during  these  lapses  from  scribal  enthusiasm, 
there  would  come  sudden  moments  of  strained  excitement,  when 
the  grey  curtain  of  our  monotonous  existence  was  raised,  and  a 
scene  from  some  tragic  drama  would  be  enacted  before  us,  holding 
us  in  a  state  of  almost  painful  tension  ;  keeping  us  eager  and  watch¬ 
ful  till  the  curtain  descended  once  more,  leaving  us  staring  into  the 
grey  space  of  the  uneventful  hours  and  days. 

And  how  appallingly  uneventful  can  be  the  everyday  life  of  a 
Northern  Settlement.  Each  moment  and  hour  a  replica  of  yester¬ 
day’s  moments  and  hours  :  the  same  limited  interests  ;  the  same 
topics  for  discussion — dogs  and  fishing  for  the  men  ;  pots  and  pans 
and  babies  for  the  women,  and  Settlement  scandal  and  church 
gossip  for  them  both. 

The  white  people  who  must,  perforce,  stay  in  the  Settlements  and 
never  get  out  into  “  Civilization  ”  come,  in  time,  to  adopt  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  mental  attitude  as  the  natives  of  the  country. 
Amongst  some  of  the  people  it  used  to  be  said  that  the  only  happy 
diversion  in  which  they  indulged  in  order  to  break  the  dull  monotony 
of  existence,  was  the  introduction  into  the  family  of  a  new  member 
so  often  as  this  feat  were  physically  possible.  Certainly  those  with 
the  largest  families  were  amongst  the  most  versatile,  entertaining 
and  interesting  of  all  the  really  “  North-bound  women. 

Few  people  realize  the  privations  and  hardships  which  are  endured 
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by  the  majority  of  these  women  who  go  out  and  establish  homes  in 
the  furthermost  corners  of  the  Empire  from  which  they  may  never 
return.  I  was  particularly  fortunate  ;  our  prospects  at  the  time 
were  good,  we  both  had  health  and  strength,  and  our  little  home 
contained  comforts,  and  even  luxuries,  which  had  never  before  been 
enjoyed  in  our  Settlement,  and  probably  not  in  the  whole  of  the 
North,  so  it  is  no  credit  to  me  that  I  “  survived  the  North  ”  so  well. 
But  many  of  the  white  women  there  have  a  very  different  experience  ; 
theY  go  up  with  high  hopes,  but  how  seldom  those  hopes  are  realized. 
“  Let  us  be  prepared  to  stand  it  for  two  years,”  they  will  say  :  "  for 
five — or  even  ten  years.  We  will  save  money  ;  then  we  shall 
have  a  little  capital  with  which  to  start  something  in  a  place  where 
there  is  a  decent  climate  ;  somewhere  where  the  children  can  be 
properly  housed  and  fed  and  educated,  instead  of  growing  up  like 
little  savages  ” 

The  roving  nomad,  the  adventurer  and  explorer,  who  does  not 
leave  his  heart  in  some  far  distant  country,  and  travels  without 
thought  of  hearth  and  home  behind  him,  he  can  seize  such  pleasures 
as  the  North  has  to  offer,  and  enjoy  them  to  the  full,  without  fear  or 
regret  ;  but  the  position  of  the  family  man  is  very  different,  and  his 
responsibilities  are  great. 

Sometimes  the  husbands  are  members  of  the  great  trading 
concerns  ;  sometimes  officers  of  the  police  force,  or  Government 
officials  in  one  capacity  or  another,  but  always  the  hope  that  urges 
them  forward  is  the  same  :  ‘‘  We  are  bound  to  be  transferred  at  the 
end  of  our  term,”  they  will  tell  you.  Perhaps  it  is  next  year — or 
the  year  after.  But  “  next  year  ”  comes,  and  hope  rises  high,  and, 
more  often  than  not,  these  great  expectations  are  met  with  bitter 
silence.  Letters  are  exchanged.  Months  elapse  :  then  comes  the 
almost  inevitable  intimation  from  headquarters  that  the  trans¬ 
ference  will  not  take  place.  ”  We  regret  to  inform  you  that  there 
is  no  opening  in  any  of  our  Posts  further  South  at  present  .  .  . 
but  .  .  .  (or  its  equivalent  letter  in  the  terms  of  a  Government 
office). 

Some  opes  !  ”  as  a  little  Cockney  trapper  said  to  me  :  “  Why, 
if  they  can  git  a  decent  man  who  is  fool  enough  to  sign  isself  orf  for 
lifetime  imprisonment,  or  banishment — an’  it’s  much  the  same 
thing  you  can  bet  they’ll  jump  at  the  chance,  an’  keep  ’im  there 
when  they  ve  got  ’im.  It  pays  ’em.  There  aren’t  too  many  good 
white  men  up  North.  .  .  .  Sure  they  makes  the  family  comfort¬ 
able.  It’s  the  least  they  can  do  in  a  life-sentence  case  ;  but  lor  I 
It’s  ’ard,  and  jobs  still  that  scarce  after  the  War  an’  all,  an’  people 
jest  forced  to  take  anythin’  they  can  git  !  It’s  'ard  all  round,  an’ 
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you  can’t  blame  nobody  really,  but  transfer!  Whew!  Transfer 
nothin  !  It’s  take  it  or  leave  it,  an’  it’s  easy  enough  to  find  some 
one  as’ll  step  into  yer  shoes  !  ” 

One  of  the  sad  conditions  of  the  North  is  that  young,  inexperienced 
apprentices  of  the  fur  trade,  usually  lads  from  the  “  Old  Country,” 
are  sent  to  places  where  there  is  little  or  no  white  companionship  ; 
frequently  the  result  means  marriage  with  one  of  the  native  people, 
and,  not  always,  when  the  glamour  is  over,  is  the  union  entirely 
satisfactory.  The  man  is  more  likely  to  slip  into  native  ways  than 
to  revolutionize  his  wife’s  ideas,  and  the  union  may,  later  on,  be  a 
great  drawback  to  finding  companionship  with  his  own  kind  when, 
and  if,  he  returns  to  the  world  outside.  There  are,  of  course, 
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men  who  have  married  native  women,  and  later  risen  to  high 
positions,  in  which  their  wives  have  been,  in  every  way,  a  credit  to 
them,  bringing  a  grace  and  charm  to  the  social  circle  which  is 
worthy  of  the  fine  race  of  people  from  wdiich  they  have  sprung. 

Some  of  the  white  men  in  the  North  are  “  doing  time  till  their 
pension  falls  due,  and  their  womenfolk  are  bravely  sticking  it  out 
with  them.  From  time  to  time  a  "  transfer  ”  will  be  arranged,  but 
more  often  than  not  it  is  one  which  will  involve  a  journey  which 
carries  the  white  folk  still  further  into  the  snow-bound  lands. 

In  the  old  days  this  was  sometimes  welcomed,  for  one  part  of  the 
isolated  North  is  much  the  same  as  another,  and  an  extra  hundred 
miles  or  so  nearer  the  polar  region  would  not  make  a  great  deal  of 
difference  to  one,  while  it  often  gave  a  chance  to  make  additional 
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money  on  the  skins  of  the  rare  white  fox,  though  latterly  restrictions 
on  this  private  activity  diminished  this  incentive  to  officials  and 
their  wives  to  accept  Posts  on  the  more  Northerly  borders. 

It  is  as  well  if  the  wife  of  a  "  Free-trader  ”  reconciles  herself  early 
to  the  idea  of  being  “  Wedded  to  the  North,”  for  if  good  fortune 
comes  her  way  and  enables  her  to  retire  from  the  North  before  old 
age  overtakes  her,  her  lot  is  a  happy  and  a  rare  one  indeed. 

But  most  of  these  white  women  of  the  North  are  dependent  upon 
the  favour  of  a  Government  department  or  a  large  trading  concern 
for  their  "  order  of  release,”  and  they  live  on  from  year  to  year  in 
the  hope  of  a  “  transfer  ”  to  some  sunnier  clime.  The  majority  of 
the  men  are  under  contract  for  service  in  the  North  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  but  always  the  hope  of  those  who  are  attached  to 
the  trading  concerns  is  that  the  North  is  only  a  stepping-stone  to 
better  things. 

Hope  deferred  maketh  sick  the  heart — or  it  brings  a  forced 
cheerfulness,  a  resignation  to  Fate,  and  finally  lack  of  ambition  and 
disinclination  for  effort  to  succeed.  Often  the  husband  begins  to 
get  indifferent.  “  After  all,”  he  will  say  ;  “  the  North  is  not  so 
bad;  it  provides  bread  and  butter  and  a  roof  over  our  heads.” 
Often,  too,  conditions  in  the  North  leave  a  lack  of  any  need  for 
effort  to  ensure  these  necessities — a  fatal  state  for  certain  tempera¬ 
ments.  When  rent,  firing  and  food  are  part  of  the  pay,  too  many  of 
these  men  who  drift  to  the  North  settle  in  and  adopt  something  of 
the  carefree,  old  retainer’s  dependent  attitude  toward  life,  till,  in 
time,  they  become  almost  incapable  of  shouldering  ordinary  respon¬ 
sibilities,  and  tackling  an  ordinary  job.  Ambition  gone  for  ever, 
such  men  will  tell  you  that  “  the  North  is  ‘  getting  them,’  ”  that 
“  things  might  be  so  much  worse,  and,  after  all,  the  children  can  be 
sent  '  Out  ’  to  be  educated  and  properly  fed.”  This  is  the  time  for 
the  womenfolk  to  be  watchful. 

And  it  is  the  wives  who  keep  their  eyes  on  the  distant  horizon  ; 
keeping  their  goal  in  sight  nor  losing  faith  in  the  hope  of  achieve¬ 
ment.  If  Mary  and  Jackie  had  to  be  brought  up  on  food  from  a  tin 
can,  foregoing  fresh  fruit,  eggs  and  vegetables,  and  all  those  things 
which  a  healthy  growing  child  requires,  Billy  and  Polly  shall  have 
better  chances  of  building  up  fine,  strong,  healthy  bodies  ;  if  the 
elder  children  had  to  be  content  with  little  brown-faced  Indians  and 
half-breeds  for  companions,  and  the  Mission  school  for  a  seminary, 
w'here  prayers  and  “  chores  ”  are  the  most  important  items  in  the 
curriculum,  the  younger  ones  shall  have  a  better  chance  to  make 
use  of  the  educational  facilities  that  the  Dominion  affords,  and  the 
North  must  be  used  only  as  a  stepping-stone  to  help  the  mother  to 
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attain  her  end.  She  refuses  to  let  it  claim  her  for  ever  ;  she  will  not 
be  of  those  about  whom  it  is  said  that  the  North  has  them  in  its 
grim  clutches.  But  she  must  go  tactfully,  warily.  Her  man  is 
becoming  indifferent,  perhaps ;  for  the  North  has  always  one 
tentacle  in  the  heart  of  the  little  boy  within  the  man. 

Sympathetically  the  wife  will  rouse  her  husband’s  lagging  enthu¬ 
siasm.  “Nevermind!  After  all,  we  haven’t  saved  so  much  money 
as  we  thought  we  should.  There  was  the  trip  to  the  South,  doctors, 
the  hospital  bill  and  the  dentist,  and  the  expense  of  the  new  baby. 
Next  year  there  will  be  more  money  and  better  chances  .  . 


THE  POLICE  BARRACKS  (SASK.,  PROVINCIAL)  AT  FOND  DU  LAC,  LAKE 

ATHABASKA 


It  is  true  enough  that  being  ill  in  Canada  is  an  expensive  luxury. 
Hospital  charges  and  surgeon’s  fees  are  high,  but  to  be  taken  ill  in  the 
North  is  little  short  of  a  tragedy.  A  whole  year’s  salary  may  easily 
be  spent  on  the  journey  to  a  specialist  and  all  the  expense  that  it 
entails,  even  if  the  patient  is  strong  enough  to  make  so  prolonged  a 
journey.  (It  is  an  exploded  fallacy  that  money  can  be  saved  in  the 
North  for  this  very  reason.) 

And  so  it  goes  on,  till  gradually  it  dawns  upon  some  of  these 
families  that  they  will  never  “  Get  out.’’  I  hey  are  to  become 
“  Old-Timers  ”  of  the  North.  They  are  lucky  indeed  when,  as  they 
say,  “  The  North  get’s  them,”  and  they  no  longer  have  the  yearning 
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to  return  home,  or  to  re-establish  themselves  in  a  less  rigorous 
spot.  But  I  think  there  are  few  who  embrace  the  North  to  that 
extent. 

Dotted  about  this  vast,  silent  country,  there  are  white  women 
who  have  never  been  mentally  at  home  in  the  Northern  environ¬ 
ment,  who  would  feel  that  their  vision  of  heaven  had  been  realized 
if  they  could  find  themselves  back  in  some  little  English,  or  perchance 
French-Canadian,  village,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  some  place  where 
pink  and  white  apple-blossom  comes  down  like  a  shower  in  the 
Spring-time  breeze  ;  where  the  Lady  of  April  descends  from  the 
sky,  a  vision  of  tender  green  and  gold  and  blue  ;  a  moment  tearful, 
then,  once  more,  smiling,  as  she  passes  in  her  fluttering  garments  of 
spring,  while  the  birds  carol  their  songs  of  welcome  and  joy. 

The  Lady  April  comes  not  with  delicate  footfall  in  the  Land  of 
the  Frozen  Tide  ;  she  descends,  rather,  with  the  mighty  roar  and 
surge  of  the  breaking  ice-fields  ;  she  comes  to  wage  stern  battle 
with  the  grim,  gaunt  old  giant  winter.  Her  warfare  is  conducted 
where  the  great  waterways  meet  and  mingle,  carrying,  in  their 
onward  rush,  the  bleached,  white  carcases  that  were  once  grand, 
living  trees  ;  boats,  snatched  from  their  moorings,  are  tossed  about 
on  the  swollen  waters  like  fragile  egg-shells  dancing  on  their  way  to 
destruction.  Here  amongst  the  debris  you  will  see,  perhaps,  a 
battered  shack  being  whirled  along,  a  shed  that  had,  long  ago, 
meant  “  home  ”  to  some  prospector  or  trapper  who  once  fashioned 
the  rough  dwelling-place  with  his  own  hands,  and  lived  there  in 
watchful  solitude,  waiting,  as  we  all  waited,  for  the  Luck  of  the 
North  to  turn  in  his  favour. 

According  to  the  type,  some  of  these  women  of  the  North  longed 
for  the  country  cottage  ;  some  would  have  given  almost  all  they 
possessed  for  a  home  in  the  suburbs  of  some  large  town,  where  an 
occasional  “  evening  at  the  pictures,”  or  a  chat  with  a  neighbour 
over  the  garden  fence,  was  an  everyday  possibility.  Here  and  there 
were  women  with  melancholy  eyes,  who  avoided  the  chatter  and 
the  gossip  and  the  scandal  of  the  Settlements.  Could  they  have 
translated  the  longings  of  their  hearts  it  would  have  been  in  terms 
of  books,  of  music,  of  beauty  in  all  its  forms  ;  they  would  tell  of 
their  yearning  for  a  few  companions  who  could  share  with  them 
these  joys,  rather  than  finding  entertainment  in  the  discussion  of 
their  neighbours — an  occupation  which  seems  to  fill  so  great  a  part 
of  the  lives  of  those  who  live  a  narrow,  cramped  existence,  whether 
it  be  in  the  Far  North ;  in  a  prairie  town  ;  an  Australian  Bush 
Settlement  ;  an  African  village  ;  an  Indian  Cantonment ;  or  an 
English  suburb.  And  in  this  respect  the  men,  at  least  in  the  North, 
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are  equally  as  bad  as  the  women  ;  high  or  low ;  white  or  brown  ;  it 
did  not  make  very  much  difference  ;  books  were  few  ;  hobbies 
were  rare,  and  gossip  was  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  talk,  and  the  idea,  of  the  “  Great  Open  Spaces  ”  is  very  fine 
and  inspiring,  but  life  in  the  Far  North  spaces  can  be  very  much  the 
same  as  life  in  Balham  or  Golders  Green  ;  human  nature  does  not 
alter  with  a  change  of  scenery.  Very  many  men  of  the  wild,  free 
North  go  to  an  office  every  day,  and  even  if  it  be  nothing  but  a 
wooden  shack,  the  environment  is  the  same  as  that  of  any  office  the 
world  over  :  they  keep,  more  or  less,  to  certain  hours,  sit  on  a  stool 
most  of  the  day  and  add  up  figures,  or  write  in  a  book  ;  they  go 
home  to  a  meal  at  six  o’clock,  at  least  four  days  out  of  the  seven, 
like  any  City  clerk  ;  perhaps  they  run  a  store,  and,  over  the  counter 
serve  gingham  and  flannel  to  fat,  brown-faced  squaws,  and  little 
suburban  ladies,  who  have,  somehow,  drifted  into  this  unusual 
setting  ;  or  they  shake  “  ten  cents  worth  o’  candies  ”  out  of  long 
glass-topped  bottles  to  little  native  children  who  watch  with  eager 
eyes  to  see  the  scales  dropping  as  their  purchase  is  measured  out. 
“  Back  home  ”  these  same  men  would  scorn  such  an  occupation, 
but,  children  that  they  are,  they  keep  their  illusions,  sometimes  till 
the  very  end,  and,  unlike  their  women-folk,  they  believe  that  the 
"  Glamour  of  the  North  ”  lends  a  dignity  to  their  service  which 
could  never  be  enjoyed  if  they  engaged  in  these  same  occupations 
in  the  land  of  their  birth.  Sacrifices  to  the  great  god  of  the  North 
are  offered  up  in  plenty  by  the  white  women  ;  but  seldom  are  they 
offered  by  the  men,  for  all  the  while,  even  when  living  the  most 
prosaic  existence,  they  seem  able  to  adapt  themselves  more  readily 
to  the  lack  of  those  amenities  which  belong  to  a  civilized  state,  and 
to  imagine  a  certain  romance  in  the  life  which  they  have  retained 
from  childish  days,  and  which  they  sternly  refuse  to  relinquish,  in 
a  way  which  their  women,  who  are  often  forced  to  face  realities  for 
the  sake  of  ailing  children,  are  unable  to  imitate.  So  many  of  these 
men  who  drift  to  the  North  cling  with  pathetic  and  childish  joy  to 
the  grand  realization  that  they  are  living  in  the  land  of  the  be- 
feathered  and  war-painted  Indian,  that  hero  of  the  little-boy 
picture-books,  from  which  the  grown  man  refuses  to  be  parted. 
Even  if  on  acquaintance  he  finds  his  Indians  dirty,  ignorant  and 
unpicturesque  in  attire,  living  examples  of  the  degeneration  of  a 
noble  race,  yet  he  holds  to  the  romance  which  he  associates  with  the 
land,  and  he  is  inclined  to  scorn  his  brother  “  over  in  the  Old 
Country”  or  “down  East”  as  a  suburban  “stay-at-home,”  an 
ignoramus  of  the  first  water  to  whom  he  could  “  teach  a  thing  or 
two  !  ”  and  would  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  doing  it.  And  yet 
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one  wonders  if  “  sour  grapes  ”  have  not  some  little  part  in  this 
inclination  to  adopt  a  superior  attitude,  though  the  man  from  the 
North  would  be  the  very  last  person  in  the  world  to  admit  of  such 
a  possibility.  The  idea  of  his  romantic,  adventurous,  fairy-tale 
life,  must  be  fostered  at  all  costs,  and  even  if  he  finds  his  own  faith 
in  its  existence  slipping  away,  under  the  strain  of  “  the  trivial 
round,  the  common  task,”  the  pretence  is  still  upheld  even  in  his 
intimate  circle,  and  in  his  own  heart.  A  reiteration  of  his  belief  is 
frequently  presented  in  some  form  or  another,  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
more  forceful  the  expression  of  belief  in  the  ”  fairy-tale  ”  the  more 
wavering  the  faith  of  the  hero. 

It  is  the  women  who  really  face  the  facts,  and  make  or  mar  the 
happiness  of  their  menfolk  in  the  North  ;  one  in  every  hundred, 
I  suppose,  really  likes  the  life,  and  would  refuse  to  change  it  even 
if  the  chance  were  given  to  him  :  the  others  turn  their  eyes  home¬ 
ward,  or  towards  more  fertile  lands  and  a  more  gentle  clime,  longing 
for  the  day  when  they  will  look  their  last  on  the  land  where  the  iron 
hand  of  winter  is  felt  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  As  I  have 
said  before,  of  a  few  they  say  that  the  “  North  gets  them  ”  ;  that 
they  may  leave  the  country,  but  that  one  day  they  will  return.  Of 
some  this  may  be  true,  but  amongst  them  there  are  those,  who,  if 
they  tell  the  whole  truth,  would  admit  that  circumstances  have 
pinned  them  to  the  North,  and  that  they  are  making  the  best  of  a 
bad  job,  and  many  of  them  are  certainly  doing  this  ;  carrying  out 
their  bargain  bravely  and  well.  I  remember  hearing  of  one  woman, 
a  cultured,  delicate  creature,  who  followed  her  husband,  a  police 
official,  into  the  North,  in  a  brave  determination  to  make  a  home 
for  him  in  the  place  where  his  duty  demanded  his  presence.  For 
years  she  lived  in  one  of  the  Northern  Settlements  where  many 
officers  and  their  wives  were  established.  For  the  most  part  they 
were  homely,  well-meaning  women,  but  there  were  none  who  shared 
her  interests  ;  they  minded  their  babies,  scrubbed  out  their  homes, 
washed  the  linen  and  cooked  heavy  meals  for  their  menfolk,  and  this 
woman  who  had  no  babies,  who  read  and  studied,  and  kept  an 
Indian  girl  to  do  her  work,  was  outside  their  little  circle.  She  was 
something  strange  and  queer,  something  to  talk  about.  Her  loneli¬ 
ness  became  almost  as  complete  as  if  she  had  lived  right  in  the 
heart  of  the  bush.  Then  came  illness,  strained  nerves  combining 
with  a  tired  mind,  and  a  heart  fretting  with  the  incurable  nostalgia 
which  grips  the  exile  in  a  foreign  land.  England,  and  a  certain 
little  English  village,  was  the  only  cure.  But  the  husband  had  to 
stay  at  his  post. 

So  back  to  England  she  came,  broken  in  health  and  in  spirit,  but 
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only  to  find  that  here,  too,  disappointment  and  unhappiness  awaited 
her.  Everywhere  conditions  of  life  were  changed  ;  her  income 
would  provide  only  necessities  now  ;  dainty  luxuries,  such  as  she 
had  recalled  whilst  living  in  her  Northern  home,  were  now  taboo  : 
that  occasional  trip  to  London — darling,  gay,  lovable,  squalid, 
beautiful  London  -this  indulgence  could  no  longer  be  allowed  ; 
music,  beautiful  pictures  and  the  drama,  the  memories  upon  which 
her  spirit  had  fed  during  exile,  all  these  things  were  dreams  that 
belonged  to  the  past,  never,  for  her,  to  be  recalled.  Lriends  had 
gone  away  ;  relatives  were  dead  :  the  England  of  her  dreams  had 
become  in  fifteen  years  (four  of  which  had  been  expended  in  the 
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Great  War)  a  country  belonging  to  some  lovely  myth  of  long  ago 
which  could  never  be  lived  over  again.  She  stayed  for  awhile, 
hoping  to  cure  her  malady.  A  lonely,  desolate  creature  ;  wander¬ 
ing,  like  a  stranger,  in  her  native  land. 

With  a  return  of  health  came  that  inner  strength  which  is  part  of 
the  heritage  of  women  who  have  faced  the  sterner  things  of  life. 
She  returned  to  Canada — and  to  the  North.  She  came  back  to 
cook  and  to  scrub  and  to  gossip  with  her  neighbours  if  need  be  ;  to 
forget  the  past,  to  let  the  North  envelop  and  surround  her.  I  do 
not  know  if  this  is  a  tragedy  or  a  great  triumph.  I  believe  it  is 
called  a  great  triumph.  They  say  of  this  woman  :  “  The  North  got 
her — she  came  back  !  ”  and  “  She  couldn’t  stand  poor  old  England 
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after  the  freedom  of  the  North.”  They  think  she  is  very  happy, 
and  I  believe  she  has  found  a  certain  peace.  But  I  heard  that  her 
hair  turned  from  gold  to  grey  in  a  few  short  months,  and  in  that 
time  she  altered  from  a  young,  eager  woman,  to  one  who  was  old, 
and  very,  very  wise. 

It  always  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  something  very  pathetic 
about  those  white  women  of  the  North,  living  apart  from  race  and 
kin,  adopted  by  the  land  to  which  they  came,  yet  never  wholly  one 
with  it.  In  speaking  of  these  women  I  refer  not  only  to  those  who 
have  emigrated  from  the  “  Old  Country,”  but  to  Canadians  from 
the  cities  and  the  prairies,  white  women  of  all  kinds  who  are  forced 
to  live  under  conditions  more  suited  to  the  native  people  of 
the  ice-bound  regions  within  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  than  to  the 
average  European  and  his  descendants. 

To  the  woman  who  has,  all  her  life,  devoted  herself  to  the  care  of 
younger  brothers  and  sisters,  the  cleaning  of  the  house,  and  the 
cooking  for  a  family,  life  in  any  remote  settlement  does  not  form  so 
great  a  contrast  to  life  at  home  in  her  ordinary  surroundings.  It  is 
the  neighbours  and  the  relatives  ;  the  village  street  or  the  suburban 
shops  that  she  misses.  She  is  still  engaged  in  similar  occupations  to 
those  with  which  she  has  been  familiar  all  her  life  ;  cruder  methods 
and  limited  conveniences  require  added  thinking-power  and  harder 
physical  labour,  and  there  is  not  so  much  time  for  dwelling  on  the 
altered  conditions  of  life.  It  is  only  in  rare  moments  of  leisure  that 
she  has  time  to  reflect  on  those  things  which  she  has  put  behind  her 
— perhaps  for  ever,  or  to  regret  the  fact  of  their  passing.  It  is  true 
that  this  woman  will  have  to  make  sacrifices  before  she  is  in  tune 
with  her  new  life,  but  I  think  the  sacrifices  made  by  her  sister  from 
another  sphere  of  life  are  the  greater. 

It  is  not  only  climatic  conditions  to  which  adaptation  must  be 
made,  for,  so  far  removed  are  the  white  women  of  the  North  from 
the  ordinary  amenities  of  civilization,  that  a  great  deal  of  hardship 
and  suffering  must  necessarily  be  incurred.  The  mental  tortures 
can  be  no  less  terrible  than  those  which  may  sometimes  have  to  be 
borne  in  the  absence  of  medical  aid.  I  shall  never  forget  seeing  a 
mother — the  wife  of  an  officer  in  the  Police  force,  watching  the  last 
boat  of  the  season  leave  the  Settlement.  How  brave  she  was, 
standing  with  her  children  waving  a  white  handkerchief  till  the 
last  glimpse  of  the  steamer  disappeared.  But  there  were  tears  in 
her  eyes  and  fear  at  her  heart.  She  knew  what  poor  chances  her 
little  ones  would  stand  during  the  next  eight  months  if  serious 
illness  or  accident  should  overtake  them,  for,  even  when  the  water¬ 
ways  were  navigable  by  dog-train,  six  hundred  miles  is  a  long  way 
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to  go  before  reliable,  up-to-date  medical  aid  can  be  secured.  Apart 
from  this  aspect  of  the  situation,  so  foreign  to  the  white  women  is 
the  whole  outlook  of  the  people  with  whom  they  come  into  contact 
—their  manners,  customs  and  ideas — that  they  can  never,  at  heart, 
feel  anything  but  aliens  in  a  strange  country,  however  much  they 
may  try  to  assimilate  the  ways  of  the  place,  and  to  fit  their  methods 
to  those  of  the  people  whose  regard  they  must  win  if  there  is  to  be 
any  degree  of  happiness  attained  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  do  not  uphold  that  the  “  Whites  ”  are  one  whit  better,  either 
morally  or  spiritually,  than  the  original,  unspoiled,  North  American 
Indian,  or  the  man  he  might  have  been  to-day  ;  but  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  two  races  has  been  along  entirely  different  lines,  result¬ 
ing,  in  some  cases,  in  the  adoption  of  an  outlook  on  the  part  of  the 
native  people  which  is  entirely  at  variance  with  that  of  the  white 
people,  and  vice  versa.  The  remarkable  thing  is  that  so  little 
friction  is  encountered.  Added  to  other  difficulties,  we  have  the 
fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  people  of  the  North  are  of  mixed 
blood,  a  circumstance  which  brings  with  it  a  rather  sorrowful  train 
of  conditions.  There  is  first  the  white  man’s  inherent  antipathy  for 
a  person  of  mixed  caste  :  there  is  the  half-breed's  suspicion  and 
underlying  jealousy  of  the  white  man.  The  sense  of  inferiority 
from  which  a  half-breed  suffers  is  really  a  pitiful  thing.  Secretly 
or  subconsciously  he  is  rebelling  against  his  position  all  the  time  ; 
but  he  must  curb  these  feelings  if  he  is  to  be  successful  in  his  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  white  man,  and  his  repressions  find  an  outlet  in  an 
attitude  of  arrogance  and  self-esteem,  which  brings  upon  his  head 
scorn  and  reproach  from  the  white  man  whom  he  so  much  longs  to 
emulate.  Very  many  of  these  “  ’breeds  ”  as  they  are  locally  termed 
(a  horrible  appellation  implying  a  reproach  which  is  as  unfair  as  it 
is  ill-merited),  are  really  splendid  people  ;  they  are  the  innocent 
victims  of  race  amalgamation  ;  whatever  their  faults  they  can 
never  have  deserved  at  the  hands  of  Fate  the  tortures,  both  mental 
and  spiritual,  which  the  more  enlightened  amongst  them  must 
almost  inevitably  endure.  The  half-breed’s  position  is  infinitely 
worse  than  that  of  the  Indian,  however  outcast  the  latter  may 
become,  though  the  man  with  a  little  white  blood  thinks  himself  a 
very  superior  being  to  the  man  who  is  wholly  “  red,”  and  looks 
with  lordly,  half-pitying  contempt  upon  the  “  Treaty  ”  man,  who, 
by  accepting  this  form  of  dole,  seals  his  approbation  of  the  yoke 
which  is  fallen  upon  him. 

Thinking  that  the  half-breeds  should  be(  discouraged  in  their 
attitude  of  shame  towards  their  fine  Indian  forebearers,  and  wish¬ 
ing  to  make  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  feel  at  ease  with 
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him,  my  husband  used  to  tell  a  romantic  story  of  a  bold,  bad  ancestor 
on  his  paternal  side  who  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  set  foot  upon 
the  Indian  trails.  He  related  how  this  valiant  fellow  had  succeeded 
in  carrying  away  a  beautiful  princess  from  an  Indian  tribe,  and 
taken  her  for  his  bride.  I  have  never  troubled  to  investigate  the 
truth  of  the  story,  which  may  be  a  bit  of  pure  Irish  imagination 
prompted  by  a  kindly  impulse,  but  it  is  probable  that  its  circulation 
helped  to  gain  the  confidence  and  comradeship  of  the  half-breeds 
with  wrhom  my  husband  had  to  deal  in  everyday  affairs  at  the  Post. 

The  half-breeds  are  frequently  accused  of  being  shifty  and  un¬ 
reliable  ;  silent  and  sulky  ;  but  there  are  amongst  them  people  of 
fine  and  noble  character,  who  represent  all  the  best  characteristics 
of  the  red  and  white  races. 

Often  a  half-breed  is  expected  to  steal,  and  allowance  will  be 
made  for  this  emergency.  Complaint  was  made  of  a  certain 
“  tripper  ”  on  one  occasion.  “  He  is  a  very  good  ‘  tripper  ’  and 
brings  in  much  fur  from  the  Indians,  but  I  don’t  think  we  can  keep 
him,  he  steals  too  much,”  said  the  accuser. 

“  How  much  does  he  steal  in  a  season  ?  ”  asked  the  Chief. 

"  Oh — so  much,  perhaps  !  ” 

“And  how  much  fur  does  he  bring  in  ?  ” 

"  Oh  —probably  so  much  !  ”  A  moment’s  pause  while  calcula¬ 
tions  are  made — then  :  "  Better  keep  him  ;  he’s  worth  it  !  ” 


Amongst  the  few  white  women  in  the  North  who  seem  not  to 
indulge  at  any  time  in  the  mournful  pleasure  favoured  by  Lot’s 
wife  are  the  noble  women  of  the  Missions,  particularly  of  the  Catholic 
Missions,  for  they  devote  the  whole  of  their  lives  to  work  in  the 
North,  and  they  look  for  neither  reward  nor  recognition  ;  being 
content  if,  according  to  their  views,  their  labours  meet  with  success. 

Sometimes  the  wives  of  Protestant  Missionaries  come  home  after 
a  few  years,  or  their  husbands  get  a  transfer  to  some  other  part  of 
the  country  ;  but  while  they  are  in  the  North  they  give  themselves 
utterly  and  entirely  to  the  work  :  teaching,  nursing,  instructing  in 
the  Christian  faith — all  these  things  they  accept  as  part  of  their  job 
of  being  married  to  a  Missionary,  and  few  white  women  earn  their 
release  from  the  North  so  thoroughly,  or  deserve  it  so  well  when  it 
comes.  At  times  I  wondered  if  a  doubt  crept  in,  and  if  they  asked 
themselves  whether  the  sacrifice  of  friends,  home,  cleanliness  and 
comfort  were  worth  the  reward  of  a  few  saved  souls  encased  in 
brown  skins.  But  I  suppose,  in  the  end,  they  decide  that  it  is,  else 
how  could  they  carry  on  ? 
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As  for  the  Sisters  of  the  Catholic  Missions, — having  once  put  their 
hands  to  the  plough  they  never  look  back  :  they  go  on  from  day  to 
day,  bravely  and  nobly  spending  themselves  to  the  very  end. 
Many  a  little  wooden  cross  in  a  Northern  churchyard  is  raised  to  the 
memory  of  some  sweet  Sister  of  Charity,  who  spent  her  life  in  doing 
good,  according  to  the  belief  which  she  held  to  be  true. 

From  all  of  these  women,  no  matter  what  their  faith,  my  husband 
and  I  received  the  greatest  kindness  in  all  the  time  we  spent  in  the 
North,  although  we  were  unattached  to  any  church.  One  delight- 
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ful  cynic  who  stayed  with  us  for  a  time  assured  me  that  they  were 
only  on  the  look-out  for  possible  converts  :  “  and,”  he  said,  “  if  you 
stay  in  the  North  long  enough  one  church  or  another’ll  get  you — - 
sure  to  !  My  guest  embraced  which  religion  suited  his  purpose 
best,  according  to  the  place  in  which  he  was  staying,  but  he  had  to 
agree  with  me  that  there  was  little  evidence  of  "  angling  for  con¬ 
verts,  and  that  the  men  and  women  of  the  Missions  of  the  North 
extended  kindness  and  courtesy  to  all,  whether  they  were  heretics, 
infidels  or  true  believers.  Because  of  this,  their  women  are  treated 
with  the  greatest  honour  and  respect  everywhere  they  go — whether 
it  be  to  the  lowest  of  Indian  encampments  ;  the  camp  of  the  “  lumber 
jack,”  or  the  lonely  shack  of  a  trapper  and  his  family.  This  fact 
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reminds  me  of  a  story  I  once  heard  about  my  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Gerald  Rourke.  It  is  probably  not  true,  but  it  used  to  be  said  of 
him,  when  he  was  homesteading  with  his  two  brothers  in  Lac  Ste. 
Anne,  that  he  had  the  most  “  fluent  language  ”  of  any  man  in  the 
North-West,  and  that,  if  there  were  no  ladies  present,  he  could  use 
the  strongest  of  language  for  ten  minutes  at  a  stretch  without  once 
repeating  his  words  !  But  it  was  true,  so  my  husband  said,  that  he 
used  the  very  "  bluest  ”  of  language  to  persuade  Bill  and  Tommy 
(the  two  oxen  used  for  timber-hauling  on  the  homestead)  to  put 
their  backs  into  their  job.  It  was  said  that  the  stream  of  strong 
abuse  was  more  effective  than  a  whip,  and  that  in  time  the  oxen 
only  understood  that  they  were  really  meant  to  pull  when  the 
driver’s  language  became  offensive. 

One  day  my  brother-in-law  came  out  of  the  store  in  which  he  had 
made  some  purchases,  picked  up  the  reins,  and  began  to  address  the 
oxen  in  his  usual  terms  : 

"  Come  on  !  ”  he  shouted,  "  you  .  . 

At  that  moment  he  caught  sight  of  one  of  the  Grey  Sisters  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  door  of  the  store. 

For  a  moment  his  self-possession  fled.  “  You  .  .  .  you  .  . 
he  floundered,  then,  triumphantly  :  "  Oh,  you  naughty  oxen  ! 


CHAPTER  XIV 
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TURNING  THE  KEY  OF  THE  NORTH 

IF  it  is  a  breach  of  etiquette  in  any  part  of  the  globe  to  ask 
personal  questions,  one  soon  learns  that  in  the  North  this  is  a 
sin  particularly  to  be  avoided.  I  do  not  imply  by  this  that 
every  white  man  you  meet  has  a  skeleton  in  the  family  cup¬ 
board,  or,  rather,  in  the  cupboard  of  his  little  Northern  shack,  for, 
as  I  have  already  explained,  many  are  held  to  the  country  by  threads 
woven  of  hope,  romance,  or  love  of  the  adventure  which  they 
expected  to  find  in  the  country.  At  the  same  time  one  did  meet  a 
number  of  charming  people  whose  reasons  for  remaining  in  the 
North  were  better  left  unquestioned. 

There  was  one  “  younger  son  of  a  younger  son  ”  whom  I  met  in  a 
typical  “  film  ”  small  town.  He  seemed  always  to  be  idle  ;  always 
a  delightful  and  courteous  companion.  “  What  is  he  doing  in  this 
part  of  the  world  ?  ”  I  asked  my  husband,  for  this  was  when  I  was 
a  very  green  “  greenhorn,”  else,  perhaps,  I  might  have  guessed. 

“  If  you  could  see  him  after  the  mail  comes  in  you’d  not  need  to 
ask,”  I  was  told  ;  and  then  I  learned  that  he  is  what  they  call  in 
Canada  a  ”  Remittance  Man.” 

Later  on  I  saw  him — after  the  mail  had  been  in  a  few  hours. 
His  companions  were  a  gang  of  the  lowest  of  half-breeds,  and  he  was 
treating  them  all  right  royally,  whilst  they  jeered  at  him  in  their 
cups.  I  was  appalled  at  the  change  in  this  poor,  wretched  man. 
And  this,  I  was  told,  was  his  general  mode  of  life.  He  got  drunk  as 
often  as  possible  so  long  as  his  money  lasted  ;  then  lived  on  credit 
till  the  next  remittance  arrived,  and  it  was  believed  that  he  received 
his  remittance  at  all  only  on  condition  that  he  stayed  away  from 
home. 

The  “  Remittance  Man  ”  is  rare  to-day  ;  possibly  the  War  was  one 
stem  corrective  of  this  ill,  but  my  husband  told  me  that  when  he 
first  went  to  the  North-West  over  twenty  years  ago  there  was  a 
pitiful  number  of  them  to  be  found  in  that  part  of  Canada.  Some 
were  honestly  making  an  effort  to  establish  themselves  in  the  new 
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country,  and  struggling  against  tremendous  odds,  for,  in  most 
cases,  their  general  upbringing  and  education  had  entirely  unfitted 
them  for  life  in  the  wilds  ;  others,  like  the  “  Remittance  Man  ”  of 
my  acquaintance,  made  no  attempt  to  work,  but  housed  them¬ 
selves  as  comfortably  as  their  circumstances  would  permit,  and 
simply  existed  from  one  mail  day  till  the  next,  harming  no  one  but 
themselves,  poor  fools  for  the  fleecing  by  the  unscrupulous  res¬ 
taurateur  and  pool-room  “  boss.” 

So  bad  an  impression  of  the  Englishman  did  these  "  Remittance 
Men  ”  give,  whether  they  belonged  to  the  unfortunate  but  in¬ 
competent  class,  or  to  the  indolent,  foolish  or  vicious,  that  it  was  a 
quite  common  thing  to  see  posted  up  on  the  gates  of  works  and 
stores,  or  on  the  notice-boards  belonging  to  the  lumber-camps  : 
“  No  Englishman  need  apply  here.”  Frequently,  in  his  early  days 
in  the  country,  my  husband  was  met  with  this  announcement  when 
applying  for  a  post  ;  but,  fortunately  for  him,  his  Irish  ancestry, 
and  the  fact  that  he  bore  an  Irish  name,  usually  weighed  in  his 
favour  against  the  fact  that  his  voice  and  manner  were  thought  to 
be  of  the  type  usually  associated  with  the  unfortunate  "  Remittance 
Man.”  In  those  days  the  sons  of  Scotland  were  always  welcomed 
in  Canada  ;  the  sons  of  Ireland  were  at  least  given  a  fair  hearing  as 
a  general  rule,  but  the  men  of  England  were  looked  at  askance. 

As  a  proof  of  the  way  in  which  the  sons  of  Scotland  have  justified 
the  confidence  Canada  placed  in  them  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that 
very  many  of  the  great  commercial  undertakings  which  have  brought 
success  and  prosperity  to  Canada  were  initiated  by  men  of  Scottish 
descent,  and  many  of  the  important  executive  posts  are  held  in 
Canada  to-day  by  men  who,  amongst  their  friends,  answer  to  the 
name  of  “  Mac,”  or  at  least  possess  a  name  with  a  strong  Scottish 
“  flavour.” 

To-day,  of  course,  Canada  welcomes  the  Englishman,  for  she  has 
long  ago  learnt  that  the  “  Remittance  Man  ”  by  no  means  represents 
the  true  type,  and  I  think  that  the  Dominion  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  see  an  increase  of  immigrants  from  Britain’s  shores. 


It  was  when,  in  company  with  some  visitors  from  one  of  the 
boats,  I  met  Mr.  Ellis,  a  Canadian  dentist  from  an  Albertan  city, 
that  I  saw  something  of  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  the  North 
towards  strange  new-comers  who  suddenly  arrive  in  their  midst. 
There  is  another  “  silence  of  the  North  ”  beyond  the  quiet  of  great 
spaces  ;  there  is  the  reticence  of  the  people,  both  native  and  white  : 
it  is  understood  and  appreciated  between  themselves.  It  is  only 
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the  tourist  who  asks  questions  of  the  native  ;  the  white  people  who 
live  in  the  North  know  better.  A  direct  question  is  more  often  than 
not  met  with  a  direct  lie,  or  at  least  an  evasive  answer.  If  he  would 
truly  know  anything  of  the  native  the  white  man  must  live  amongst 
them  and  learn  by  a  process  of  slow  absorption,  and  never  by 
adopting  the  role  of  catechiser.  Such  rare  people  as  Stefansson, 
who  seem  to  have  genuinely  loved  the  North  for  its  own  sake  and 
for  the  sake  of  its  people,  long  ago  learnt  this  lesson  and  profited  by 
it.  So,  too,  amongst  the  white  people,  questions  are  rarely  asked. 
I  would  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  unwritten  laws  of  the  North. 

Mr.  Ellis  was  accepted  quietly  and  without  any  show.  Everyone 
was  kind  to  him,  courteous  and  helpful ;  but,  as  usual,  it  seemed  to 
be  understood  that  questions  were  to  be  avoided. 

Of  course  a  new  white  woman  in  the  North  is  seldom  a  subject 
for  speculation  ;  she  is  usually  a  wife  or  sister  of  some  man  already 
established  in  the  country  ;  her  arrival  is  welcomed,  but  no  one  is 
curious.  However,  unless  he  be  a  Government  official,  missionary, 
trader,  or  long-established  trapper,  there  is  usually  a  certain  amount 
of  private  speculation  about  a  male  new-comer  who,  for  no  apparent 
reason,  drifts  into  the  North  many  miles  beyond  the  rail-head. 
But  to  all  and  sundry  the  kindness  of  the  North  is  extended.  For 
instance,  there  was  the  case  of  Mr.  X,  who  turned  out  to  be  a  very 
wealthy  man — a  millionaire's  son  Dame  Rumour  had  it — and  he 
had  come  to  the  North  to  try  to  get  over  the  terrible  craving  for 
drink  from  which  he  suffered,  and  which  had  disturbed  his  peace, 
broken  up  his  home,  and  shattered  his  happiness.  He  hoped  to  find 
release  from  his  bondage  by  forcing  himself  to  the  rigorous  life  of  a 
Northern  trapper.  Sometimes  he  succeeded  manfully  ;  sometimes 
he  fell  back  into  the  old,  bad  ways  ;  for  in  the  North  it  is  pitifully 
easy  to  appease  this  particular  craving  if  the  desire  for  its  satis¬ 
faction  be  strong  enough. 

Again,  in  this  case,  no  questions  were  asked  or  invited,  but  it 
seemed  as  if  nearly  everyone  in  the  territory  were  in  league  to  help 
this  man  to  attain  his  end,  so  warmly  was  he  received  and  welcomed  ; 
so  tactfully  were  his  requests,  made  during  moments  of  weakness, 
avoided  or  refused.  There  was  every  opportunity  available  for 
exploiting  the  weakness  of  this  unfortunate  man,  but  I  only  once 
heard  any  suggestion  of  this  having  been  done,  and  even  that  may 
have  been  through  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  half-breed  family 
concerned. 

Naturally,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  quiet  speculation  about 
Mr.  Ellis  ;  it  came  out  only  by  accident,  when  some  one  in  the 
Settlement  happened  to  be  suffering  from  chronic  toothache,  that 
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he  was  a  dentist.  He  offered  his  services  to  the  sufferer,  and  a  very 
splendid  dentist  he  proved  to  be,  so  that  he  was  immediately  hailed 
as  a  great  acquisition  to  the  North,  and  whilst  most  of  the  people 
probably  wondered  in  secret  what  had  brought  him  to  this  particular 
part  of  the  country,  the  Sisters  and  Brothers  of  the  Mission  and  the 
white  folk  of  the  Settlement  extended  to  him  a  warm  hand  of 
welcome. 

It  was  some  time  before  it  was  discovered  that  poor  Ellis  was  a 
victim  of  the  fatal  drug  habit,  and  that  its  terrible  fascination  had 
so  strong  a  hold  upon  him  that  there  was  little  chance  of  recovery. 
He  took  a  shack  away  in  the  bush,  many  miles  from  the  Settle¬ 
ment,  and  for  weeks  at  a  time  he  would  not  be  seen. 

Then  one  day  a  trapper  passed  the  shack,  and  came  back  to 
report  that  Ellis’s  dogs  were  tied  behind  the  lonely  building  : 
“  worn  to  skin  and  bone  and  half  dead.” 

1  he  trapper  had  tried  to  look  through  the  window  to  discover 
whether  Ellis  was  at  home,  but  the  window  was  covered,  and  he 
could  see  nothing.  Fearing  a  tragedy,  he  immediately  hit  the  trail 
for  Fort  Chipewyan  and  reported  to  the  Police. 

In  a  very  little  while  the  news  was  all  round  the  Settlement,  and 
there  followed  one  of  those  periods  of  tension  which  sometimes 
came  to  break  the  monotony  of  life  in  the  North.  Too  often,  alas, 
they  are  but  preludes  to  some  tragic  revelation  which  brings  to  one 
an  overwhelming  sense  of  the  human  sorrow  with  which  this  great 
Northland  is  so  closely  linked. 

1  he  ownerless  dogs  were  brought  back  to  the  barracks  ;  for  our 
worst  fears  were  realized.  Ellis  had  been  discovered  dead  in  his 
shack,  and  judging  from  the  state  in  which  he  was  found,  the 
tragedy  was,  in  all  probability,  some  weeks  old  at  the  time  of 
discovery. 

I  his  particular  kind  of  tragedy  was  rare,  but  it  was  not  altogether 
uncommon  for  people  to  lose  their  reason,  or  at  least  to  become 
"  queer  ”  for  some  length  of  time,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
silence  in  that  land  of  vast,  white  space,  and  above  all  things  the 
lack  of  companionship,  were  contributory  causes  to  this  state. 
Even  in  a  little  Settlement,  which  is  isolated  enough,  but  has,  at 
least,  a  certain  amount  of  activity,  a  white  woman  could  be  appall- 
ingly  lonely,  and  that  is  but  a  foretaste  of  what  life  can  be  in  a 
lonely  shack  in  the  silent,  snow-clad  “  bush.” 

Some  of  the  older  members  of  the  Indian  hunting-bands  living 
between  Fond  du  Lac,  on  Lake  Athabaska,  and  Reindeer  Lake, 
rarely  go  near  a  Settlement  ;  they  are,  therefore,  very  ignorant 
about  sickness  and  disease,  and  insanity,  which  is  fairly  rare  amongst 
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them,  is  a  thing  greatly  feared.  Constable  Chappuis,  of  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Police,  whose  territory  covered  their  ground,  told  us  how 
one  old  fellow  who  lost  his  reason  was  taken  by  some  of  the 
members  of  the  band  and  tied  to  a  log,  there  to  die  miserably  of 
exposure  and  starvation,  deserted  by  his  family  and  his  band.  His 
"  possession  ”  was  considered  to  be  a  disgrace  to  himself,  and  it  was 


CONSTABLE  CHAPPUIS  (SASK.  PROVINCIAL  POLICE)  WITH 
SOME  OF  HIS  TRAIN  DOGS  AT  FOND  DU  LAC 

dealt  with  summarily  and  ruthlessly,  before  the  Police  could  know 
of  his  plight  or  come  to  his  aid.  This  incident  happened  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years. 

Whilst  I  was  in  the  North  there  was  another  extraordinary  case 
of  insanity — this  time  the  victim  was  a  white  man,  also  living 
within  the  vicinity  of  Fond  du  Lac.  He  made  his  living  by  trapping  ; 
living  in  a  shack  by  himself  in  an  isolated  part  of  the  bush,  till 
something  in  his  brain  snapped,  and  he  became  a  dangerous  and 
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raving  lunatic.  In  his  worst  moments  he  was  possessed  of  gigantic 
strength  :  one  of  his  chief  illusions  was  that  he  was  the  King  and 
his  mission  in  the  North  was  to  reorganize  his  Government.  Chappuis, 
the  policeman  represented  to  him  the  "  Governing  Power  which 
must  be  shattered  "  before  the  “  King  ”  could  establish  his  “  ideal 
law,”  and  all  the  cunning  of  a  madman’s  brain  was  concentrated  on 
the  one  idea — to  kill  the  policeman. 

In  a  moment  of  Sampson-like  strength  he  smashed  up  the  wooden 
cell  at  the  bond  du  Lac  Barracks  and  broke  loose,  and  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  get  the  “  prisoner  ”  out  to  civilization.  So 
Chappuis  started  across  the  lake  to  Fort  Chipewyan,  on  the  first 
stage  of  the  journey  ;  here  we  had  at  least  a  steel  “  coop  as  it 
was  called  locally— in  which  to  secure  the  madman. 

Two  travellers  volunteered  to  accompany  the  policeman  :  but  it 
was  no  easy  journey  to  make  in  the  winter.  They  took  it  in  turns 
to  stay  awake  at  night  when  they  camped  on  the  trail  with  their 
dogs.  On  one  occasion  the  policeman  woke  to  find  the  madman 
leaning  over  him,  an  upraised  hunting-knife  in  his  hand.  The 
watchman,  tired  out  with  the  long  day’s  journey,  had  fallen  asleep 
at  his  post. 

When  they  eventually  reached  our  Post  poor  Mr.  Chappuis  was 
pretty  well  exhausted  with  the  strain  upon  his  nerves  that  his  queer 
charge  imposed.  When  the  latter  was  safely  under  lock  and  key  in 
our  Barracks,  however,  the  policeman  was  able  to  take  a  little 
respite  which  gave  him  fresh  energy  for  the  remainder  of  his  long 
journey.  Finally  he  reached  the  train  at  Fort  MacMurray  without 
mishap,  and  shortly  after  handed  his  prisoner  over  to  the  proper 
authorities  at  Saskatchewan. 

There  is  a  queer  kind  of  religious  mania  that  is  fairly  common,  I 
believe,  amongst  exceedingly  lonely  people  :  this  particular  patient 
who  was  in  Chappuis’s  charge  was  quite  convinced,  in  those  moments 
when  he  was  not  the  King,  that  he  was  a  reincarnation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  it  was  found  advisable  to  humour  him  in  this  belief. 
During  his  madness  he  seemed  to  possess  an  extraordinary  sense  of 
second  sight  :  he  would  tell  one,  in  the  most  vivid  and  arresting 
manner,  exactly  what  one  was  thinking,  and,  to  my  husband,  he 
answered  accurately  some  interesting  questions,  the  answers  to 
which  he  could  not  possibly  have  known  in  the  ordinary  way. 


There  are,  of  course,  happy,  cosy  homes  established  literally 
miles  away  from  anywhere  ”  on  the  Northern  trails.  I  have  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  white  woman  who  lived,  all  the  year  round,  in  the  very 
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heart  of  the  bush  with  her  two  children,  aged  about  nine  and 
eleven.  Her  husband,  Mr.  Jahnke,  was  a  very  successful  trapper  who 
seldom  wasted  time  and  money  in  going  out  to  the  towns  as  many 
other  trappers  would  do  as  soon  as  they  had  made  a  few  hundred 
dollars.  The  Jahnke ’s  home  was  a  cabin  beneath  the  pine  trees,  or 
a  tent,  in  summer,  on  the  side  of  a  creek,  or  near  the  lake,  and  here 
they  led  the  very  happiest  of  home  lives.  When  I  met  them  the 
youngest  girl  had  never  seen  a  steamboat  or  a  train  :  but  there 
was  little  she  did  not  know  about  the  birds,  the  flowers,  and  all  the 
creatures  of  the  Northern  wild  ;  and,  since  their  mother  gave  them 
regular  lessons,  these  children  could  hold  their  own  with  most  boys 
and  girls  of  their  own  age  ;  in  fact  their  standard  of  education  was 
higher  than  that  of  many  children  I  have  met  in  the  Canadian 
towns,  and,  of  course,  the  Settlement  children,  educated  at  the 
Missions,  were  far  behind  these  two  in  educational  qualifications. 

The  tremendous  effort  made  by  some  of  the  white  people  who 
live  in  the  North  to  educate  their  children  is  simply  splendid.  At 
Fort  Smith  two  young  people,  who  had  been  educated  by  their 
mother,  passed  one  school  examination  after  another  “  through  the 
post,”  and  finally  qualified  for  their  High  School  training  ;  which 
is  a  very  considerable  achievement  when  one  considers  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  of  getting  books  and  papers,  and  the  long  periods 
of  waiting  for  mails  which  occur  at  those  seasons  of  the  year  when 
we  are  completely  “  cut  off  ”  from  the  "  Outside  World.” 

At  Fort  Chipewyan  there  were  only  two  white  women  besides 
myself,  and  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Angel’s  Mission  and  Orphanage, 
which  was  established  about  a  mile  away  from  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Post.  There  should  have  been  two  other  women  to  bear  me  com¬ 
pany  in  my  solitude — the  Protestant  missionary’s  wife,  Mrs.  Gibson, 
and  Mrs.  Lucas,  the  wife  of  Bishop  Lucas,  who  has  been  styled 
“  The  Bishop  of  the  North  Pole.”  Unfortunately  ill-health  pre¬ 
vented  these  two  ladies  from  remaining  in  the  North,  and  although 
I  once  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Bishop  Lucas  when  he  passed 
through  the  Settlement,  he  and  his  wife  were  not  “  in  residence,” 
and  the  wooden  house  which  my  husband  and  I  privately  dubbed 
”  The  Bishop’s  Palace  ”  was  vacant  all  the  time  I  spent  in  the 
North. 

The  Grey  Sisters  seldom  leave  their  own  four  walls  except  to 
minister  to  the  people  of  the  Settlement  and  the  surrounding  bush 
country  in  times  of  sickness  or  need,  but  they  extended  a  kind 
welcome  to  all  who  paid  them  a  visit  at  the  Mission. 

Within  this  building  there  were  about  eighty  boys  and  girls  from 
different  native  tribes,  and  in  various  degrees  of  amalgamation 
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with  the  white  race.  The  majority  of  them  lived  entirely  at  the 
Mission,  which  was  made  as  self-supporting  as  possible  through  the 
activities  of  the  Brothers  and  Sisters  and  the  elder  children. 

I  think  the  education  is  fairly  limited,  being  confined  mostly  to 
religious  instruction  and  domestic  training  for  the  girls,  and  manual 
education  for  the  boys,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  appropriate 
enough  for  the  present  needs  of  the  children  who  are  dependent 
upon  the  Mission  for  their  early  training.  The  establishment  is 
under  the  able  and  kindly  direction  of  Bishop  Jussard,  who  has 
devoted  many,  many  years  of  his  life  to  work  in  the  North. 

When  I  first  went  to  Fort  Chipewyan  I  believe  there  was  no  other 
language  but  French  taught  in  the  Mission,  though  amongst  them¬ 
selves  the  children  spoke  their  various  Indian  dialects.  Certainly 
all  the  Sisters  who  taught  the  children  were  French-Canadians,  and 
I  remember  only  two  who  could  speak  the  English  language  at  all. 
However — I  think  it  was  after  Lord  Byng  paid  a  visit  to  the  Settle¬ 
ment  on  his  trip  through  the  North,  though  I  do  not  know  if  there 
was  any  connection  between  the  two  facts — the  teaching  of  English 
was  made  an  institution,  and  now  the  children  have  some  of  their 
lessons  in  French  and  the  rest  in  English. 

At  the  Protestant  school  no  French  was  spoken,  and  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  here  the  children  received  a  little  less  religious 
instruction  and  rather  more  in  the  way  of  education.  This  Mission 
is  very  much  smaller  ;  there  is  no  accommodation  for  taking  orphan 
or  destitute  Indian  and  half-breed  children  into  the  Mission  and 
caring  for  them,  and,  in  the  main,  it  caters  for  its  own  immediate 
little  flock  within  the  Settlement.  However,  Mr.  Gibson,  with 
cheerful  optimism,  always  displayed  a  notice  outside  his  church 
announcing  :  “  Visitors  are  Welcome,”  though  I  always  feared  that 
all  he  was  likely  to  get  in  the  way  of  unexpected  visitors  would 
be  a  stray  buffalo  who  might  stroll  down  from  the  Reservation, 
on  the  return  journey  to  Wain wright  from  whence  he  had  been 
shipped. 

The  two  white  women — and  surely  more  kind,  gentle  and  un¬ 
selfish  neighbours  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  a  stranger  to 
find  in  any  comer  of  the  world — were  the  wives  of  Corporal  Bryant, 
of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police,  and  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wood¬ 
man,  a  “  Free-trader  ”  settled  at  the  further  end  of  the  Settle¬ 
ment.  The  Bryants  were  almost  literally  neighbours,  for  the 
Barracks  were  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  our  house,  and 
could  be  seen  from  my  kitchen  window.  The  only  other  inmates  of 
the  Barracks  were  Richard  and  Nancy  Bryant,  aged  respectively 
five  and  seven,  Constable  Johnston,  and  an  Indian  girl  to  help  with 
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the  housework — when  available.  The  Interpreter  who  worked  for 
the  Barracks  lived  with  his  wife  and  children  in  the  Settlement. 

The  only  building  between  our  house  and  the  Barracks  was  a 
shack  consisting  of  one  room  and  an  attic  where  lived  Dora,  her 
mother  and  father,  her  children  and  her  brothers.  Later  a  sister 
joined  them  there,  and  the  shack  was  open  house  to  all  their  friends 
who  liked  to  take  a  rug  and  sleep  on  the  floor  ;  for  there  were  but 
two  beds  in  the  house.  It  was  certainly  important  that  the  visitor 
should  not  have  too  delicate  a  sense  of  smell,  for  he  might  have 
some  distaste  for  the  mixed  scents  of  drying  fish  and  putrefying 
meat  (which  was  preserved  to  be  used  as  bait  for  the  traps),  drying 
skins,  moss  from  the  Askiamuskimoot,  and  rats’  tails  boiling  in 
the  open  stewpot  to  make  a  tasty  dish  for  the  evening  meal.1 

Writing  home  to  a  friend  in  London  I  described  a  visit  to  this 
shack  as  follows  : 

“  I  shall  never  forget  the  sight  of  Dora’s  shack  when  I  went  to 
take  her  a  few  delicacies  after  the  new  baby  was  born.  (Indians,  by 
the  way,  make  much  more  fuss  of  this  affair  than  ever  they  used  to 
in  the  old  days.  We  are  educating  them  !  They  go  to  hospital  for 
the  event  at  Fort  Smith  !)2 

“  The  shack  possesses  one  fairly  large  room  downstairs  ;  the  floor 
is  of  bare  wood.  There  are  two  stoves — one  for  show  and  one  for 
use — a  wooden  table  and  one  chair.  The  floor  was  covered  with 
skins,  traps,  oil,  grease  and  clothing  ;  an  old  iron  bedstead  was 
pushed  into  a  corner  ;  here,  I  suppose,  sleep  the  father  and  mother  ; 
the  floor  provides  sleeping-space  for  three  brothers  (when  in  from 
the  traplines),  an  uncle  and  a  grown  daughter.  Upstairs  Dora  and 
three  children  sleep  in  a  low-roofed  attic.  The  bed  was  filthy.  On 
the  dirty  table  was  a  large  half-cooked  joint  of  moose  meat.  One  of 
the  children  nibbled  at  one  end  of  the  joint — -and  the  cat  licked  the 
other  end.  A  tiny  mite  of  a  girl  was  trying  to  get  her  tongue  into 
the  jagged  opening  of  a  condensed-milk  tin.  The  window  was 
broken  ;  a  grey,  and  very  dirty  old  army  blanket  filled  the  gap. 

“  Amid  all  this,  the  noise  of  the  children,  the  smell  and  the  filth, 
and  the  grumbling  and  complaining  of  the  old  people  below — Dora, 
and  a  very  new  soul  taking  its  first  peep  at  the  world. 

"  This  ‘  picture  ’  will  show  you  that  God’s  '  great  open  space  ’ 

1  Rat’s  flesh  is  eaten  at  practically  all  times  by  the  Indians.  It  is  regarded  as 
excellent  fare  in  the  Fall  and  the  winter,  but  in  springtime  it  is  so  impregnated  with 
musk  as  to  be  really  unfit  for  human  consumption. 

2  Peter  Gunn  said  that  in  the  “  old  days  ”  he  had  seen  Indian  women  wading 
through  a  creek  ;  watched  one  drop  behind  the  band  and  disappear  in  the  bush  for 
an  hour  or  two  ;  and  later  return  to  her  companions  with  a  new  baby  slung  in  a 
blanket  at  her  side. 
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has  its  slums,  too  !  However,  since  this  happened,  we  have  had 
one  of  the  children  taken  into  the  Mission,  and  we’ve  made  over 
one  of  our  rooms  for  Dora  and  two  of  the  children.  I  encourage 
clean  sheets,  towels  and  a  bath  occasionally.  The  family  are  taking 
to  it  very  well,  and  all  seem  happy.  I  he  old  mother  is  glad  to  be 
rid  of  them.” 

The  Villebrune  household  may  have  possessed  but  two  beds,1  but 
they  boasted  one  of  the  finest  kitchen  stoves  which  had  ever  found 
its  way  into  the  North. 

"  It’s  just  the  same  as  yours  !  "  Dora  told  me  with  pride—”  fire¬ 
box  and  all.  We  could  have  hot  water,  too,  if  we  liked  to  do  what 
you’ve  done  to  your  stove.” 

So  we  offered  to  show  her  how  to  fix  up  a  hot-water  system  like 
ours  ;  but  Dora  was  not  eager  to  adopt  these  new-fangled  ideas  for 
her  own  use.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  stove  served  no  useful  purpose 
in  their  house,  for  they  used  the  old  one  which  they  had  had  for 
years.  However,  there  it  stood,  a  sign  of  prosperity,  for  they  had 
enjoyed  a  very  good  “  rat  season  ”  the  previous  year  ;  her  brother 
and  father  between  them  had  earned  many  hundreds  of  dollars  by 
their  trapping  activities,  so  the  stove  was  bought  as  an  expression 
of  achievement,  ihey  had  seen  it  advertised  in  Eaton’s  Cata¬ 
logue  ,  they  had  read  a  recital  of  its  merits  and  of  its  superiority 
over  all  other  wood-burning  stoves,  and  so  they  had  sent  ”  Out  ” 
for  one,  and  very  proud  of  it  they  were.  As  a  ”  show-piece  ”  to 
flaunt  before  admiring  and  envious  friends  it  was  a  very  fine  thing, 
but  it  could  hardly  be  called  a  good  investment,  because  its  value 
would  decrease  as  the  years  went  by  and  new  models  were  put  upon 
the  market. 

Nevertheless,  it  gave  the  Villebrunes  pleasure,  for  it  was  certainly 
something  to  boast  about  ;  there  was  not  an  Indian  or  half-breed 
in  the  place  with  a  stove  like  theirs  ;  indeed,  it  was  better  than  the 
stoves  belonging  to  the  white  folk — our  own  excepted — and  with 
that  the  Villebrunes  were  content  ! 


So  much  for  my  neighbours.  But  for  the  first  three  months  of 
my  sojourn  in  Fort  Chipewyan  even  the  company  of  the  two  white 
women  was  denied  to  me,  and  the  Sisters  do  not  pay  social  calls  upon 
lonely  strangers. 

Owing  to  illness  Mrs.  Bryant  had  been  obliged  to  go  out  on  the 

Sometimes  dry  spruce-branches  are  thrown  on  the  floors  for  bedding,  and  this  is 
a  device  which  is  nearly  always  used  when  camping  on  the  trails.  It  makes  a  very 
comfortable  substitute  for  a  mattress  and  is,  of  course,  very  healthy. 
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last  boat  of  the  season,  for  appendicitis  was  feared,  so  that  it  was 
dangerous  for  her  to  remain  a  prisoner  in  the  North  ;  Mrs.  Wood¬ 
man  was  busy  preparing  for  the  arrival  of  a  new  member  to  their 
family,  so  that  for  three  months  my  only  visitor  was  Corporal 
Bryant,  and  the  only  woman  to  whom  I  spoke  at  all  was  Dora.  For 
a  good  deal  of  that  time  I  was  entirely  alone  while  my  husband  was 
at  his  work,  for  Dora,  too,  had  new  family  cares,  and  therefore  she 
was  obliged  to  desert  me  fairly  soon  after  my  arrival. 

During  that  time  I  began  to  understand  something  of  the  mysteiy 
and  the  wonder  of  the  North  ;  I  experienced  something  of  her 
awe-inspiring  silences,  and  a  little  of  the  fear  that  the  North  can 
bring  to  the  soul  of  man. 


HORSE-  AND  DOG-DRAWN  SLEIGHS  AT  THE  FORT,  FORT  CHIPEWYAN 


One  day  it  was  summer  ;  along  the  river  banks  the  willows 
made  a  fringe  of  gold  and  red  :  silken  streamers  woven  by  the 
Northern  spiders  floated  about,  high  in  the  clear  air,  glistening  in 
the  sunlight,  dancing  beneath  the  deep,  blue  canopy  of  the 
Northern  sky  :  then,  suddenly,  winter  was  upon  us.  The  snow- 
buntings  wheeled  about  the  house  ;  a  thin  edge  of  ice  framed  the 
lake.  Returning  from  a  brisk  walk  one  found  the  cold  in  one’s  face 
like  a  keen  knife-blade,  and  clothes  and  hair  were  covered  with 
white  rime. 

The  rivers  dropped  rapidly.  The  last  boat  came  down  from 
tort  Smith.  She  brought  with  her  an  extra  load  of  passengers,  for 
one  of  the  big  boats  had  come  to  grief  on  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  and 
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by  sheer  good  luck  the  passengers  had  been  rescued  in  time. 
Amongst  these  unexpected  passengers  were  two  young  married 
people  who  had  heard  of  my  arrival,  and  called  to  see  us.  They 
were  on  their  way  to  the  “  Outside  World,”  and  they  were  over¬ 
joyed  at  getting  their  release  from  the  North. 

“  We’ve  had  three  years  of  it,”  they  told  us.  "  And,”  added  the 
wife,  “  thank  Heaven  we’re  through  ! 

I  showed  them  over  our  little  house,  and  they  admired  it  all  in 
kind  and  friendly  fashion,  and  particularly  praised  the  "  up-to- 
date  ”  fittings,  and  congratulated  11s  on  bringing  "  civilization  to 
the  North  !  ”  They  were  particularly  interested  in  my  little  retreat 
in  the  attic,  with  its  medley  of  signed  photographs  and  books,  and 
all  its  little  mementoes  and  trophies  from  the  Old  Country  and  the 
home  circle. 

”  That’s  just  how  we  started,”  the  wife  told  me  .  .  .  ‘‘and  you 
can  take  it  from  me  that  you’ll  be  as  glad  to  get  out  of  this  as  I  am 
to  see  the  last  of  Fort  Norman,”  and  she  gave  a  little  shudder 
which  signified  unknown  miseries  from  which  she  had  escaped. 

However,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  it  was  all  too  new  an  adventure 
to  allow  of  pessimism,  so  I  smiled  at  this  doleful  prophecy.  My 
husband  had  definite  expectations  of  a  transference  from  the 
North,  and  in  any  case  we  were  prepared  to  stay  there  for  two 
years  if  necessity  forced  our  hand.  As  it  so  happens,  we  might  have 
remained  there  till  this  moment,  except  that  fate,  in  the  guise  of 
severe  illness,  stepped  in  and  enforced  our  first  bargain  with  the 
North,  which  had  been  :  ‘‘  Two  years  and  not  a  moment  longer.” 

So,  cheerful  about  the  prospects  ahead  of  us,  and  thrilling  to  the 
thought  of  the  new  experiences  which  were  to  be  mine,  I  watched 
my  visitors  depart,  though  I  must  admit  to  a  little  feeling  of  dread 
and  misgiving  when  I  stood  on  the  highest  point  of  rock  over¬ 
looking  the  lake,  and  watched  the  last  boat  of  the  season  steaming 
away,  for  was  not  this  our  last  link  with  civilization  which  was 
being  severed  before  my  eyes  ?  For  one  wild  moment  I  felt  like 
hailing  our  good  friend  the  Captain  :  I  was  tempted  to  cry,  ‘‘  Stop  ! 
take  us  out,  too  !  I  haven’t  the  courage  to  face  this  out  !  ”  For  it 
seemed  as  if  a  key  were  turned  in  the  lock,  and  we  were  left  in  grim 
confinement,  with  gaunt  old  Giant  Winter  for  jailor. 

This  was  on  September  the  29th  ;  the  day  for  the  departure  of 
the  last  steamboat  varies  annually,  but  may  be  between 
September  20th  and  October  12th.  A  few  days  after  this  the 
Bull  Moose,  a  staunch,  if  somewhat  battered-looking  old  motor- 
boat,  belonging  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  tried  to  set  out  for 
MacMurray  with  the  Christmas  Mail  from  our  Settlement  ;  but  in 
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a  few  hours  she  was  icebound,  and  with  great  difficulty  Alec  (who 
had  not  taken  the  Athabaska  River  to  MacMurray  on  her  last 
trip)  brought  her  back  to  the  Settlement.  Before  the  men  managed 
to  get  her  out  of  the  water  the  temperature  dropped  rapidly  ;  the 
snow  descended,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  Bull  Moose  appeared  to 
be  little  more  than  a  phantom,  derelict  ship,  held  fast  to  the  shores 
in  icy  fingers,  a  prisoner,  as  we,  too,  were  prisoners,  in  this  land  of 
the  frozen  tide. 


It  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  the  silence  that  seems  to 
descend  upon  the  North  when  the  last  boat  is  gone,  and  one  realizes 
that  communication  with  the  “  Outside  World  ”  is,  for  the  time 
being,  completely  severed.  It  is  something  like  the  ominous  silence 
that  precedes  a  great  storm  :  it  seems  to  hold  an  angry  threat, 
filling  man  with  a  terrible  sense  of  his  impotence,  and  a  feeling  of 
great  awe. 

At  first,  after  overcoming  the  small,  primitive  fear  that  this 
sense  of  isolation  gave  to  me,  I  rather  loved  the  experience  ;  I 
imagined  my  innermost  self  as  sending  out  a  challenge  to  the  North 
— a  barely  articulate  challenge,  though  I  might  have  expressed  it  in 
terms  of  defiance  :  "  Come  beautiful,  ruthless  Spirit  of  the  North  ! 
Try  to  quell  me  if  you  will  ;  but  I  am  stronger  than  you — I  am  not 
afraid  .  .  .” 

I  tried,  at  first,  to  see  only  the  beauty  of  the  North  ;  but  its 
harshness,  its  cruelty,  and  its  pitiless  conformity  to  its  own  stern  laws, 
could  not  for  long  be  denied.  The  North  is  like  a  sold,  impartial 
goddess  ;  he  who  opposes  one  of  her  decrees  does  so  at  his  dire 
peril.  To  some  the  North  is  like  a  lovely  but  callous  mistress  ; 
tempting  with  her  powerful,  chaste  beauty ;  repelling  by  the 
severity  and  harshness  of  the  terms  upon  which  she  yields  her 
favours. 

And  how  shall  I  describe  the  silence,  broken  only  by  the  cry  of  a 
coyote  across  the  lake,  or  the  eerie  music  from  the  “  huskie  chorus. 
Whilst  living  in  that  land  it  sometimes  struck  me  that  it  was  like 
living  in  a  giant  padded  cell,  surrounded  on  every  hand  by  vast 
pillows  of  snow  so  arranged  as  to  stifle  all  sound. 

At  the  end  of  that  first  three  months  I  was  sometimes  tempted  to 
run  out  to  the  rocky  promontory  overlooking  the  vast  sheet  of 
white  that  was  the  lake  ;  to  shout  aloud  at  the  very  top  of  my 
voice,  simply  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  an  ordinary  human  sound. 
But  I  have  often  wondered,  since,  if  the  sound  would  have  remained 
quite  so  ordinary  and  quite  so  human  as  one  could  have  wished  it  to 
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be  had  I  given  way  to  the  impulse  that  prompted  so  hysterical  an 
action. 

After  the  last  boat  leaves  there  follow  long,  silent  days,  when 
the  hand  of  winter  takes  a  firmer  grip  of  the  land  with  every  passing 
hour  ;  but  at  last,  probably  late  in  November  or  early  in  December, 
the  first  “  Dog  Mail  ”  is  sighted  across  the  ice,  and  with  a  sense  of 
gratitude  we  realized  that  we  were  no  longer  completely  severed 
from  our  fellow-beings  in  the  “  Outside  World.”  While  I  was  in 
Fort  Chipewyan  horses  were  tried  for  mail-carrying,  but  in  deep 
snow  it  was  found  that  dogs  were  better  and  quicker.  During  the 
winter  we  had  a  mail  once  a  month,  but  only  “  First-Class  ”  mail 
(letters  and  registered  packets)  was  carried  by  this  means  ;  the  rest 
of  the  mail  was  stored  in  MacMurray  till  the  boats  called  for  il  in 
the  summer. 


CHAPTER  XV 


THE  FESTIVE  SEASON 
GHOST  STORIES  OF  THE  NORTH 

MY  first  Christmas  in  Fort  Chipcwyan  presented  a 
“  thrill  ”  in  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Bryant,  whom  I  had 
not  then  seen,  who  was  travelling,  after  an  operation 
in  Edmonton,  by  dog  team  from  MacMurray,  so  that 
she  could  spend  the  festive  season  with  her  husband  and  children  in 
the  Settlement.  It  was  a  plucky  thing  to  do,  and  only  those  who 
know  the  winter  trails  of  the  North  will  be  able  to  imagine  the 
possibilities  involved  in  such  a  journey.  At  some  of  the  “  stopping- 
places  "  on  the  way  the  only  bed  available  is,  perhaps,  the  one 
which  the  squaw  mistress  of  the  “  house,”  in  a  kindly  spirit,  vacates, 
with  some  of  her  brood,  in  order  that  “  the  white  ladv  ”  may 
use  it.  A  change  of  bedding  would  not  be  considered  necessary — 
even  if  it  were  possible  !  At  another  "  stopping-place,”  which 
happened  to  be  a  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  Outpost  at  Poplar 
Point,  run  by  Billy  Loutit,  the  brother  of  our  “  John  James,”  the 
only  accommodation  in  the  two-roomed  building  which  comprised 
the  “  Outpost  ”  was  a  “  shake-down  ”  made  of  the  “Bryants’  own 
travelling-rugs  and  “  feather  robes  ”  on  the  office  floor.  Billy  and 
his  wife  slept  with  the  children  in  the  only  other  room  that  the 
building  could  boast.  There  was  a  large  family — I  think  the  number 
of  the  children  was  seven — and  they  slept  in  one  bed  arranged  like 
sardines  in  a  tin,  “  top  to  tail.” 

Corporal  Bryant  went  to  MacMurray  to  meet  his  wife,  and  they 
arrived  at  the  Settlement  in  a  driving  blizzard  on  December  26th, 
having  spent  Christmas  Day  on  the  trail.1  We  had  the  pleasure  of 
putting  Mrs.  Bryant  up  for  that  first  night — a  privilege  which  one 
always  enjoys  in  the  North  where  guests  are  few  and  far  between. 

Previous  to  her  arrival,  we  had  brought  little  ‘‘Jack  Pines  ”  in  from 
the  bush  and  made  Christmas  trees  for  the  children,  and  with  small 

1  Except  on  such  an  occasion  as  this  it  has  to  be  an  extraordinarily  bad  blizzard 
to  deter  some  men  from  continuing  on  the  trail.  I  have  known  men  to  travel  when 
they  could  not  see  the  leading  dog,  and,  sometimes,  not  the  first  two  animals  in  the 
traces.  On  such  occasions  one  simply  has  to  trust  to  luck. 
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branches  we  decorated  the  houses  and  gave  the  place  a  festive  air. 
The  Bryants  very  kindly  invited  us  to  share  their  Christmas  dinner, 
and  since  the  prospect  of  their  company  and  that  of  little  Richard 
and  Nancy  Bryant  was  very  attractive,  especially  at  the  Christmas 
season,  we  deserted  our  own  house  and  joined  the  merry  party  at 
theirs.  The  two  children  were  great  favourites  of  ours,  and  many 
a  happy  hour  have  I  spent  in  their  company.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  joy  that  “  Christopher  Robin  ”  gave  these  two  small  people, 
when  a  friend  sent  me  the  copy  of  When  We  Were  Very  Young  ;  they 
never  tired  of  hearing  me  read  their  particular  favourite,  which 
concerns  a  King  and  a  Dairymaid  and  a  “  Royal  Slice  of  Bread.” 

New  Year’s  Day  is  a  more  important  event  in  the  Northern 
Calendar  than  December  25th  :  no  doubt  the  celebration  of  the 
first  day  in  the  year  was  inaugurated  by  the  early  Scottish  settlers. 
To  the  Indian  it  is  a  “  red-letter  ”  day  which  is,  perhaps,  only 
equalled  by  “  Treaty  Time  ”  which  comes  in  July. 

Everybody  gets  up  early  on  New  Year’s  Day,  because  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  right  and  proper  to  make  calls  all  round  the  Settlement  ; 
to  kiss  and  be  merry,  and  to  wish  everyone  a  “  Happy  Year.” 
Handshaking  is  never  omitted.  I  soon  learnt  that  to  forget  this 
was  to  incur  both  dislike  and  suspicion.  It  is  better  to  be  over¬ 
ready  to  shake  hands  in  the  North  than  to  keep  your  hands  at  your 
sides.  “  So  long  !  ”  and  “  Hullo  !  ”  are  the  usual  salutations  for  the 
English,  and  one  takes  these  forms  of  address  as  a  great  compli¬ 
ment.  Cake  and  coffee  are  usually  in  readiness  for  guests,  and  no 
popular  hostess  in  the  North  would  be  without  a  four  or  five-"  tiered  ” 
cake  for  this  glorious  occasion.  Dora’s  cakes  were  marvellous 
affairs.  She  prided  herself  on  providing  our  guests  with  "  the  very 
best.”  On  one  occasion  the  last  dozen  of  my  precious  and  long- 
stored  eggs,  frozen  indeed,  but  whole,  were  sacrificed  for  this  purpose. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  thin,  solemn  "  Ting,  ting,  ting,”  of  the 
Mission  bells  summon  the  people  to  prayer,  and  mingled  with  the 
call  comes  the  merrier  jingle  of  sleigh-bells.  Across  the  wide  stretch 
of  icebound  lake  a  tiny  speck  is  moving.  As  we  watch  it  from  the 
window  the  speck  grows  larger  ;  then  it  seems  to  break  up  and 
become  one  large  speck  and  lots  of  little  dots.  As  it  draws  closer 
we  see  that  it  is  a  sleigh  drawn  by  seven  dogs  ;  women  and  children 
are  in  the  cariole,  and  the  dog-mushers  run  beside  them,  urging  on 
their  beasts,  and  shouting  challenges  to  other  “  mushers  ”  who  are 
ahead  of  them  on  the  trail.  Sometimes  the  "  mushers  ”  present  a 
most  ferocious  appearance,  with  well-padded  hands  giving  the 
appearance  of  paws,  and  icicles  clinging  to  beards,  moustaches  and 
hoods.  In  the  spring-time  when  everyone  is  wearing  dark  snow- 
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goggles  this  fearsome  appearance  is  increased.  Soon  the  Settle¬ 
ment  is  full  of  trappers  and  hunters  in  from  the  bush  with  their 
families. 

The  sleighs  are  very  gay  for  the  Christmas  and  New  Year  season, 
and  the  dogs  wear  special  gala  decorations.  Upon  their  backs  are 
brightly  coloured  woollen  mats,  and  the  harness  and  traces  are 
plaited  in  with  red  and  yellow  wool.  The  sleigh-bells  are  larger  than 
usual  and  brightly  polished  ;  they  are  mounted  over  the  collai , 
instead  of  being  worn  round  the  neck  in  the  usual  way.  There  are 
many  new  whips,  gaily  worked  gloves  and  moccasins,  for  this  is  a 
great  time  for  the  exchange  of  presents.  The  dog-whips  are  brightly 
painted,  like  miniature  totem-poles,  and,  at  the  festive  season,  they 
are  decorated  with  brightly  coloured  plaited  wools  and  cheerful- 
looking  woollen  "  pom-poms.” 

Amongst  some  Indian  tribes  it  is  considered  to  be  lucky  to  be  the 
first  man  to  draw  water  from  the  “ice-hole  ”  on  New  Year’s  Day. 
Should  a  tiny  fish  happen  to  be  in  the  water  it  is  accepted  as  a 
specially  good  omen,  and  that  Indian  expects  his  hunting  to  be 
particularly  good  during  the  forthcoming  year. 

In  the  afternoon  of  New  Year’s  Day  there  is  much  tea-drinking, 
and  the  gathering  of  friends.  The  women  exchange  presents  of 
needlework — gorgeous  affairs  worked  in  silk,  beads  or  coloured 
porcupine  quills.  We,  too,  had  visits  from  kindly  callers  ;  many  of 
them  bearing  gifts  which  are  treasured  to  this  day.  The  ladies 
were  shy  :  they  sat  on  the  edge  of  their  chairs  ;  they  said  very 
little,  but  they  giggled  and  fidgeted  a  very  great  deal.  It  was  not 
exactly  an  easy  task  to  entertain  them,  especially  if  a  knowledge  of 
their  language  were  limited,  but  the  purpose  of  their  visit  was 
kindly,  and  we  appreciated  the  friendly  motive  that  prompted  the 
“  calls.” 

This  is  the  time  wrhen  the  old  men  tell  their  tales  of  the  moose 
they  hunted  in  the  past,  and  they  speak  with  bated  breath  of  the 
buffalo  stampedes  in  which  they  have  taken  part  in  days  gone  by. 
Too  often,  in  reality,  they  are  sorry  stories  of  wilful  and  wasteful 
slaughter  ;  but  there  is  a  joy  in  recalling  these  old  adventures,  and 
the  huntsman  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  making  the  most  of 
his  opportunities.  So,  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in 
the  North,  old  tales  of  the  trails  and  the  plains  are  sure  to  be 
recounted. 

The  Indian,  as  well  as  the  half-breed  and  the  white  man,  has 
stories  to  relate,  and,  in  his  opinion,  the  telling  of  his  story  is  a 
most  important  business.  In  the  old  days  the  hunters  met  so 
infrequently  that  it  became  customary  to  make  a  very  great  event 
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of  story-telling.  The  raconteur  was  news-carrier  and  entertainer-in¬ 
chief,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  and  even  to-day  you  will  find 
these  people  attaching  a  great  deal  of  importance  to  the  recital  of 
their  story,  and  especially  to  the  manner  of  its  presentation. 

It  is  usual  for  the  Catholic  Mission  to  give  a  concert  on  New 
Year’s  Day,  to  which  all  and  sundry,  Protestants,  Catholics  and 
Free-thinkers  are  alike  invited.  It  was  the  one  event  of  its  kind  in 
the  year  ;  the  Sisters  went  to  a  tremendous  amount  of  trouble  to 
arrange  it,  and,  considering  the  material  upon  which  they  had  to 
work,  the  result  was  remarkably  good.  The  evening  was  given  over, 
for  the  most  part,  to  dancing  in  the  pool  room  or  Indian  House  ; 
sometimes  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  ugly  debauchery,  but  on 
the  whole  January  the  ist  was  a  merry  time  which  had  a  suggestion 
of  the  old-world  simplicity  of  the  festive  season,  seldom  apparent  in 
the  present-day  celebrations  held  at  home  in  England,  and  no  doubt 
this  is  assisted  by  the  wintry  scenery. 

There  is  one  old  Indian  game  which,  associated  with  this  time  of 
the  year,  has  a  certain  interest.  The  Chief  takes  part  in  the  play, 
and  the  method  is  for  the  company  to  dance  round  in  a  circle  to  the 
sound  of  the  slow,  monotonous  beat  of  the  drum.  A  brightly 
coloured  handkerchief  is  passed  round  the  circle  as  the  dancing 
goes  on  ;  usually  the  handkerchief  is  a  red  one,  and  when  it  comes 
to  the  Chief  he  makes  a  ceremony  of  presenting  it  to  the  lady  of  his 
choice. 

It  seems  that  the  game  may  have  some  connection  with  the 
ancient  rites  associated  with  the  return  of  the  sun  after  the  winter 
is  past — the  handkerchief,  of  course,  representing  the  red  ball  of  the 
winter  sun.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  practically  all  New  Year  cele¬ 
brations  were  originally  connected  with  the  reappearance  of  the 
sun  towards  the  North,  bringing  longer  and  warmer  days. 

New  Tear’s  Eve  is  the  time  for  the  ghost  story,  when  we  draw 
round  the  enormous  iron  stove,  and  open  the  door  so  that  the  red 
glow  will  fall  across  the  polished  floor.  Seated  thus,  we  can  imagine 
that  we  are  sitting  in  front  of  a  cheerful,  open  fire-place,  whilst  the 
ghosts  of  long  ago  gather  behind  us,  in  the  dark  shadows  which  are 
not  reached  by  the  glow  from  the  blazing  pine  logs. 

It  was  on  one  such  occasion  that  I  heard  my  husband  tell  the 
following  story,  which  belongs  to  his  early  days  on  the  North-West 
trails. 

He  was  driving  with  the  mail  on  a  narrow,  lonely  Indian  trail, 
beyond  the  Lac  Ste.  Anne  country  in  Alberta.  It  was  daylight,  and 
he  was  coming  along  at  a  smart  pace  with  a  fresh  train  of  dogs. 

Suddenly  he  saw  before  him  on  the  trail  another  “  dog-musher.” 
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The  sleigh,  the  dogs,  the  jingle  of  the  bells,  all  were  clearly  discern¬ 
ible,  and  easily  dispelled  the  thought,  which  had  at  first  flashed  into 
my  husband’s  mind,  that  he  was  perceiving  a  mirage,  for  the  man 
before  him  was  dressed  in  white  from  head  to  foot,  and  the  clothing 
was  of  the  early  eighteenth-century  period. 

However,  the  natural  movements  of  the  man  ;  the  expression  of 
his  face,  and  the  excitement  of  the  on-coming  dogs  soon  assured 
him  that  here  was  no  mirage,  but  a  situation  to  be  dealt  with 
promptly,  for  the  Northern  dog  trails  are  very  narrow,  and  there  is 
no  possibility  of  two  teams  crossing.  The  “  etiquette  of  the  road  ” 


CORPORAL  BRYANT,  R.C.M.P.,  WITH  POLICE  TEAM  AT  FORT  CHIPEWYAN 

is  that  the  mail  should  have  first  place,  and  other  travellers  draw 
into  the  deep  snow,  which  is  usually  banked  on  each  side  of  the  trail, 
in  order  to  make  way  for  the  mail-carrier. 

So,  according  to  the  custom,  my  husband  shouted  :  “  Mail  !  ”  as 
loudly  as  he  could,  and  continued  on  his  way.  dhe  on-coming 
team  swerved  neither  to  right  nor  left,  but  also  continued  to  pro¬ 
ceed  towards  him. 

"  Mail  !  Mail  !  ”  my  husband  called  :  “  Clear  the  trail  for  the 
mail-carrier,  please  ! 

The  sleigh,  by  this  time,  was  almost  upon  him  ;  the  jingle  of  the 
bells  sounded  loudly  in  his  ears.  In  relating  the  story  he  said  : 
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“  The  fellow’s  attitude  annoyed  me  by  this  time.  I  hadn’t  given 
another  thought  to  his  rather  queer  clothing  ;  and  after  all  there 
are  eccentric  persons  to  be  found  in  the  North  as  there  are  in  other 
comers  of  the  globe  !  So  I  said  to  myself;  '  Right,  I’ll  give  him 
one  more  chance,  and  if  the  blighter  doesn’t  clear  off  the  trail  I’ll 
just  drive  clean  through  him  rather  than  pull  my  dogs  out  !  ’  I  was 
pretty  angry  at  this  stage,  so  I  drove  straight  ahead  .  .  .  and,  to 
my  utter  astonishment,  I  kept  my  word  ;  for  I  drove  straight 
through  the  whole  outfit ;  it  seemed  just  as  though  it  were  made  of 
something  less  than  flimsy  paper — as  I  suppose  it  actually  was  !  ” 

Arrived  at  his  destination  my  husband  immediately  made 
enquiries  about  the  stranger  whom  he  had  encountered  on  the 
trail,  and  described  him  as  fully  as  possible.  The  storeman  looked 
at  him,  and  said  never  a  word  until  the  story  was  finished,  then,  in 
answer  to  a  question  from  my  husband,  he  said  :  “  No  !  There’s 
nobody  like  that  in  these  parts  ;  but  this  sure  is  a  queer  thing,  for 
that  very  same  man  was  met  on  the  trail  some  years  ago  now — and 
exactly  the  same  thing  happened  ! 

My  husband  made  many  enquiries  to  see  if  he  could  find  out  if  a 
tragedy  had  happened  on  that  trail,  or  if  there  was  any  particularly 
interesting  history  connected  with  the  place,  but  he  could  find  no 
information  which  would,  perhaps,  provide  a  reason  for  so  strange 
an  encounter. 

I  have  heard  of  another  ghostly  “  dog-musher  ”  who  has  been 
known  to  haunt  the  trail  across  Marnawi  Lake,  a  few  miles  from 
Fort  Chipewyan  ;  I  have  forgotten  the  actual  details  about  this 
particular  apparition,  but  it  is  said  that  he  appeared  to  Sir  John 
Franklin’s  party  when  they  were  making  for  our  Post  many  years 
ago. 

I  did  not  meet  any  ghostly  visitors,  but  I  well  remember  one 
winter  night,  when  my  husband  had  to  take  a  long  journey  to 
measure  some  timber  which  had  been  bought  by  the  Company  :  he 
was  obliged  to  stay  away  all  night,  and  this  was  before  the  days 
when  our  good  Dora  came  to  “  live  in,”  with  two  of  her  children. 
I  had  not  the  least  fear  of  staying  in  the  house  alone  when  I  con¬ 
templated  the  prospect  ;  but  when  darkness  fell,  and  the  silence  of 
the  Northern  night  was  over  all,  I  certainly  felt  that  the  quiet 
house  was  peopled  with  the  spirits  of  ancient  pioneers  who  had 
worked  and  struggled,  lived  and  suffered  and  died  in  this  old  Post. 

During  the  evening  a  great  wind  arose  ;  it  “  drummed  ”  against 
the  metal  chimneys,  with  a  weird  and  deafening  sound,  and  scattered 
some  of  the  wooden  shingles  on  the  roof.  In  the  midst  of  this  a 
hasty  rapping  brought  me  to  the  door,  and  I  found  a  strange  Indian 
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confronting  me  on  the  verandah.  He  could  not  speak  a  word  of 
English,  nor  could  I  speak  his  language,  which  was  Chipewyan — an 
extraordinary  medley  of  “  clickings  ”  and  “  clackings  ”  which  is 
far  more  difficult  to  master  than  (Tree.  However,  by  pointing 
across  to  the  store,  and  then  producing  his  pipe,  he  gave  me  to 
understand  that  he  wanted  tobacco  ;  that  the  store  was  closed,  and 
that  he  wanted  me  to  go  and  unlock  it  and  produce  what  he 
wanted. 

I  tried  to  explain  that  he  had  come  to  the  wrong  house  ;  that  it 
was  nearly  midnight  and  that  the  store  manager  would  probably  be 
asleep,  but,  so  that  he  might  at  least  try  his  luck,  I  directed  him  to 
the  house  of  John  James.  All  this  was  conveyed — or  I  hoped  it  was 
conveyed — by  a  series  of  gesticulations  and  actions  which  must 
have  been  very  comical  to  an  onlooker.  However,  the  man  began 
to  look  very  angry,  and  probably  misunderstood  everything  I  tried 
to  tell  him.  There  was  not  a  soul  within  call,  and  when  my  visitor 
put  one  foot  over  the  doorstep,  preparatory  to  coming  in,  I  began 
to  feel  a  little  apprehensive. 

Suddenly  I  remembered  that  part  of  an  old  shell-case  in  the 
dining-room  was  full  of  coarse  tobacco,  which  my  husband  probably 
kept  in  order  to  satisfy  this  particular  type  of  guest.  Holding  up  a 
warning  finger,  and  compelling  the  man  to  stay  where  he  was,  I  fled 
to  the  dining-room,  and  speedily  returned  with  the  tobacco,  which 
I  emptied  into  his  outspread  handkerchief.  The  moment  he  saw 
the  tobacco  his  face  brightened,  and  he  shuffled  off  into  the  night, 
gleaming  white  teeth,  and  dark,  sparkling  eyes  proclaiming  his 
satisfaction.  I  learnt,  afterwards,  that  my  visitor  was  a  stranger  in 
from  the  bush  who  was  camping  for  the  night  in  a  little  hollow 
in  the  rocks  near  to  the  house.  He  had  been  guided  to  the  Post 
earlier  in  the  day  by  the  red  flag  bearing  the  letters  “  H.B.C.,”  but 
had  not  discovered  till  nightfall  that  he  was  short  of  tobacco,  so 
came  to  my  house,  since  it  was  the  nearest  place  he  could  find  to 
the  deserted  store. 

I  believe  there  must  be  few  inhabited  places  in  the  North  of 
Canada  where  the  “  H.B.C.”  flag  is  not  to  be  seen.  A  short  time 
ago  I  made  this  observation  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Smith,  the  Vice-President 
of  the  Canadian  National  Railways,  and  he  told  me  the  following 
amusing  story  ;  a  "  chestnut  ”  gleaned,  he  said,  when  travelling 
on  the  Canadian  trails  in  Quebec  and  Ontario. 

In  the  early  days  of  Canada’s  development  the  old  North-West 
Company  and  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  were  the  pioneers  who 
opened  the  doorway  of  the  North  that  other  white  people  might 
enter.  They  penetrated  further  and  still  further  into  the  Northern 
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regions,  and  where  they  went  Missionaries  and  other  traders  have 
followed.  Wherever  the  “  Bay,”  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  was 
established,  a  red  flag,  which  is  the  “  Blue  Peter  ”  of  the  Company, 
marked  the  place  where  the  gallant  adventurers  were  trading  with 
the  Indians  and  conducting  their  general  business. 

The  Company  certainly  made  the  very  most  of  their  precursory 
situation  :  illustrating  this  fact,  it  is  said  that  two  brothers  went 
out  prospecting.  Soon  they  came  to  a  place  which  seemed  likely  to 
be  worth  their  attention  ;  but,  before  they  had  put  up  their  claim 
stakes,  they  found  that  another  traveller  had  been  there  before 
them.  Carved  upon  a  stake  which  he  had  left  in  the  ground  were 
the  letters  “  H.B.C.” 

Since  it  was  useless  to  stake  in  that  place  the  brothers  continued 
their  journey.  Before  long  they  came  to  another  interesting  stretch 
of  country:  but,  again,  they  found  it  staked  as  before. 

“  Here’s  that  blessed  ‘  H.B.C.’  fellow  again  !  Wonder  who  he 
is  ?  ”  said  Brother  Number  One.  “  Anyway,  he’s  queered  our 
pitch  once  more.  We’d  better  push  on.” 

So  on  they  went,  but  again  and  again  the  same  thing  happened, 
though  they  thought  to  be  upon  soil  where  never  the  foot  of  white 
man  had  fallen. 

“  Guess  we’ll  pack  up  and  try  a  different  joint  altogether,”  said 
Brother  Number  Two  :  “  There’s  no  luck  for  us  here  !  I’ve  a 
hunch  what  the  letters  on  that  stake  stand  for.” 

”  And  what’s  that  ?  ”  enquired  Brother  Number  One. 

“  Why,  this  here  ‘  H.B.C.’  means  just  ‘  Here  Before  Christ,’  and, 
by  the  looks  of  things,  I  should  dog-gone  think  he  was,  too  !  But 
you  ve  got  to  hand  it  to  the  fellow  that  he  sure  made  the  most  of 
it  !  ” 


That  first  winter  I  spent  in  the  North  was  severe,  and,  as  my 
husband  said,  it  gave  a  “  pretty  stiff  1  gruelling  ’  to  a  new-comer.” 
Our  trappers  said  it  was  the  worst  winter  experienced  for  many 
years.  For  several  days  such  severe  blizzards  were  blowing  that  it 
was  impossible  to  go  out,  and  I  would  gaze  from  the  windows  at  the 
front  of  the  house,  across  the  wide,  grey  stretch  of  snow-filled 
space,  and  marvel  at  this  sense  of  complete  separation  from  the 
world  that  seemed  to  wrap  us  all  about  on  every  hand.  Even  the 
fifty  or  so  shacks  and  buildings,  and  the  great  shining  cross  on  the 
hill  behind  the  Catholic  Mission,  which  could  be  seen  from  the 
dining-room  after  a  great  storm  had  blown  down  the  palisade, 
were  obscured  from  our  view  whilst  the  blizzards  raged.  It  was 
almost  an  adventure  in  itself  to  cross  the  fifty  yards  from  the  house 
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to  the  office  when  the  trail  was  blown  in  and  a  great  gale  blowing. 
Even  the  dogs  were  silent  at  these  times  :  at  night  they  lay  about 
on  the  ground  outside  the  buildings,  curled  round  into  little  hum¬ 
mocks  which  were  quickly  covered  with  snow.  And  when  the  wind 
ceased  there  was  a  great  silence  :  a  hush  that  belonged  to  a  world 
far  removed  from  the  hustle  of  modern  life,  a  state,  so  it  seemed, 
where  the  struggles  and  strivings  of  we  puny  men  and  women  have 
no  part.  I  remember  opening  the  window,  one  night  when  I  was 
alone,  and  gazing  across  the  empty  blackness  where  I  knew  the  lake 
to  be  :  and  I  recollect  how  the  idea  came  to  me  :  “  If  there  is  any 
thought  or  feeling  at  all  when  we  are  dead,  the  first  sensation  must 
be  something  like  the  emotion  which  I  experience  when  I  look  out 
into  that  void  ;  knowing  that  all  the  familiar  things  of  life  are  far, 
far  beyond  its  limits ;  that  I  stand,  for  the  moment,  alone 
with  neither  the  touch  of  human  hand  nor  the  sound  of  human  voice 
to  answer  to  my  call.”  Occasionally  the  thought  of  that  solitude 
brought  a  touch  of  the  fear  that  the  presence  of  Death  might  bring 
to  some  ;  at  other  times  it  brought  a  wonderful  and  joyous  sense  of 
freedom  such  as  I  have  never  before  experienced.  Once  I  went  out 
alone  on  such  a  night,  taking  the  trail  that  led  to  the  summit  of  the 
snow-covered,  rocky  crag  that  overlooked  the  icebound  lake.  There 
was  no  room  for  fear  then  ;  my  whole  being  was  filled  with  a  great 
exaltation,  and  a  sense  of  "  At-one-ness  ”  with  the  mighty,  chaotic 
state  of  the  primitive  world  about  me. 

There  was  much  time  for  silent  meditation  :  it  is  possible  that, 
instead  of  writing  a  record  of  daily  events  in  the  “  Outer  World  ”  of 
life  in  the  North,  it  might  be  easier  to  attempt  to  show  how,  faced 
with  the  solemn  grandeur  of  Nature,  the  spiritual  self  slowly  expands 
and  awakens  to  new  being.  Yet  how  hard  would  it  be  to  express 
this  mystery  which  may,  and  may  not,  be  a  common  experience  ; 
it  is  so  elusive  ;  so  intertwined  with  the  everyday  life  (which  at 
times  seems  but  a  symbol  of  unseen  events  which  are  of  far  greater 
significance)  that  I  fear  I  should  give  but  distorted  and  unreal 
expression  to  my  thought. 

Sometimes  the  nights  were  made  wonderful  with  the  stars  and 
the  moon,  and  the  glorious  display  of  the  Aurora  Borealis.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  beautiful  than  the  near  view  of 
the  “  Northern  Lights,”  as  they  shoot  across  the  sky,  or  come 
sweeping  earthward  in  ever-widening  rays  of  gold,  green  and  violet- 
tinted  light.  It  is  as  though  a  giant  hand,  powerful  and  radiant, 
stretched  across  the  sleeping  world,  with  swiftly  moving  fingers  that 
illuminated  one  dark  corner  after  another  ;  and  then  passed  over, 
pointing  ever  upward  and  heavenward. 
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There  is  loveliness  and  an  undercurrent  of  sadness  in  the  mental 
impressions  I  retain  of  the  North.  It  is  as  though  Beauty  hovered 
over  a  dead  world  ;  and,  with  Nature’s  supreme  indifference,  the 
grandeur  and  the  loveliness  are  there  all  the  time,  whether  there 
are  human  eyes  to  gaze  upon  them  with  appreciation  and  amazement, 
or  whether  the  glory  be  spread  over  a  land  of  silence  and  death. 
Often  the  whole  atmosphere  seems  to  breathe  a  sinister,  half-veiled 
threat,  and  at  all  times  the  beauty  of  the  scene  was,  for  me,  tinged 
with  that  strange,  melancholy  sadness. 

England,  in  those  days,  seemed  very  far  away.  There  were  no 
papers  coming  in,  and,  even  if  “  home  ”  papers  had  been  available, 
we  should  have  read  them — and  still  felt  a  people  apart  ;  belonging 
not  here  nor  there  ;  neither  outsiders,  nor  welcome  guests.  It 
seemed  not  to  be  the  time  for  making  plans  for  the  future,  nor  the 
time  for  dwelling  on  the  past.  We  take,  for  a  little  while,  each  day 
as  it  comes,  neither  dreading  a  worse  state  nor  wishing  for  a  better  ; 
then,  suddenly,  we  rouse  ourselves  and  fight  this  attitude  of  dull 
acceptance  of  life — we  read,  write  and  think  feverishly  for  a  little 
while,  only  to  drift  back  again  into  that  mental  state  of  dull  resigna¬ 
tion  and  inertia  so  prevalent  in  the  North. 

And  in  spite  of  the  joy  and  the  promise  that  the  great  silence  of 
the  North  can  hold,  there  were  still  times  when  I  would  have  parted 
with  all  I  possessed  for  the  sound  of  human  voices  speaking  the 
familiar  tongue,  for  the  surge  of  the  street,  and  the  exhilarating 
contact  of  the  crowd  ;  for  the  lights  of  the  concert  hall  and  theatre, 
and  the  anticipation  of  the  feast  in  store  ;  perhaps  most  of  all  for 
the  sight  of  well-groomed  men  and  women,  who  could  talk  about 
something  beyond  traps  and  furs,  or  dogs  and  fish  and  the  routine 
of  the  household. 

Even  Dr.  Nansen,  who  usually  writes  in  so  optimistic  a  strain, 
must  have  felt  something  of  that  desperate  sadness  in  the  Far 
North,  and,  perhaps,  something  of  the  apathy  against  which  one 
has  to  fight.  He  is  speaking,  it  is  true,  of  the  "  Eternal  Day,”  the 
long  days  of  summer,  but  surely  the  same  spirit  of  desolation  and 
the  sense  of  inertia  prompt  his  pen  :  in  his  famous  book,  Farthest 
North,  he  says  : 

“  Life  is  one  incessant  hurrying  from  one  task  to  another,  every¬ 
thing  must  be  done  and  nothing  neglected,  week  after  week.  .  .  . 
But  through  it  all  runs  the  same  sensation  of  longing  and  emptiness 
which  must  not  be  noted.  Ah  !  but  at  times  there  is  no  holding  it 
aloof,  and  the  hands  sink  down  without  will  or  strength — so  weary, 
so  unutterably  weary.” 
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In  spite  even  of  the  dangers  surrounding  his  wonderful  journey, 
Dr.  Nansen  found  that  there  were  many  days  as  lacking  in  adventure 
or  interest  as  days  which  one  might  experience  at  home.  In  one  of 
his  diary  entries  he  wrote  : 

“  I  am  almost  ashamed  of  the  life  we  lead  with  none  of  those 
darkly  painted  sufferings  of  the  long  winter  night  which  are  in¬ 
dispensable  to  a  properly  exciting  Arctic  expedition.” 

It  was  not  so  much  the  lack  of  thrilling  adventure  which  irked  me 
in  those  days  when  the  silence  of  the  North  could  bring  me  no 
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satisfaction,  but  the  sense  of  complete  severance  from  the  very 
pulse  of  Life  ;  for  at  all  times  a  great,  throbbing  realization  of  life 
has  endured  within  me,  whether  it  be  life  in  its  most  beautiful 
moments,  or  life  when  it  is  sordid,  and  ugly  and  terrible.  I  have 
experienced  this  realization  when  riding  through  the  London 
streets,  gazing  down  from  the  top  of  a  moving  omnibus.  The  people 
pass  below  ;  some  almost  dancing  with  the  joy  of  the  life  that  fills 
them  ;  some  going  slowly,  and  with  sadness  in  their  tread  :  each 
face  is  a  strange  one,  but  in  the  thought  that  passes  from  me  to 
embrace  these  strangers,  there  is  some  tiny  contact  that  links  us  to 
that  greater  conception  of  life  which  encircles  us  all. 
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Hie  glitter  of  lights  on  the  sombre  darkness  of  a  slow-moving 
canal :  all  the  pity  of  a  wind-swept,  dirty  street  with  its  litter  and 
refuse,  its  pathetic  occupants,  and  its  stale,  nauseating  odours  : 
these  things  force  themselves  through  the  senses  and  again  through 
the  mind,  touching  something  more  subtle  ;  something  as  yet  bxit 
vaguely  understood,  for  all  the  able  assertions  and  pathetic  grop- 
ings  of  our  earnest  theologians,  psychologists  and  theorists.  Blindly 
one  searches  for  the  key  to  unlock  the  hidden  storehouse  where  all 
these  life-impressions,  prompted  by  experience  of  Beauty  and 
Ugliness,  Sadness  and  Joy,  have  penetrated  and  accumulated  ;  we 
grope  for  the  meaning  of  these  experiences,  asking  what  they  signify 
to  that  more  subtle  hidden  self  from  which  they  call  forth  response. 

Having  been  ever  thus  keenly  alive  to  every  passing  incident  of 
life,  and  particularly  sensitive  to  the  Nature  world  about  me, 
feeling  the  passing  pageantry  of  the  seasons  almost  as  a  part  of  my 
very  life-throb,  the  sorrowful  stillness  of  this  Northern  world  ;  the 
sombre  threat  of  the  lifeless,  overhanging  masses  of  rock  ;  and  the 
apparent  inactivity  all  about  me,  brought,  at  times,  a  deep  and 
terrible  melancholy  which  I  find  difficult  to  describe.  At  such 
times  one  turned  eagerly  to  the  affairs  of  house  and  home,  so  that 
thought  might  be  stilled  in  the  necessity  for  action. 

Had  I  no  conscientious  qualms  about  hunting  and  trapping,  or, 
in  the  season,  duck-shooting,  for  sport,  these  occupations  could 
have  employed  much  time  ;  but  I  believe  that  one  should  engage  in 
shooting  only  when  compelled  by  hunger,  and  there  is  no  time  when 
I  think  trapping  to  be  excusable.  Fortunately,  however,  for  these 
who  are  compelled  to  live  in  these  regions,  securing  the  very 
necessities  of  life,  providing  against  cold,  starvation  and  a  hundred 
and  one  emergencies,  occupy  a  great  deal  of  one’s  time  which 
might  otherwise  be  spent  in  over-much  introspective  thinking. 

Life  was  not  without  its  humours  in  the  North  :  the  ease  with 
which  the  smaller  shacks  and  houses  could  be  moved  presented 
mirthful  possibilities.  I  remember  staring  from  my  window  with 
amazement  one  day  (before  I  became  accustomed  to  this  wholesale 
method  of  removal),  when  I  saw  a  house  apparently  slowly  creeping 
from  one  end  of  the  Settlement  to  the  other.  As  it  drew  nearer  I 
discovered  that  Bob  and  Jim,  the  Company’s  team-horses,  who 
were  later  drowned  in  the  lake,  were  conducting  the  house-moving. 
It  is  said  that  two  sisters  periodically  lived  “  cheek  by  jowl  ”  at 
extreme  ends  of  the  Settlement  according  to  the  state  of  their 
affection  for  one  another — an  affection  which  suffered  periodical 
changes. 
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The  “  bread  problem  ”  occupied  much  time  at  our  Post  one 
winter,  for  a  great  deal  of  the  flour  had,  inadvertently,  been  stored 
near  the  “  gasoline  ”  supply  for  our  lamps,  on  its  way  to  the  North 
in  the  hold  of  the  ship.  For  many  weeks,  therefore,  we  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  eat  bread  that  tasted  as  if  it  had  been  mixed  with  petrol, 
for,  of  course,  we  could  not  get  another  load  of  flour  sent  in.  So 
we  exercised  our  minds  that  we  might  find  out  how  best  to  disguise 
the  disagreeable  flavour  with  which  our  bread  was  impregnated, 
and  with  the  extensive  use  of  pickles  and  pepper  we  were  able  to 
overcome  the  difficulty  to  a  certain  extent.  Practically  speaking, 
the  Posts  are  supplied  only  once  a  year  with  stores,  and  must 
therefore  be  as  self-sufficient  as  a  liner  at  sea.  If  mistakes  occur 
one  must  just  make  the  best  of  things. 

The  Indians,  who  are  naturally  improvident,  seldom  bake  bread, 
preferring  to  make  “  bannock,”  even  when  in  camp,  though  it  is  a 
rather  wasteful  procedure.  On  the  trail,  or  when  making  a  journey 
by  motor-craft,  it  is  the  best  thing  to  do,  because  it  is  difficult  to 

pack  loaves  of  bread,  and,  in  the  winter,  of  course,  they  would 
freeze,  and  there  would  be  no  accommodation  for  thawing  the 
loaves  out  properly.  So,  when  going  forth  on  an  expedition,  one  is 
armed  with  flour,  fat  and  baking-powder,  and  the  "  bread  ”  is 
made  into  little  cakes,  which  the  Indians  call  “  bannock,”  and 
cooked  in  a  frying-pan  over  an  open  fire.  A  great  deal  of  flour  is 
now  used  by  the  Indians,  though  it  is  said  that  when  they  first  saw 
sacks  containing  this  strange  white  substance  they  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  it,  and  as  there  was  nobody  at  hand  to  instruct 
them  just  at  the  moment,  they  threw  away  the  flour  and  made 
dresses  for  the  women  from  the  sacks.  This,  it  is  said,  was  perhaps 
the  first  departure  from  skin,  fur  and  cedar  bark  for  the  use  of 
clothing. 

Borrowing  an  idea  from  Mrs.  Woodman,  who  had  plenty  of 
experience  of  housekeeping  in  the  North,  I  sometimes  had  a  large 
supply  of  bread  made,  and  kept  it  in  a  bag  hanging  outside  the 
kitchen.  It  had  to  be  hung  pretty  high,  so  that  it  was  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  dogs,  who  will  steal  anything  within  reach,  though  it 
was  soon  frozen  so  hard  that  even  their  interest  waned.  As  bread 
was  required  we  would  bring  in  a  loaf  at  a  time,  and  slowly  thaw  it 
out  over  the  kitchen  fire,  when  it  would  be  almost  as  good  as  a 
newly  baked  loaf. 

Trying  to  keep  the  house  warm  was  another  problem  that  took 
up  a  certain  amount  of  time.  At  the  beginning  of  the  winter  Pierre 
would  bring  in  sufficient  wood  logs  from  the  bush  to  make  an 
enormous  fence  some  six  to  eight  feet  high  round  three  sides  of 
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the  sandy  yard  outside  the  back  kitchen.  Th's  would  slowly 
disappear  as  the  winter  proceeded,  until,  by  the  end  of  winter,  the 
fence  would  be  entirely  demolished.  We  had  two  closed-in  iron 
stoves  besides  the  kitchener  ;  they  were  not  handsome  affairs,  but 
they  answered  the  purpose  very  well.  The  ugly,  undisguised  stove 
pipes  went  through  the  rooms,  up  to  a  hole  in  the  ceiling,  and  so 
continued  through  the  attics  above,  which  were  therefore  kept 
warm  while  the  fires  were  alight.  Every  now  and  again  the  pipes 
had  to  be  taken  down  so  that  the  accumulated  soot  could  be  taken 
out.  One  enormous  stove  which,  by  cutting  a  hole  in  the  dividing 
wall,  was  fixed  in  both  the  dining-room  and  the  bedroom,  would 
bum  one-fourth  or  even  a  third  of  a  small  pine  tree  at  one  time  : 
these  stoves  gave  out  a  tremendous  warmth,  and  often  turned  the 
iron  from  red  to  white  heat  while  the  wood  was  blazing  ;  we  had  to 
be  very  watchful  for  fires,  because  of  the  amount  of  woodwork  in 
the  house.  On  one  occasion,  when  we  took  Dora  and  two  of  her 
children  to  “  live  in,”  the  babies  started  a  very  exciting  little  fire 
for  us,  through  playing  with  candles  whilst  unattended,  and  we  had 
to  put  up  a  fight  with  patent  fire-extinguishers,  blankets  and 
buckets  full  of  snow. 

When  burning  diamond  willow  the  whole  house  was  filled  with  a 
most  glorious  aroma  that  suggested  the  burning  of  incense.  The 
greatest  difficulty  we  found  was  in  trying  to  keep  the  house  warm 
at  night ;  for,  of  course,  there  is  no  central  heating  in  the  North  ; 
green  wood  was  often  scarce,  and  although  we  tried  damping  down 
the  dry  logs  with  snow  it  was  seldom  that  we  could  manage  to  keep 
the  fire  going  all  night  without  getting  up  to  repair  it.  Usually  we 
did  not  waken  to  perform  the  necessary  stoking  operations,  and  in 
the  morning  the  house  was  almost  literally  an  ice-house  ;  indeed, 
so  cold  was  my  kitchen  that  I  have  often  seen  ice  forming  on  the 
floor  within  a  few  feet  of  the  fire  in  the  depths  of  the  winter. 

In  the  old  days  one  method  employed  to  keep  the  place  warm, 
was  for  some  two  or  three  feet  of  snow,  mixed  with  a  large  quantity 
of  buffalo  or  horse  dung,  to  be  tightly  packed  all  round  the  house. 
I  have  heard  of  this  being  done  in  recent  times,  but  while  it  may  be 
a  welcome  protection  in  the  winter,  it  is  the  cause  of  much  offence 
in  the  spring-time  when  the  sun  begins  to  melt  the  snow. 

1  he  commissariat  department  did  not  involve  very  much  trouble, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  practically  everything,  including  the 
vegetables  and  butter,  came  out  of  a  tin  can,  but  we  had  a  fairly 
wide  choice  of  dishes,  from  “  canned  ”  mushrooms  to  craw-fish  and 
tunny-fish  of  the  same  variety,  and  salted  eggs  ;  the  latter  always 
ran  out  ”  long  before  the  winter  was  through,  but,  since  they 
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were  somewhat  “  high  ”  by  this  time,  they  were  not  very  much  in 
Invour  and  nobody  minded  doing  without  them. 

We  kept  one  cow  at  the  Post,  and  therefore  we  were  sometimes 
able  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  “  real  ”  milk,  but  it  was  necessary 
to  take  great  care  of  “  Bossy,  ’  as  we  called  her,  and  throughout  the 
winter  we  had  to  keep  a  fire  going  in  her  “  room.”  Later,  when  the 
Woodmans  were  established  in  the  new  house  which  they  were  in 
process  of  building  when  I  arrived  in  the  Settlement,  they,  too,  kept 
a  cow,  and  actually  managed  to  rear  chickens  quite  successfully  b^ 
putting  a  very  deep  thatch  of  straw  to  their  low  houses  where  they 
kept  coke  fires  burning  continuously  in  the  winter.  There  seemed  to 
be  nothing  too  difficult  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodman  to  attempt  ;  their 
enterprise  and  energy  seemed  unlimited.  I  shall  not  be  greatly 
surprised  if  ever  I  hear  that  they  have  managed  to  grow  a  fruit  tree, 
or  raise  a  field  of  wheat  in  the  lonely  Northern  corner  of  the  world 
where  they  have  established  their  pretty  home.  And  whatever  this 
family  accomplished— for  the  four  elder  children  were  no  less 
enterprising  than  their  parents — they  were  always  eager  to  share 
the  results  of  their  experiments  with  others,  and  it  was  owing  to 
their  ingenuity  and  kindness  that  I  was  able,  during  weeks  of 
illness  which  I  experienced  during  my  last  winter  in  Fort  Chipewyan, 
to  enjoy  food  which  was  probably  unprocurable  in  any  other  part 
of  the  North  at  that  time  of  the  year. 

'lo  supplement  the  tin  can  supply  the  meat  from  the  steers, 
which  were  brought  in  during  the  summer  from  Edmonton,  was 
extremely  useful,  and  lasted  for  the  best  part  of  the  winter  ;  though 
towards  the  end  of  the  season  much  of  it  went  bad  and  had  to  be 
used  for  feeding  the  dogs.  The  meat  was  rather  coarse,  but  in 
other  respects  quite  good  ;  sometimes  we  ate  beaver  meat,  bear 
meat,  moose,  caribou  and  rat.  The  latter  I  eschewed,  but  Dora 
considered  the  meat  from  this  little  creature  to  be  a  great  delicacy, 
and  saved  the  tails  for  a  long  time,  in  order  to  make  a  particular 
kind  of  soup  which  she  much  relished.  The  odour  from  this  brew 
was  so  offensive  that  I  usually  arranged  to  have  urgent  business 
away  from  the  house  when  it  was  being  prepared.  The  meat  from 
the  lynx,  and  even  that  procured  from  the  offensive  skunk,  is 
considered  to  be  very  good  indeed,  but  I  did  not  sample  either, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  meat  eaten  in  the  Settlements,  because, 
during  the  winter,  it  is  the  only  kind  of  fresh  food  procurable.  It 
was  probably  the  excessive  meat-eating  that  contributed  to  the 
illness  that  finally  sent  me  out  of  the  North,  especially  since  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  a  diet  which  was  practically  vegetarian  for 
some  years  before  leaving  England.  Cases  of  appendicitis  and 
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internal  troubles  of  all  kinds  seem  fairly  common  in  the  North,  and 
it  is  possible  that  too  much  meat-eating  may  have  something  to  do 
with  these  ills.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  hear  stories  from 
“  Old-timers  ”  who  tell  us  how  they  would  go  for  days  at  a  time  in 
“  the  good  old  days  ”  with  no  other  food  but  meat  or  pemmican, 
and  tea  made  without  either  sugar  or  milk.  “  And  the  Indians 
were  strong  and  healthy  in  those  days,”  the  “  Old-timers  ”  will  tell 
you,  and  they  will  boast  of  their  own  feats  of  endurance  accom¬ 
plished  whilst  existing  on  such  a  limited  diet.  At  the  same  time 
the  healthy  conditions  under  which  they  lived,  combined  with 
the  strenuous  out-of-door  life,  may  have  contributed  very  greatly 
towards  the  excellent  physical  strength  of  which  they  were  so 
proud. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


THE  COMING  OF  THE  MAIL 

SOME  STORIES  FROM  TRAIL  AND  “  BUSH  ” 

I  have  often  been  asked  :  “  What  on  earth  did  you  find  to  do 
throughout  the  long  winter  ?  ”  Sometimes  I  have  since 
wondered  myself,  for  it  is  true  that  writing  did  not  occupy 
much  of  the  time.  There  are,  of  course,  no  organized  sports  ; 
everyone  is  too  much  occupied  with  overcoming  natural  conditions 
and  in  struggling  for  very  existence.  The  Missionary  tried  to  teach 
games  to  the  children  ;  but  they  lacked  interest  and  were  not 
adaptable. 

I  hroughout  the  winter  one’s  brain  often  seems  to  work  in  dull 
and  sluggish  fashion.  One  is  disinclined  for  thought  or  effort  :  it 
seems  almost  impossible  to  get  too  much  sleep  :  to  hibernate  would 
have  suited  my  mood  excellently,  but  there  were  tasks  which  must 
be  done.  During  the  winter  I  read  extensively  ;  there  was  little  in 
the  Settlement  which  I  had  not  read  by  the  time  I  left.  When 
ordinary  reading  matter  was  exhausted  I  explored  the  possibilities 
of  a  dusty,  long-neglected  old  “  Clerk’s  House.”  Here  I  found, 
amongst  other  faded  and  almost  unreadable  papers  and  books,  once 
valued  by  early  pioneers  long  since  dead,  an  excellent,  and  I  believe 
valuable,  copy  of  the  Arabian  Nights  and  another  of  the  Lettres 
Persian ,  both  beautifully  illustrated  with  fine  engravings.  I  found 
also  early  ”  eighteen-something  ”  copies  of  Reports  from  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  and  apparently  dry-as-dust  fishing  reports, 
which  proved  to  be  rather  entertaining.  I  read  them  all.  Every 
book  in  our  house,  from  Paley’s  whole  works  to  the  last  number  of 
the  Royal  Magazine,  was  read  with  eager  delight.  Of  course,  we 
seldom  obtained  the  actual  “  last  number  ”  of  any  periodical,  and 
our  papers  were  sometimes  weeks  and  even  months  old  when  we 
received  them.  In  very  severe  weather  we  would  go  for  weeks  and 
receive  no  mail  at  all ;  then  so  much  would  arrive  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  cope  with  it.  I  have  had  two  large  sacks  full 
of  letters,  parcels  and  papers  delivered  at  our  house  when  a  very 
special  horse  mail  has  come  in  with  extra  loads.  I  tried  reading  one 
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paper  a  day,  but  it  did  not  work,  for  I  was  always  anxious  for  the 
very  latest  news. 

As  a  rule  we  had  one  mail  a  month  during  the  winter,  but  only 
letters  were  carried,  and  registered  magazines  or  parcels.  The 
postman’s  knock  is  a  sound  which  has  never  been  heard  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  When  the  dog-trains  bringing  the  mail  were  sighted 
across  the  lake  we  all  made  a  bee-line  for  Mr.  Woodman’s  store,  for 
Mr.  Woodman,  besides  being  a  trader,  acted  as  local  postmaster. 

Here  we  waited  till  the  mail  arrived,  warming  ourselves  at  his 
enormous  stove,  gossiping  or  “  grousing  ”  according  to  the  general 
mood.  When  the  mail  arrived  there  were  numerous  volunteers  to 
help  with  the  sorting  ;  the  chosen  ones  remained  inside  ;  the  rest 
waited  without,  and  the  door  was  shut. 

What  a  task  that  was  !  But  it  was  a  very  merry  one,  and  how¬ 
ever  eager  for  mail  the  volunteers  might  be,  it  was  an  unwritten 
law  that  letters  should  not  be  opened  till  the  task  was  done,  even 
though,  in  the  sorting,  you  might  come  across  the  most  interesting 
and  unexpected  packet,  and  your  fingers  simply  itched  to  get  at  it. 
Mail  for  Fond  du  Lac  and  Fort  Chipewyan  and  District  was  all 
delivered  at  Mr.  Woodman’s  store,  besides  letters  for  all  sorts  of 
obscure  places  and  outposts,  and  by  the  time  the  sorting  was  over, 
every  available  inch  of  space  on  counters  and  floor  was  covered, 
when  the  mail  happened  to  be  a  heavy  one.  This  was  particularly 
the  case  when  the  summer  mail  was  brought  in  by  steamer,  for  the 
mail  order  houses  in  the  “  Outside  World  ”  seemed  to  have  a  clever 
knack  of  obtaining  the  names  of  every  Indian  in  the  territory,  and 
circulars  and  orders  were  passing  back  and  forth  in  a  most  amazing 
fashion.  True,  the  parcels  received  were  sometimes  ordered  six 
months  or  so  previously,  for,  however  quickly  they  were  despatched, 
they  could  not  be  carried  to  the  North  unless  registered,  and  so 
entered  as  First-Class  mail.  None  the  less,  the  excitement  was 
great  when  the  parcels  arrived. 

As  a  general  rule  the  winter  mail  was  chiefly  made  up  of  letters 
for  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and  the  Police  Barracks,  the 
Missions— particularly  the  Roman  Catholic  Mission — and  for 
Mr.  Woodman  himself. 

During  those  long,  chilly  months  of  winter  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  day  when  the  mail  arrives  is  the  one  bright  spot  in  the  calendar, 
and  I  often  thought  that  if  people  at  home  realized  how  much  those 
mail  days  mean  to  those  who  are  living  in  the  outposts  of  the 
Empire  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  there  would  be  less  disappointment 
when  the  red-letter  days  come  round.  For  there  are  few  so  blase 
that  letters  from  home  fail  to  rouse  their  enthusiasm.  I  know  that 
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I  shall  always  recall  with  gratitude  the  friends  who  wrote  to  me 
during  that  period,  and  those  who  sent  books  and  magazines  are 
entered  in  my  Book  of  Remembrance  for  ever  !  I  sympathize — 
from  experience — with  Ibsen,  who  when  in  exile  from  Norway 
was  reduced  to  reading  even  the  advertisements  in  the  papers  sent 
to  him.  On  an  occasion  when  mail  was  scarce  he  complained  :  “It 
is  intolerable  to  be  so  far  away  and  to  have  no  contact  with  home.’’ 

Both  the  writing  as  well  as  the  receiving  of  letters  provided 
never-failing  interest.  To  refresh  my  memory  about  life  in  the 
North  I  have  before  me  a  borrowed  letter  which  I  wrote  to  a  friend 
in  London.  It  is  written  on  two  enormous  double  sheets  of  paper, 
each  single  side  measuring  sixteen  inches  by  twenty-seven  and  a 
half.  The  paper,  which  had  been  lying  at  the  Fort  for  over  forty 
years  until  I  put  it  to  use,  is  covered  with  my  smallest  handwriting, 
and  I  estimate  that  it  must  contain  at  least  nine  thousand  words. 
For  length,  at  least,  that  must  be  rather  unique  in  the  history  of 
modern  letter-writing.  One  winter  we  ran  short  of  writing-paper, 
and  I  threatened  to  write  home  on  the  native  birch  bark,  of  which 
there  was  a  plentiful  supply.  Mr.  Woodman,  however,  came  to  our 
rescue  ;  I  did,  however,  utilize  the  bark  for  the  making  of  some 
very  attractive  little  calendars  which  were  much  appreciated  in  the 
“  Old  Country.’’ 

The  following  extract  from  the  letter  gives  an  idea  of  the  pre¬ 
carious  method  of  mail-carrying.  It  reminds  one  of  the  difficulties 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  insuring  freight  for  the  North.  One  man 
I  recollect  lost  practically  all  his  household  “gods  ”  at  the  bottom 
of  the  river  when  they  were  being  transferred  from  a  “  scow,”  and 
since  he  had  been  unable  to  cover  them  by  insurance — the  risk 
being  considered  too  great — he  had  no  redress. 

The  extract  from  the  letter,  written  about  the  30th  of  October, 
reads  as  follows  : 

“  I  keep  rambling  on  and  adding  to  this  letter,  for  the  possibility 
of  a  mail-carrier  coming  our  way  seems  to  be  only  a  dim  and  distant 
dream.  The  Canadusa  made  one  trip  and  caught  us  '  napping.’ 
The  Captain  was  a  new  man,  and,  I  think,  frightened  of  being 
‘  caught  in  ’  for  the  winter.  So  he  came — and  went,  hastening 
South  on  October  10th.  Our  mail  did  not  go  with  him,  and  nothing 
has  happened  since.  Perhaps  he  was  wise,  for  winter  descended 
upon  us  very  rapidly. 

“  We  have  news  of  one  incoming  mail — but  so  far  it  is  not  forth¬ 
coming.  A  man  named  D.  was  entrusted  with  it,  also  (alas)  with  a 
case  of  whisky  for  this  Settlement.  The  whisky  disappeared- — so 
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did  D.  He  was  last  seen  in  an  empty  shack  on  the  river-side  telling 
some  tale  about  his  canoe  being  swamped.  It  is  all  very  vague. 
Ihings  may  look  black  for  D.  because  he  had  ripped  open  the 
Registered  ’  bag  to  dry  the  contents,  then  asked  trappers  coming 
this  way  to  bring  the  mail  on  for  him.  They  were  strangely  wise, 
for  they  refused — did  not  want  to  be  involved.  There  may  and 
may  not  be  an  enquiry.  We  are  so  remote  that  we  do  not  seem  to 
be  of  very  much  importance.  The  position  is  that  D.  is  not  an 
official  mail-carrier,  so  in  all  probability  nothing  can  be  done.  If  he 
is  good  enough  to  oblige  the  people  of  the  Settlement  by  trying  to 
get  their  mail  through  to  them,  well,  he  is  a  very  good  fellow,  and 
we  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  him — whether  accidents  happen 
or  not  !  !  Some  say  that  if  he  accepted  payment  for  carrying  the 
mail  he  may  be  held  responsible-  but  nobody  seems  to  know.” 

It  is  true  that  accidents  will  happen  however  careful  the  carriers 
may  be.  Once,  I  remember,  the  outgoing  mail-bags  went  through 
an  ice-hole,  and  the  letters  had  to  be  brought  back  and  dried.  The 
same  thing  once  happened  to  an  incoming  mail,  and  some  of  the 
letters  were  so  mutilated  that  it  was  impossible  to  trace  their 
owners.  On  the  whole,  however,  and  especially  considering  all  the 
risks,  we  were  tremendously  fortunate. 

When  conditions  were  very  favourable  in  the  winter  letters  from 
England  could  reach  us  in  a  little  over  three  weeks  ;  but  usually,  I 
think,  it  was  nearer  six  or  eight.  In  August,  1925,  some  friends  in 
London  posted  a  parcel  of  good  things  which  they  felt  sure  would 
reach  me  in  time  for  the  Christmas  celebrations  at  Fort  Chipewyan. 
When  it  arrived  at  Fort  MacMurray  the  last  steamboat  of  the 
season  had  left,  and,  since  the  parcel  was  not  registered,  it  actually 
arrived  at  its  destination  by  the  second  boat  of  the  following  season- 
June,  1926,  exactly  ten  months  after  being  posted  in  London  ! 
Thinking  to  do  a  good  thing  for  both  myself  and  the  Settlement  at 
large  I  wrote  to  the  postal  authorities  in  Ottawa,  begging  that  they 
might  do  something  to  ensure  the  arrival  of  mail  in  more  reasonable 
time.  I  pointed  out  that  the  people  of  the  Settlement  were  very 
good  citizens,  in  their  own  way,  paying  their  fur  taxes,  and  regard¬ 
ing  the  law  ;  were  they  not,  therefore,  entitled  to  some  of  the 
privileges  of  citizenship,  and  would  not  that  include  a  more  reason¬ 
able  winter  mail  service  ?  The  reply  from  Ottawa  was  written,  I 
think,  “  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,”  and  it  seemed  to  imply  that 
if  people  went  to  live  in  such  places  they  should  consider  themselves 
very  fortunate  to  have  any  mail  at  all  delivered  to  them  ! 
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We  pretty  soon  settled  down  into  a  more  or  less  humdrum 
routine  in  our  Northern  home.  In  the  winter  Pierre  came  in  from 
the  back  kitchen  and  lit  the  fires  at  about  half-past  eight  or  nine  in 
the  morning.  That  was  quite  time  enough  to  be  astir,  for  it  was 
hardly  light  before  ten,  and  the  Settlement  showed  few  signs  of  life 
before  nine  o’clock,  a.m.  Having  a  kind  and  indulgent  husband, 
who  appreciated  my  reluctance  to  turn  out  of  bed  in  an  ice-cold 
house  with  a  temperature  probably  many  degrees  below  zero,  I 
usually  managed  to  get  my  breakfast  in  bed,  and,  if  we  were  lucky, 
Dora  arrived  with  her  baby  at  about  nine-thirty  to  start  the  work 
of  the  day.  Soon  after  nine-thirty  my  husband  would  be  working 
in  his  office,  though  in  the  summer  he  would  be  off  very  much 
earlier,  and  I  finished  my  domestic  duties,  ordered  lunch  from  the 
variety  of  tin  cans  at  our  disposal,  and  sat  down  at  my  desk  to  work. 
At  that  time  I  was  engaged  in  writing  some  stories  of  the  Canadian 
North  for  various  children’s  annuals,  and  I  made  regular  contribu¬ 
tions  to  a  London  educational  paper,  so  my  time  was  well  occupied. 

Dora  adopted  a  somewhat  superior  attitude  towards  my  writing- 
desk  ;  she  thought  that  “  this  perpetual  scribbling  ”  was  a  poor 
way  of  spending  one’s  time,  instead  of  engaging  at  all  hours  in  the 
numerous  domestic  joys  with  which  a  woman  can  fill  her  day. 

Nevertheless,  she  had  strict  ideas  about  the  things  which  a  white 
woman  should  and  should  not  do  if  she  is  to  keep  (or  establish)  her 
“  caste,”  and  it  surprised  me  very  much  to  find  such  ideas  prevail¬ 
ing  in  this  remote  part  of  Canada,  for  in  this  Dominion  nearly  every 
woman,  whatever  her  walk  in  life  may  be,  appears  to  excel  in  all  the 
domestic  virtues,  and  to  be  justly  proud  of  her  accomplishments  in 
this  direction. 

But  Dora’s  views,  and  those  held  by  many  of  her  people,  were 
very  different.  For  instance,  my  inability,  amongst  other  things, 
to  bake  good  bread — or  even  to  bake  bread  at  all — was  a  source  of 
considerable  annoyance  to  me,  but  in  Dora’s  mind  it  seemed  to 
establish  me  as  a  superior  being  to  those  white  women  who  were 
able  to  bake  bread,  though  how  she  obtained  such  a  false  set  of 
values  is  past  my  comprehension,  though  I  strongly  suspect  her 
early  training. 

I  remember  she  once  told  me  that  she  had  been  given  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  words  “  lady  ”  and  “  gentleman,”  by  one  of  the  Indian 
agents.  This  official  is,  of  course,  not  a  native,  but  usually  an 
educated  white  man  who  acts  as  a  sort  of  guardian  over  the  Indians 
of  a  certain  given  territory.  This  Indian  agent  had  been  passing 
through  the  Settlement  during  Dora’s  time  of  training  at  the  Mission, 
and  he  had  “  inspected  ”  the  children  and  given  them  an  address. 
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A  “  lady  or  a  “  gentleman  ”  she  described  to  me,  quoting  from 
her  memories  of  the  past,  were  “  persons  wearing  very  nice  clothes, 
and  having  no  need  to  work.” 

I  tried  to  expel  the  idea  from  her  mind  that  this  was  the  true 
interpretation  of  those  much-abused  terms,  but  I  am  afraid  that  I 
failed  dismally. 

After  a  little  time  I  think  Dora  took  a  certain  pride  in  our  home, 
which  she  felt  was  so  different  from  all  the  shacks  of  her  acquaintance. 
She  had,  of  course,  very  little  in  the  way  of  domestic  standards  by 
which  she  could  compare,  for  the  Mission  in  which  she  had  been 
trained  was  little  more  than  a  cleanly  barn  ;  the  Barracks,  with  the 
best  management  in  the  world,  were  so  planned  that  they  could 
never  have  been  other  than  just  what  the  term  implied,  whilst  the 
other  white  people,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodman,  were,  when  I  first 
went  to  the  Fort,  living  in  a  tiny  shack  while  they  were  preparing 
to  build  the  new  house  which  they  eventually  put  up,  and  which 
was,  besides  being  both  artistic  and  comfortable,  a  tremendous 
improvement  upon  anything  that  had  ever  been  erected  in  the 
Settlement.  The  “  Bishop’s  Palace  ”  was  always  closed  while  I 
was  in  the  North,  and  after  the  Missionary  left  there  was  no  one  in 
the  Mission  house,  so  I  have  no  idea  what  these  places  were  like. 
No  doubt  they  were  very  comfortable,  but  since  she  was  not  of  the 
Protestant  faith  it  is  doubtful  if  Dora  ever  saw  the  interior  of  the 
Protestant  Mission  buildings. 

Most  of  the  half-breeds  of  Scottish  descent  have  clean,  comfort¬ 
able  homes,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  little  more  than  shacks,  very 
bare,  and  with  the  most  crude  of  furnishings  arranged  severely 
round  the  unadorned  walls,  whilst  the  floors  are  often  bare  of  either 
covering  or  varnish. 

1  he  French  half-breeds  usually  have  more  artistic  sense,  and 
possibly  a  better  idea  of  providing  comfort,  but  as  a  rule  they  are 
not  so  cleanly.  I  have  seen  some  half-breeds’  shacks  where  the 
interior  walls  are  painted  the  most  brilliant  and  startling  yellows 
and  crude  blues,  but  very  seldom  is  there  any  artistic  sense  dis¬ 
played — in  fact  the  worst  tastes  of  each  nation  represented  seem 
to  have  come  to  the  fore.  In  any  case  our  little  home  was,  to  Dora, 
a  veritable  fairy  palace,  and  she  delighted  in  showing  it  off  to  her 
friends  when  we  were  out  of  the  way. 

The  bath  and  the  hot-water  system  were  the  chief  “  show-pieces,” 
but  her  more  intimate  cronies  would  be  allowed  a  peep  at  the 
patent  inside  toilet  accommodation,  and  they  certainly  went  away 
believing  that  the  last  word  in  modernism  had  been  brought  to  the 
North. 
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Dora  was  a  wonderful  cook,  houseworker  and  needlewoman, 
when  she  felt  inclined  to  exhibit  these  qualifications.  We  heard 
that  it  had  been  the  intention  to  train  her  as  a  lay  sister,  though 
whether  this  be  true  or  not  I  am  unable  to  say.  In  any  case  her 
role  was  obviously  not  that  of  an  anchorite,  but  if  her  training 
(from  the  point  of  view  of  the  good  people  at  the  Mission)  had  been 
wasted,  it  certainly  made  her  a  valuable  acquisition  to  any  house¬ 
hold  where  the  people  were  prepared  to  overlook  the  fact  that  in 
engaging  Dora  they  must  take  one  or  two  of  her  babies  on  to  the 
staff  at  the  same  time. 


That  first  winter  in  the  North  was  a  particularly  severe  one,  and 
more  than  once  our  meteorological  instruments  recorded  ninety- 
two  degrees  of  frost.  I  had  heard  tales  to  the  effect  that  one  did 
not  mind  these  icy  temperatures  the  first  year,  but  I  found  that, 
until  I  was  inured  to  the  terrible  cold,  my  first  fortnight  or  so  of  a 
Northern  Canadian  winter  was  the  most  trying  time  I  experienced. 
On  the  first  real  day  of  winter  I  returned  from  a  solitary  walk  so 
utterly  overcome  with  the  pain  caused  by  the  extreme  cold  that  the 
tears  simply  streamed  down  my  face,  but  the  discomfort  of  frozen 
eyelashes  and  stiff  cheeks  soon  cures  one  of  this  particular  kind  of 
weakness  to  which  I  was  not  tempted  to  give  way  again. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  was  accustomed,  more  or  less,  to  the 
rigours  of  the  climate  and  ventured  to  make  solitary  explorations 
of  the  country  some  distance  from  the  Settlement.  It  is  true  that 
I  occasionally  wondered  how  I  would  overcome  the  situation  if  I 
happened  to  meet  a  pack  of  wolves  out  on  the  wide,  open  lake, 
with  never  a  place  of  refuge  in  sight,  and  once  in  a  while,  when  the 
thought  occurred  to  me,  fear  followed  in  its  train,  and  I  would  beat 
a  hasty  retreat  to  the  Settlement,  covering  the  six  miles  or  so  that 
separated  me  from  safety  in  remarkably  short  time,  whilst  I 
imagined  the  panting  of  hot  breath  close  upon  my  heels  !  I  was 
assured,  however,  that  the  wolves  never  came  within  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  of  the  Settlement,  and  that  it  was  most  unusual  for  them  to 
make  an  attack  upon  a  human  being.  My  trust  in  this  assurance 
was  never  misplaced.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  a  wild  animal 
may  attack  a  man  because  he  carries  a  gun,  but  that  a  woman  may 
travel  unmolested  by  the  creatures  of  the  wild — provided  that  she 
goes  unarmed.  Possibly  there  is  some  truth  in  the  theory. 

There  was,  possibly,  more  danger  of  an  unexpected  adventure 
after  the  first  two  thousand  head  of  Canadian  bison  had  been 
shipped  from  Wainwright  to  the  Northern  Wood  Bison  Reservation 
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in  1925,  because  the  animals  very  soon  started  to  wander  south, 
from  whence  they  came,  and,  in  so  doing,  passed  fairly  close  to  ihe 
Settlement.  Since  the  large  timber-wolves  were  reported  to  follow 
in  the  track  of  the  buffalo,  the  exodus  of  the  latter  from  their  new 
feeding-grounds  might  well  bring  the  wolves  within  our  range.  At 
one  time  it  was  reported  that  a  pack  of  wolves  had  enjoyed  a  feast 
within  twelve  miles  of  the  Fort,  and  that  the  bare  skeletons  of  two 
buffaloes,  an  old  one  and  a  young  one,  were  all  that  was  left  to  tell 
the  tale.  For  some  time  after  passing  this  place  the  more  cowardly 
of  the  Indians  whipped  their  dogs  unmercifully  so  that  the  yelping 
of  the  animals  should  warn  undesirable  intruders  to  keep  clear  of 
the  trail. 

One  trapper  reported  that  the  “  wolves  were  quite  friendly  ”  but 
that  he  had  been  forced  to  beat  a  hasty  and  unexpected  retreat 
from  an  advancing  “  bull  buffalo  who  tried  to  stampede.”  We 
were,  however,  inclined  to  suspect  that  an  overnight  orgy  of 
wassail  and  high  jubilee  had  stirred  his  imagination. 

Mr.  Jahnke,  who  was  the  first  guest  that  I  entertained  at  the 
Fort,  and  who  afterwards  became  a  great  friend  of  ours,  held  the 
view  that  wolves  would  never  attack  unless  ravenously  hungry, 
and  even  then  only  if  their  intended  prey  were  wounded,  or  other¬ 
wise  unable  to  put  up  a  fight.  He  had  been  followed  on  the  trail  for 
days  by  the  great  timber- wolves,  who  drew  a  little  nearer  at  night, 
and  sat  outside  the  circle  of  the  camp,  but  never  attempted  to 
molest  the  campers. 

One  of  the  trappers  in  our  Settlement,  who  laid  no  claim  to  the 
honour  of  being  a  man  of  great  and  noble  deeds,  has  been  known  to 
make  an  attack  upon  what  he  described  as  a  “  whole  bunch  of  the 
blighters,”  and  successfully  rid  them  of  their  hides,  which  he  brought 
back  in  triumph,  in  order  to  claim  the  bounty. 

The  Government  of  Canada  pay  a  bounty  on  every  wolf-hide 
taken  to  the  local  barracks.  I  believe  the  bounty  was  thirty  dollars 
during  the  time  I  was  in  the  North.  When  the  hunter  presents  his 
hide  and  claims  the  bounty  the  ears  are  snipped  to  show  that 
bounty  has  once  been  paid  on  that  particular  skin.  There  were 
some  fine  specimens  in  the  barrack  stores,  two,  I  remember,  measur¬ 
ing,  respectively,  ten  and  twelve  feet  from  "  tip  to  tail  ”  when 
stretched  full  length. 

Whilst  the  timber-wolves  gave  us  a  wide  berth,  we  sometimes 
heard  the  cry  of  the  smaller  wolf,  or  coyote,  but  from  this  little 
fellow  there  was  nothing  to  fear.  At  Fond  du  Lac,  however,  the 
wolves  were  reported  to  "go  berserk  ”  during  the  spring,  and,  in 
their  fury,  to  race  quite  boldly  through  the  Settlement,  where, 
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from  the  protection  of  their  doorways,  the  people  took  “  pot-shots  ” 
at  the  enemy,  and  incidentally  increased  their  banking  accounts  for 
every  victim  that  fell  to  their  guns. 

The  “  Me-hin-gin,”  which  is  the  Cree  word  meaning  “  Big  Wolf,” 
vary  in  colour  from  dark  grey  to  a  light  slate  colour  and  even  white, 
with  occasional  patches  of  black.  They  make  a  quite  acceptable 
addition  to  the  larder  if  meat  is  scarce,  and  in  the  old  days  the 
Indians  used  their  meat,  as  well  as  the  meat  from  the  buffalo,  for 
making  into  pemmican.  I  have  tasted  the  latter,  but  had  no 
opportunity  of  eating  wolf-pemmican. 

Isaac  Cowie  tells  how,  during  the  time  of  starvation  on  the  plains 
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in  1871,  two  men  were  obliged  “  to  eat  buffalo-sinews,  of  which 
thread  was  made  for  sewing  leather,  and  that  they  ‘  feasted  upon 
any  wolf  which  they  had  the  good  luck  to  poison.’  ”  The  following 
extract  from  Cowie’s  book.  The  Company  of  Adventurers,  supports 
the  views  which  were  generally  held  at  Fort  Chipewyan  on  the 
subject  of  wolves  : 

"  I  had,  of  course,  read  many  a  terrible  tale  of  travellers  in  the 
snow  being  pursued  by  packs  of  ferocious  wolves,  and  when  I  saw 
them  abounding  along  our  route  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  perfect 
indifference  of  my  companions.  Instead  of  men  being  afraid  of 
wolves,  the  wolves  were  afraid  of  men.  I  was  told  of  their  wonder¬ 
ful  intelligence  in  keeping  out  of  the  range  of  gunshot,  and  after- 
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wards,  when  repeating  long-range  rifles  came  into  use,  they  soon 
learnt  to  keep  out  of  range  of  them,  too.  During  after  years  several 
different  Indians  at  different  times  and  places  assured  me  that 
wolves  could  count  up  to  seven,  and  the  way  it  was  proven  was 
this  '  they  hnv^  n  habit  of  following  in  a  trail  beaten  by  travellers, 
and  on  a  rolling  prairie  or  mounting  a  rise  over  which  the  party  they 
were  following  had  disappeared,  the  wolves  would  halt  till  they  got 
a  clear  sight  of  them  again.  Then,  if  one  of  a  party  of  seven  men 
had  forked  off  to  watch  the  trail  in  order  to  get  a  shot  at  the  wolves 
following  it,  as  they  passed  the  place  in  which  he  had  concealed 
himself,  the  animals  would  stop,  and  follow  no  further  on  that 
trail.  But  if  the  number  exceeded  seven  men,  then  one  might 
detach  himself  from  the  party  and  not  be  missed  by  the  wolves.” 

Cowie,  who  wrote  this  from  the  Fort  Qu’Appelle  district,  said 
that  the  only  time  when  wolves  were  considered  dangerous  on  the 
plains  was  in  the  month  of  March.  In  his  opinion  the  wolf’s 
familiarity  with  the  power  of  hunting  men  inspired  in  the  beast 
“  a  wholesome  dread,  not  experienced  by  his  kind  beyond  the  seas 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  even  in  the  forests  of  North  America.” 
Cowie,  of  course,  is  writing  of  conditions  as  they  were  fifty-seven 
years  ago  ;  he  seemed  to  dread  the  little  coyote,  who  “  acted  the 
part  of  jackal  ”  only,  whilst  the  “  Me-hin-gin  ”  took  the  lion’s 
portion  ol  the  prey.  No  doubt  he  believed  that  the  perpetual  state 
of  hunger  from  which  the  smaller  animal  suffered  would  make  him 
more  ready  to  attack. 

1  here  is  a  story  told  of  Thomas  Manitou  Keesik  who  was  stationed 
at  Fort  Felly  many  years  ago.  It  is  said  that  he  “  ran  a  wolf  down,” 
all  the  way  from  Fort  Pelly  to  Touchwood  Hills,  a  distance  of 
nearly  one  hundred  miles.  Finally  both  fugitive  and  pursuer 
became  so  utterly  exhausted  that  Keesik  tripped,  and  fell  over  the 
weary  wolf.  For  some  time  they  both  lay  as  they  fell,  too  weak  and 
spent  to  continue  the  chase,  till  the  man,  who  was  the  first  to 
recover,  rose  to  his  knees  and  despatched  the  wolf  without 
more  ado. 

In  speaking  ol  this  same  Thomas,  Cowie  says  :  “  His  surname  is 
equivalent,  in  English,  to  ‘  God  above.’  His  Christian  name  of 
1  homas  was  the  outward  sign  of  his  conversion  from  the  polytheism 
of  his  ancestors,  but  it  is  said  of  him  that  each  Monday,  after  receiv¬ 
ing  communion  on  a  Sunday  .  .  .  Thomas  resorted  to  the  forest 
bearing  a  strip  of  red  and  another  of  blue  cloth,  of  the  kind  known 
as  Hudson’s  Bay  strouds,  and  offered  these  up  in  aboriginal 
fashion  to  his  ancestral  deity  or  deities  .  .  .  ‘  for,’  said  he,  ‘  one 
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may  be  right  and  the  other  wrong,  or  both  may  be  right  ;  so  I 
want  to  make  doubly  sure  of  the  future  life  I  hat  both  Christ  ians  and 
Indians  believe  in.’  ” 


Many  people  are  vastly  distressed  because  one  does  not  return 
from  the  North  with  an  unlimited  fund  of  hair-raising  adventures 
to  relate,  for  it  is  expected  that  the  North  holds  a  great  deal  in 
store  in  the  way  of  unexpected  thrills.  I  am  told  that  the  Insurance 
Companies  demanded  much  higher  premiums  from  our  policemen 
than  from  members  of  the  force  in  civilization,  but  it  is  the  fact, 
as  our  officers  often  remarked,  that  life  in  a  busy,  modem  city 
holds  far  more  dangers  than  life  in  the  North.  Of  course,  when  the 
Northland  dwellers  do  run  risks  they  are  of  a  fairly  serious  nature, 
but  there  is  not  the  same  number  of  little  every-day  risks  to 
which  the  town-dweller  is  exposed  every  time  he  crosses  a  busy 
thoroughfare.  In  my  opinion  the  mental  and  spiritual  experiences 
which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  during  a  long  sojourn  in  the  North  far 
outweigh  in  importance  the  experience  of  everyday  happenings  and 
the  excitement  of  risks  to  the  physical  body  to  which  one  may  be 
exposed.  In  a  busy  city  there  is  so  much  to  keep  one’s  mind  on  the 
world  of  outer  happenings,  that  the  gradual  unfoldment  of  the 
hidden  faculties  of  man,  which  find  little  expression  on  the  physical 
plane,  too  often  pass  unnoticed  and  unrecorded.  But  in  the  lonely 
places,  and  during  long  hours  of  solitude,  one  seems  to  develop  a 
new  vision,  so  that,  for  long  periods,  it  is  as  though  one  becomes 
aware,  in  some  subtle  fashion,  of  the  varying  processes  of  mental 
activity,  and  to  realize  an  awakening  in  spiritual  consciousness 
which  is  apart  from  all  creed  and  faith,  and  born  of  the  new  and 
close  contact  with  Great  Nature.  Such  experiences  arouse  an 
interest  which  far  exceed  the  excitement  of  the.  chase. 

One  of  our  trappers,  however,  experienced  a  rather  thrilling 
incident  of  the  chase  when  he  went  out  in  the  “  Fall  ”  of  1925  to 
investigate  some  new  territory  over  which  he  intended  to  set  his 
traps  during  the  next  winter.  The  trapper,  who  is  known  as  "  Bud 
Belton,  was  out  on  the  trail  entirely  unarmed  except  for  a  heavy 
club.  Being  an  experienced  hunter  he  had,  in  the  past,  added 
many  a  black  bear  to  his  “  bag  ”  when  out  with  a  rifle  ;  in  fact,  he 
was  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  these  animals  to  hold  them  in 
some  contempt,  and  often  passed  in  close  proximity  to  them,  even 
when  unarmed. 

On  this  particular  occasion  the  sudden  yapping  of  his  dog,  which 
was  running  freely  in  the  thick  bush,  attracted  his  attention. 
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Going  towards  the  place  from  which  the  sound  came,  “  Bud  ” 
found  that  the  dog  had  cornered  a  three-year-old  black  bear,  which 
had  its  back  to  a  tree.  Pelton  imagined  that,  if  he  advanced  to¬ 
wards  the  bear  in  a  threatening  manner,  the  animal  would  turn  tail 
and  run,  which  had  often  been  his  experience  with  other  bears.  So 
he  strode  towards  it,  and  raised  his  club  preparatory  to  delivering 
Mr.  Bruin  a  severe  blow  on  the  nose,  which  is,  of  course,  one  of  the 
most  tender  spots  in  the  animal’s  anatomy.  The  blow  descended, 
but  did  not  land  in  quite  the  intended  spot,  for,  instead  of  turning 
to  escape,  and  thus  presenting  the  full  length  of  his  head  for  the 
blow,  the  bear  rushed  at  the  hunter  and  bowled  him  right  over. 

Within  a  moment  the  animal  had  secured  "  Bud  ”  Pelton  between 
its  powerful  forepaws  ;  then  it  rolled  on  its  side,  and  commenced  to 
rip  the  unhappy  man  with  sweeping,  downward  strokes,  delivered 
with  its  long  hind  claws,  in  the  manner  of  a  kitten  at  play,  only,  in 
this  case,  the  ripping  process  was  conducted  in  deadly  earnest,  and 
with  a  fury  that  lent  strength  to  each  attack. 

“  Bud  ”  fought  with  every  atom  of  his  power,  and  his  dog  pluckily 
attacked  the  animal  from  the  rear.  But  very  soon  the  situation 
became  desperate  ;  the  hunter’s  clothes  wrere  literally  torn  to  shreds 
from  the  chest  downwards,  and  he  wras  bleeding  copiously  from  a 
number  of  deep  and  nasty  scratches.  Suddenly  the  dog  made  a 
desperate  onset,  and  took  firm  hold  upon  the  bear’s  flank,  which  so 
distracted  the  animal  that  it  let  go  of  “  Bud,”  and  turned  its  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  dog.  The  latter  immediately  danced  awTay  from  its 
heavy  antagonist,  but  it  continued  to  feint  at  attacking  the  bear, 
which  sufficiently  distracted  Bruin’s  attention  to  permit  of  the  man 
escaping  to  a  place  of  safety. 

After  some  difficulty  "  Bud  ”  managed  to  call  off  his  dog,  and  the 
bear  crashed  off  into  the  tangle  of  brush,  leaving  the  trapper  to 
stagger  wreakly  to  the  cabin  of  his  nearest  neighbour. 

This  happened  to  be  Edwrard  Jahnke,  who  wTas  trapping  with  his 
wife  and  two  charming  little  daughters,  from  a  lonely  shack  in  the 
heart  of  the  bush.  So  soon  as  he  had  recovered  himself  some¬ 
what  “  Bud  ”  recollected  that  “  Ed  ”  w’as  awray,  and  that  the  fewr 
narrow  strips  of  clothing  which  were  left  to  him  after  the  bear’s 
untimely  attentions  no  longer  covered  his  person  with  decency. 

Bud’s  ”  case  wras  a  desperate  one,  but  there  was  certainly  an 
element  of  humour  in  it,  for,  after  managing  to  make  his  presence 
known  to  Mrs.  Jahnke,  he  was  obliged  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  and 
make  his  request  for  :  “a  pair  of  pants  and  a  shirt,  for  the  love  of 
Mike  !  ”  from  behind  a  sheltering  tree. 

Having  obtained  the  necessary  clothing,  poor  “  Bud’s  ”  strength 
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was  only  about  equal  to  donning  the  things,  and  creeping  into  the 
cabin,  where  he  received  the  kindly  aid  of  Mrs.  Jahnke.  It  was 
some  days  before  “  Bud  ”  was  fully  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
the  bad  handling  he  received  from  the  bear,  and  he  says  that  he 
will  not  attack  the  black  species  again  with  anything  less  formid¬ 
able  than  a  30.30  Winchester  rifle. 

My  husband  once  asked  Sam  Hargreaves,  another  white  trapper 
who  often  did  business  at  our  Post,  whether  he  had  had  any  recent 
experiences  with  the  black  bear.  “  I  sure  have,  and  may  I  never 
have  such  another  !  ”  said  Sam,  and  he  related  his  story  in  the 
following  way  : 

It  was  last  spring  that  it  happened  :  I  had  been  looking  up  a 
colony  of  beaver  which  I  had  been  preserving  until  there  were 
enough  of  them  to  allow  of  me  killing  one  or  two  of  the  larger  ones. 
I  was  carrying  a  rifle  with  me,  but  it  had  only  pointed  bullets, 
because,  as  you  know,  it  is  unwise  to  use  soft  or  expanding  bullets 
when  shooting  beaver,  since  they  ruin  the  pelts. 

Within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  home,  on  the  return  journey, 
I  saw  a  two-year-old  black  bear  up  a  spruce  tree.  Remembering 
that  I  was  out  of  fresh  meat  in  my  shack  I  fired  at  the  bear,  and  it 
immediately  fell,  '  base  over  apex,’  to  the  ground. 

Thinking  it  was  dead  I  walked  straight  up  to  it,  but,  just  when 
I  was  about  six  feet  away,  to  my  surprise  the  beggar  jumped  to  its 
feet,  and  made  a  rush  for  me.  In  a  flash  I  was  working  at  the  lever 
of  my  rifle  with  the  speed  of  frenzy,  for  I  had  been  fool  enough 
not  to  reload,  and  in  my  anxiety  I  managed  to  jamb  the  ingoing 
cartridge,  and  there  it  was,  half-way  in  and  half-way  out  of  the 
breech. 

“You  can  bet  your  last  cent  I  was  thinking  and  acting  quite 
quickly  about  this  time,  and  at  last  I  turned  tail  and  ran  like  a  hare. 

I  made  straight  for  a  nearby  tree,  with  Mr.  Bear  only  two  jumps 
behind  me.  Round  and  round  we  ran,  and  all  the  time  I  was  doing 
my  best  to  get  the  jambed  cartridge  into  the  breech,  but  so  hot  was 
the  chase  that  I  couldn’t  do  much  more  than  keep  ahead  of  the 
bear. 

Summoning  all  my  power  of  speed  I  bolted  off  at  right  angles 
from  my  line  of  flight,  and  got  behind  another  tree.  That  old  bear 
was  fooled  for  only  a  couple  of  seconds  :  but  those  seconds  made 
all  the  difference  between  life  and  eternity  to  the  old  ruffian,  for  I 
managed  to  get  the  cartridge  home  into  the  breech,  and  then  I  took 
a  steady  aim  at  the  beggar’s  head  as  he  made  another  rush  towards 
me.  That  was  the  end  of  the  gentleman  :  but  I  want  to  tell  you, 
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I  came  perilously  close  to  wearing  a  fur  overcoat  that  trip,  and,  in 
future,  I’ll  always  keep  my  rifle  loaded  when  approaching  a  '  dead  ’ 
bear.” 

One  of  our  Treaty  half-breeds  named  Thool  Doodle  Bouchez  is 
become  so  expert  in  the  trapping  and  hunting  foxes  that  the  other 
hunters  refer  to  them  as  “  his  animals.”  It  is  narrated  that  on  one 
occasion  he  succeeded  in  creeping  right  up  to  a  red  fox,  which  was 
sleeping  on  a  stump  (as  is  the  habit  of  the  fox)  and,  having  stalked 
it  so  successfully  Thool  Doodle  killed  it  with  a  lmnting-knife.  Before 
despatching  the  animal  he  paused,  with  knife  upraised,  and  actually 
began  to  address  it  in  the  following  terms  :  “  My  brother,  your 
people  call  you  very  cunning  and  wide  awake,  but  I  am  more  cunning 
than  you  are.  Last  night  my  wife  taunted  me  over  the  camp  fire, 
and  before  strangers  :  she  said  that  I  was  no  longer  a  great  hunter, 
but  I  must  ask  you  to  come  with  me  to  prove  that  I  still  can  hunt.” 

Of  course,  at  the  first  sound  of  the  hunter’s  voice  the  fox  started. 
Down  came  the  knife,  and  in  a  moment  the  fox  was  dead.  But  the 
hunter  finished  his  speech,  then  picked  up  the  body  of  his  victim 
and  departed  for  home  to  prove  his  prowess  with  the  hunting-knife. 

There  are  plenty  of  foxes  about  Fort  Chipewyan  ;  on  one  occasion 
the  train-dogs  caught  a  pretty  young  red  fox  about  twenty  yards 
away  from  our  house.  In  the  summer-time  I  have  seen  these 
animals  sporting  on  the  sandy  stretches  of  the  lake-side,  in  front  of 
the  rocks  where  some  of  them  make  their  homes,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  prettier  sight. 

I  had  no  unexpected  or  dangerous  adventures  with  the  creatures 
of  the  wild  ;  my  nearest  approach  to  that  kind  of  excitement  was 
being  almost  caught  in  a  bear-trap  which  an  Indian  woman  had  put 
down  before  the  official  opening  day  of  the  trapping-season.  The 
trap  was  actually  released  as  I  passed  over  it  in  the  snow,  and  how 
I  managed  to  escape  without  my  leg  being  ground  to  splinters  is 
little  short  of  a  miracle. 

Perhaps  the  most  awe-inspiring  adventure  I  had  was  when  I 
lost  my  way  in  the  bush  and  wandered  helplessly  for  about 
three  hours,  trying  in  vain  to  find  the  trail  that  led  to  home. 
Three  hours  is  not  long  to  be  lost  in  England,  but  being  lost  for  that 
time  in  the  Canadian  bush  with  night  coming  on,  and  especially 
during  winter-time  in  the  North,  presents  a  very  different  picture. 
I  thought  I  had  marked  out  the  trail  in  the  approved  fashion,  by 
making  little  notches  in  the  trees  with  a  small  knife  which  I  carried, 
but  very  stupidly  my  identification  marks  were  made  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  trees,  and  when  I  turned  to  retrace  my  steps  not  a  single 
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white  notch  was  in  sight.  For  a  moment  or  two  I  was  amused  at 
the  foolish  mistake  I  had  made,  and  ran  behind  what  I  thought  to 
be  the  last  tree  I  had  marked  to  look  for  the  notch.  There  was  no 
notch  visible.  I  ran  to  another  tree,  and  yet  another,  till,  suddenly, 
the  bush  seemed  to  close  in  on  me  :  every  tree  was  alike  :  each 
rock  and  stone  had  the  very  replica  of  itself  to  left  and  right  of  me. 
Before  I  knew  where  I  was  I  appeared  to  be  fast  in  a  maze  of  tangled 
brushwood,  with  no  trace  of  a  trail  in  sight.  It  is  a  terrifying 
experience  to  one  who  is  unprepared  for  a  night  out  of  doors,  for, 
without  matches  for  a  fire,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  death  will 
overtake  the  lost  one.  However,  I  pulled  myself  together,  and 


A  ROOM  IN  THE  WRITER’S  HOUSE 

I11  the  foreground  is  the  stove  with  its  chimney  going  through  the  ceiling  ;  on  a  chair  by  the  door 
is  the  first-aid  outfit  which  is  always  kept  ready  for  an  emergency. 

promised  myself  that,  even  if  I  had  to  do  eurhythmic  dancing 
round  and  round  the  trees  all  night,  death,  in  the  form  of  freezing 
at  least,  should  not  overtake  me  !  Visitations  by  predaceous  beasts 
might  be  more  difficult  to  cope  with,  but  it  wouldn’t  be  for  lack  of 
putting  up  a  fight  if  the  situation  overcame  me  !  Of  course,  I  knew 
that  search-parties  would  be  sent  out  if  I  failed  to  arrive  when  the 
darkness  fell ;  but  no  one  knew  which  direction  I  had  taken,  and  I 
was  some  distance  from  home,  so  it  wns  quite  possible  that  I  should 
be  missed,  as  other  lost  ones  have  been  missed,  in  spite  of  the  feverish 
and  anxious  searching  of  those  who  have  gone  out  to  find  them. 

After  hunting  hither  and  thither,  by  turns  methodically  and 
carefully,  and  then  with  a  rather  frenzied  impatience,  I  came  at 
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last  to  a  high  ridge  of  rock.  By  climbing  to  the  heights  I  was  able 
to  pick  out  the  flag  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  Post,  fluttering 
in  the  breeze  a  long  distance  away.  So  I  took  my  bearings  and 
made  for  the  spot  with  all  speed,  but  it  was  not  easy  going,  for 
sometimes  I  had  to  skirt  impossible  barriers  of  tangled  bush  through 
which  there  was  no  trail,  and  to  one  so  inexperienced  as  myself,  it 
was  somewhat  difficult  to  keep  trace  of  the  right  direction  after 
being  sent  out  of  my  course  at  frequent  intervals,  for  I  had  neither 
sun  nor  stars  to  guide  me,  nor  could  I  see  the  lake  through  the  dense 
bush  into  which  I  had  penetrated  some  miles. 

However,  I  managed  to  arrive  home  just  as  my  husband  was 
contemplating  organizing  a  search-party,  and  after  that  experience 
I  always  took  in  my  pocket  matches,  a  supply  of  chocolate  and  a 
small  hunting-knife,  when  going  out  on  lonely  expeditions. 

On  another  occasion  my  husband  and  I  were  lost  together — and 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  house.  We  had  been  visiting  the 
Barracks  for  a  friendly  cup  of  coffee  in  the  evening,  and  although 
there  was  no  moon  we  declined  the  Corporal’s  kind  offer  of  a  lamp 
to  guide  us  home,  thinking  that  we  could  not  possibly  go  wrong  in 
the  short  distance  that  separated  the  Barracks  from  our  house. 
But  even  the  most  experienced  hand  can  make  mistakes  in  the 
North  ;  through  some  fluke  of  misdirection  we  found  ourselves  off 
the  trail  and  floundering  in  some  four  or  five  feet  of  snow. 

We  beat  about  for  some  minutes,  trying  to  get  back  on  to  the 
firm,  well-trodden  trail,  but  it  seemed  to  have  disappeared  as  if  by 
magic.  It  was  bitterly  cold,  and  in  places  a  thin  crust  of  ice  over¬ 
laid  the  snow,  and  as  I  broke  through  it  the  ice  cut  my  knees  in 
spite  of  the  protection  of  high,  moose-skin  leggings.  We  struggled 
on  silently,  and,  at  least  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  in  pain.  My 
husband’s  left  cheek  was  frozen,  and  my  feet  were  fast  becoming 
numb  and  helpless.  At  last  he  advised  me  to  stay  where  I  was 
and  stamp  about  to  keep  warm,  whilst  he  went  ahead  and  picked  up 
the  direction  of  the  house.  Then  he  got  down  on  hands  and  knees 
and  crawled.  It  was  the  best  way  of  making  progress,  for  not  only 
was  it  a  less  painful  method,  but  it  was  also  more  speedy. 

The  wind  was  now  blowing  a  hurricane,  and  with  the  blizzard 
came  fine  driving  snow.  If  the  trail  wasn’t  already  blown  in  it  soon 
would  be  ;  we  gave  up  all  hope  of  tracing  it  and  concentrated  on 
making  for  the  little  hill  that  led  to  home,  hoping  to  strike  a  patch 
where  the  snow  was  sufficiently  firmly  packed  to  allow  us  to  crawl 
safely  over  it  without  being  embedded. 

I  could  hear  my  husband  ahead  of  me  on  the  trail  giving  vent  to 
his  feelings  in  a  stream  of  abuse  against  the  country,  the  climate, 
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and  most  of  all  the  present  weather  conditions,  such  as  I  have 
never  before  heard  him  use,  nor  have  I  heard  such  language  from 
him  since  !  I  was  fast  becoming  so  drowsy  that  I  should  have 
enjoyed  nothing  better  than  to  fall  where  I  crouched  in  the  snow, 
and  to  give  way  to  the  luxury  of  sleep.  Presently,  however,  a 
joyous  shout  from  my  husband  announced  that  he  had  struck  the 
edge  of  the  “  tin  can  ”  dump,  and  could  take  more  or  less  accurate 
bearings  ;  down  I  went  on  hands  and  knees  and  crept  towards  him, 
and,  after  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  careful  crawling,  we  were 
safe  in  the  house,  which  had  never  before  seemed  so  snug,  and 
warm,  and  welcoming. 

The  first  thing  my  husband  did  was  to  take  off  my  moccasins  and 
stockings  and  rub  my  freezing  feet  with  snow.  Then  he  bathed 
them  with  cold  water  till  the  life  returned,  and  by  such  prompt 
treatment  he  probably  saved  me  a  good  deal  of  pain  and  incon¬ 
venience.  Finally  we  applied  to  them  a  little  warm  olive-oil,  and  after 
the  first  tingling  sensation  was  over  they  gave  me  no  further  trouble. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  one  could  experience  an  adventure 
of  this  description  not  a  hundred  yards  away  from  the  house,  till 
one  remembers  that  in  those  places  in  the  North  where  there  is  no 
daylight  at  all  for  some  part  of  the  winter,  it  is  often  considered 
necessary  to  place  guide-ropes  from  the  house  to  the  lavatories, 
stores  and  other  outer  buildings,  for  fear  that  the  members  of  a 
household  may  lose  their  way  in  the  blizzards- -an  adventure 
which  could  very  easily  end  in  death. 

At  Fort  Chipewyan  it  was  usually  light  from  ten  a.m.  or  soon 
after  till  three  p.m.,  even  in  the  worst  part  of  the  winter.  During 
the  summer  there  were  about  three  days  when  we  did  not  actually 
lose  sight  of  the  red  glow  of  the  sun,  and  the  daylight  never  quite 
failed.  One  could  quite  easily  read  a  book  out  of  doors  at  twelve 
p.m.  (sun  time)  in  the  middle  of  the  summer. 

On  one  occasion  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Assyrian  Pest- 
Sine  Ali  (or  Ally)  was  lost  for  some  days.  Fortunately  for  him  he 
had  a  small  supply  of  food,  warm  clothing  and  matches,  but  even 
so,  he  was  in  a  very  weak  and  dazed  condition  when  he  was  finally 
brought  back  to  the  Settlement  ;  it  was  considered  a  miracle  that 
his  adventure  had  not  ended  more  disastrously,  for  we  had  practically 
given  up  all  hope  when  the  Police  set  out  to  find  him. 

One  of  the  things  to  be  feared  when  on  the  trail  without  adequate 
provision  is  what  is  known  as  “  Arctic  thirst.”  It  is  useless  to  take 
ice  or  snow  to  alleviate  one’s  craving,  as  they  only  make  matters 
worse  and  encourage  fever.  A  favoured  cure  is  to  chew  a  piece  of 
resin  from  the  pine  tree,  and  this  brings  some  relief. 
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The  face  of  Tragedy  peeps  at  one  from  every  corner  in  the  North  ; 
Death  becomes  an  ever-present  reality  :  not  that  the  Grim  Stranger 
makes  more  frequent  visits  here  in  the  quiet  places,  but  because  one 
meets  that  Stranger  on  more  intimate  terms  than  is  the  case  in  a  big 
city.  I  well  remember  how  my  very  first  arrival  at  Fort  Chipewyan 
was  marked  with  news  of  three  tragic  happenings — the  death  of  the 
manager’s  wife  from  appendicitis  (a  very  prevalent  complaint  in  the 
North),  the  drowning  of  a  young  white  man  named  Fred  Amison, 
who  crossed  to  one  of  the  islands  in  a  small  canoe  which  overturned. 
Fred  was  a  strong  swimmer,  but  he  was  wearing  high  “  Wellington’s  ” 
which  quickly  filled  with  water,  and  before  he  was  able  to  rid  him¬ 
self  of  this  encumbrance  the  swift  current  had  overpowered  him. 
The  third  tragedy  had  one  bright  side  to  it  :  a  young  girl  was 
burned  to  death  through  the  overturning  of  a  lamp  ;  but  since  she 
was  sadly  disfigured  by  one  of  the  deadly  diseases  which,  if  report 
be  true,  the  white  man  brought  to  the  North,  this  death  brought  a 
happy  release.  A  wonderful  woman  belonging  to  the  Catholic 
Sisterhood,  who  spends  her  life  in  nursing  the  sick  in  the  North— 
whatever  the  maladies  from  which  they  suffer — estimated  that 
thirty  per  cent  of  the  Birch  River  Indians  were  infected  with  this 
terrible  scourge  (1925-6). 

Flere  in  this  isolated  place  we  seemed  very  close  to  the  great 
mysteries  of  Life  and  Death  :  one  day  a  child  would  be  bom  in  the 
Settlement  ;  the  next  day  the  mournful  tolling  of  the  Mission  bell 
proclaimed  the  passing  of  a  soul.  One  faces  these  profound  secrets 
of  Nature  in  more  intimate  a  fashion  in  these  lonely  outposts  than 
can  ever  be  the  case  in  the  great  cities,  where  Death  and  Life  walk 
through  our  midst,  and  pass  almost  imheeded  in  the  noise  and  the 
rush  of  modern  civilized  existence.  Perhaps  it  is  because  of  this 
intimacy  that  the  thoughts  are  constantly  turned  towards  the  great 
Riddle  which  seems  ever  uppermost  in  the  mind  :  “  Where  art 
Thou  ?  What  art  Thou,  Great  Power  Whom  we  know  as  God  ? 
Simple,  grand  and  ever-present  ;  very  near,  and  sometimes  very 
terrible  seems  this  all-pervading  Presence  that  awakens  these 
thoughts. 

So,  vaguely  sensing  the  dispassionate,  brooding  Power  manifest 
all  about  me,  I  felt  that  every  idea  I  had  ever  held  about  this 
greatest  of  all  mysteries  was  puny,  insignificant  and  unreal.  This 
unseen  Deity  bodes  me  neither  good  nor  ill,  I  thought  ;  it  is  neither 
for  nor  against  me  ;  it  is  the  Immutable  Law,  constant  throughout 
all  time  ;  impersonal,  unchanged  throughout  all  ages  ;  Elohim— 
Adonai. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


THE  SPRING-TIME  UPHEAVAL 

BOATING  IN  THE  NORTH 

SPRING  came  but  slowly  to  our  remote  corner  of  the 
Empire.  Whilst  I  thought  of  birds  busily  building  their 
nests  in  well-remembered  corners  of  England,  and  pictured 
the  English  country-side  becoming  fragrant  and  beautiful 
with  the  first  spring-tide  flowers  and  plants,  Fort  Chipewyan  might 
yet  be  shivering  in  a  temperature  varying  between  “  some  degrees 
above  ”  to,  perhaps,  “  sixty  below  ”  zero. 

But  at  long  last  came  a  sudden  feeling  of  expectancy  in  the  air. 
If  the  winter  had  been  a  mild  one  this  first  sense  of  anticipation 
would  be  felt  about  the  middle  of  March  ;  but  if  the  winter  had 
been  severe  there  was  little  or  no  foretaste  of  spring  until  we  were 
half-way  through  April.  I  hen  may  come  a  sunny  morning  when 
one  suddenly  realizes  that  the  brilliant  rays  from  the  sun  once  more 
have  real  warmth  as  well  as  radiance,  and  for  the  first  time  in  many 
a  long,  silent  day,  the  harsh  “  chark-chark  ”  of  the  crow  may  be 
heard.  This  bird  is  known  amongst  the  natives  as  the  “  barking 
crow.” 

With  the  advent  of  the  crow  we  began  to  expect  the  soft,  warm 
“  Chinook  ”  breezes  to  blow,  bringing  “  Voices  on  the  Wind  ”  or 
“  The  Spring  Music  ”  as  I  have  heard  the  people  say.  How  eagerly 
we  rush  out  of  doors  to  hear  the  welcome  sound.  It  is  the  call  of  the 
grey  goose,  who  is  returning  to  his  Northern  breeding  grounds. 

When  the  snow  first  leaves  the  countryside  one  is  disappointed 
to  find  that,  except  for  the  presence  of  purple  pasque  flowers,  there 
is  at  first  little  sign  of  Nature’s  awakening.  “  What  freezings  I 
have  felt — what  dark  days  seen,”  is  a  thought  for  spring-time 
contemplation.  Half  resentfully  one  longs  for  the  earth  to  respond 
with  Beauty  for  compensation.  Yet  the  grass  that  the  vanished 
snow  reveals  is  coarse  and  brown  and  dead-looking.  In  the  sky  ; 
the  lake  ;  the  atmosphere,  there  is  a  certain  curious  loveliness 
everywhere  ;  yet  seldom  that  sudden,  blissful  consciousness  of 
Beauty  that  brings  a  flood  of  tears  to  the  eyes- — tears  that  it  would 
seem  a  sacrilege  to  assuage. 
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I  remember  with  what  joyous  anticipation  I  awaited  the  coming 
of  spring  to  the  North.  But  I  was  always  too  eager  ;  too  early,  and 
when  I  was  alert  for  the  breath  of  spring  over  the  land,  there  was  no 
great  revelation  such  as  I  had  longed  for  .  .  . 

Not  very  long  ago  I  saw  a  dancer  :  she  wore  a  red-gold  garment, 
and  a  green-gold  mask.  At  one  moment  all  the  sorrow  that  the 
world  has  ever  known  seemed  to  look  out  from  that  face  which 
neither  moved  nor  lived.  Followed  swiftly,  hope  and  yearning  ; 
and  only  the  eyes,  set  in  wide,  deep  cavities,  betrayed  the  living 
entity  behind  the  lifeless  mask. 

Very  lovely  were  the  movements  of  the  dancer  :  but  only  upon 
that  strange  face,  moulded  by  human  hands,  could  I  concentrate 
my  gaze.  It  seemed  as  if  something  of  the  unvoiced  yearning  of  the 
world  had  been  brought  through  from  the  Unseen,  and  crystallized 
down  here  in  the  sphere  of  human  existence.  With  gracious, 
rhythmic  movements  the  pattern  and  the  message  of  the  dance 
passed  from  yearning  to  resignation,  and  finally  to  complete  fulfil¬ 
ment.  For  a  moment  the  dancer  was  hid  from  view  ;  then,  from 
enveloping  folds,  she  emerged,  free.  The  mask  was  shed.  At  that 
moment  there  came  to  me  with  overwhelming  intensity  a  new 
realization  of  Beauty  in  the  human  countenance  ;  in  the  warmth  of 
living  blood  beneath  the  skin  ;  in  the  soul  that  lived  behind  a  form 
which  could  express  something  of  its  separate  and  distinctive 
existence.  I  can  give  no  intelligent  reason  for  the  ecstasy  which, 
for  me,  followed  the  revealing  of  a  living  face  in  place  of  the  sorrow¬ 
ful,  lifeless  mask  ;  for  the  sight  of  human  eyes  unscreened  by  so 
sombre  a  disguise  ;  I  can  only  tell  of  the  joy  in  Beauty  which  came 
to  me  with  that  unveiling. 

I  his  comparison  between  the  mask  and  the  face  may  give  a  faint 
picture  of  the  experience  to  which  I  look  forward  with  the  coming 
of  spring,  but  very  rarely  was  this  complete  joy  in  Nature  realized 
in  the  North,  so  far  as  my  own  experience  carried  me. 

Before  very  long,  however,  the  mosses  and  lichens  were  soft  and 
green,  and,  for  a  little  while,  the  ground  revealed  the  tender  hue  of 
spring-tide’s  green  ;  though,  alas,  the  grasshoppers  were  soon  on 
the  way,  and  our  joy  was  short-lived. 


We  could  confidently  expect  the  last  dog-mail  to  leave  Fort 
Chipewyan  during  the  latter  days  of  March.  No  longer  is  the  lake 
a  great  white  canvas  on  which  only  deep  blue  shadows  are  painted  ; 
as  March  wanes  the  snow  leaves  the  lake,  which  now  stretches  out 
before  us  in  her  grey  breastplate  of  ice.  Soon  after  this  little  green 
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pools  appear  at  the  edges,  and  they  gradually  widen  out  as  the 
ice  becomes  softer.  Breaks  appear  on  the  smooth  surface  of 
the  ice  ;  later,  we  are  able  to  trace  the  white  line  of  the  channel 
which  is  caused  by  the  waters  of  the  Athabaska  River,  which  flow 
in  from  the  south  and  find  an  outlet  in  the  four  forks  of  the  Slave 
River. 

The  few  bold  spirits  who  venture  out  with  a  team  of  dogs  now 
discard  their  sleighs,  and  harness  the  team  to  a  skiff  mounted  on 
runners  and  supplied  with  oars.  If  the  ice  “  gives,”  and  the  dogs 
get  into  difficulties,  they  are  hauled  into  the  skiff  and  the  oars  are 
put  to  good  use  until  a  firm  footing  on  the  ice  is  once  more  obtain¬ 
able.  The  dogs  are  usually  provided  with  little  canvas  coverings 
for  the  feet,  for  they  often  slip,  or  cut  themselves,  if  they  are  given 
no  protection  when  running  on  the  “  glare  ”  ice,  that  is  to  say,  ice 
which  has  no  top  covering  of  snow. 

My  husband  once  made  a  trip  in  this  fashion  during  the  month  of 
May.  He  travelled  from  Fort  Chipewyan  to  Fond  du  Lac,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  over  two  hundred  miles,  and  it  took  more  than  a  fortnight 
to  do  the  trip.  On  the  Fort  Chipewyan  water  it  was  more  or  less 
plain  sailing,  but  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Fond  du  Lac  the  ice 
was  in  a  very  dangerous  condition  ;  both  he  and  his  guide  and  the 
dogs  were  frequently  in  the  water,  and  the  two  men  were  in  grave 
danger  of  losing  their  lives  through  being  dragged  beneath  an  ice¬ 
floe  by  the  struggling  animals.  Every  moment  or  twro  the  frightened 
dogs  tried  to  retreat,  and  became  hopelessly  entangled  in  the  har¬ 
ness,  and  from  time  to  time  the  Indian  guide  prophesied  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  achieving  their  end,  and  announced  his  intention  of 
returning  to  Fort  Chipewyan.  However,  since  his  Company's 
business  was  urgent,  my  husband  determined  to  go  on  ;  fortunately 
for  the  success  of  the  trip  the  guide  had  a  sick  wife  waiting  for  him 
at  Fond  du  Lac,  and  my  husband  used  this  knowledge  to  goad  him 
on  to  sticking  to  his  task. 

They  had  taken  food  supplies  to  last  them  for  ten  days,  but  were 
glad  enough  to  fall  back  on  gulls’  eggs,  which  they  obtained  from 
the  islands,  before  the  trip  was  over.  They  had,  in  fact,  to  live 
entirely  on  this  rather  disagreeable  diet  for  three  days,  in  order  to 
reserve  sufficient  food  to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the  dogs.  “  And,” 
said  my  husband  on  his  return,  “  until  you’ve  been  forced  to  do 
that,  you’ve  no  idea  how  good  a  well-cooked  meal  tastes  !  ”  The 
Indian  guide  was  fortunate  in  that  he  rather  enjoyed  the  diet — but 
they  could  not  find  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  appetite. 

Over  short  trips  this  precarious  method  of  travelling  by  skiff  and 
dog-team  is  quite  common  till  the  ice  is  practically  gone,  and  then 
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comes  another  period  of  isolation  from  the  “  Outside  World,”  but 
this  is,  more  or  less,  a  time  of  holiday  and  rejoicing — for  there  is  the 
promise  of  reunion  with  outside  activities  soon  to  come,  the  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  meeting  with  friends,  the  receiving  of  long-delayed  mail,  and 
a  prospect  of  long,  warm  days.  While  the  birds  return  to  the  North, 
the  people  are  busy  with  their  extensive  and  laborious  spring- 
cleaning.  The  Indians  may  be  excessively  dirty  in  some  respects, 
but  they  have  an  overpowering  sense  of  cleanliness  at  this  one 
season  of  the  year.  How  very  deeply  those  early  Scottish  pioneers 
implanted  this  idea  of  the  spring-time  upheaval  into  their  savage 
bosoms  !  It  is  certainly  an  achievement  worth  recording,  for  it  has 
become  a  special  feature  of  the  North  ;  it  would  not  surprise  me  to 
know  that  the  Missionaries  insist  upon  the  Eskimo  spring-cleaning 
his  little,  primitive  house  of  snow,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
native  looks  upon  the  event  as  part  of  the  white  man’s  sacred 
ritual  of  the  home.  Perhaps  because  there  is  so  little  to  do,  we 
found  the  disease  infectious.  I  grumbled  and  protested  at  having 
my  papers  disarranged,  but  before  long  I  was  entering  into  the  real 
spirit  of  the  thing  ;  my  husband  uttered  most  fearful  threats  and 
lamentations  ;  but  the  “  Factor  ”  swept  down  upon  him  with  ladies 
of  his  family  and  various  distant  relatives,  armed  with  mops,  pails 
and  scrubbing-brushes,  and  before  long  the  protesting  one  was 
enveloped  in  a  long  white  pinafore,  painting  the  walls  of  the  office 
with  real  zest,  and  later  transforming  the  ugly,  mustard-yellow 
palings  surrounding  our  verandah  into  a  more  sympathetic  scheme 
of  white  and  green,  in  which  occupation  I  most  happily  joined. 
Pierre  could  never  be  persuaded  to  scrub  the  floors  :  that,  he  said, 
was  woman’s  work,  and  he  would  be  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
Settlement  if  he  were  seen  down  on  his  knees  ! 

During  this  time,  when  there  are  no  letters  to  answer — for  there 
are  no  mails  coming  into  the  Settlement — very  little  fur  coming 
into  the  Posts,  and  not  much  business  generally  for  either  Police, 
traders  or  ordinary  people,  we  used  to  turn  our  thoughts  with 
pathetic  hopefulness  to  “  the  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring,” 
and  whilst  the  ground  was  yet  frozen  hard  we  made  wistful  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  “  gardening  ”  that  was  to  come  later.  There  are 
actually  records  of  attempts  to  grow  turnips,  carrots  and  parsnips 
at  Fort  Chipewyan  so  long  ago  as  1788,  but  even  to-day,  except  for 
the  potato  crop,  the  output  of  garden  produce  is  practically  neglig¬ 
ible,  owing  to  the  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  way,  and 
those  who  do  manage  to  rear  a  lettuce  or  a  cabbage  successfully, 
are  looked  upon  as  very  enterprising  people  indeed. 

Simpson,  in  his  early  records  says  :  ‘‘All  attempts  to  raise  farm 
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produce  amongst  the  rocks  at  Fort  Chipewyan  have  proved  abortive, 
even  potatoes  being  brought  from  Peace  River,  but  there  are 
never-failing  fisheries  in  the  Athabaska  Lake,  though  the  eastern 
end  of  the  lake  (where  Fond  du  Lac  is  situated),  which  unlike  the 
western  is  traversed  by  no  large  rivers,  never  opens  till  the  month 
of  June  ” 

According  to  Simpson’s  record,  therefore,  we  have  progressed  in 
the  North  to  the  extent  of  being  able  to  keep  ourselves  in  potatoes 
without  supplementary  shipments  from  more  fortunate  areas. 

There  are  two  large  rivers  flowing  into  the  Athabaska  Lake  ;  the 
Athabaska  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Peace  on  the  other,  so  that, 
for  weeks  after  the  ice  breaks,  large  fields  of  ice,  floating  trees 
and  logs,  and  the  debris  from  the  rivers,  drift  back  and  forth 
across  the  lake,  according  to  the  varying  strength  of  the  two 
channels.  I  have  seen  derelict  boats,  firmly  lodged  between 
two  icefields,  tossed  from  one  end  of  the  Settlement  to 
the  other  and  back  again,  within  a  few  hours,  or  remain  in 
a  deadlock  from  which  it  seems  impossible  to  emerge.1  But 
steadily  the  sun  and  the  winds  do  their  work  ;  in  time  the  ice 
cracks  and  shivers  ;  large  pieces  break  off  and  drift  away,  and 
gradually  the  cracks  become  so  wide  that  the  more  adventurous 
spirits  in  the  Settlement  start  off  on  short  cruises  in  canoes  or  light 
skiffs,  carefully  threading  their  way  through  ever-widening  cracks, 
and  no  longer  protecting  themselves  by  taking  with  them  a  team  of 
dogs  in  case  of  an  emergency. 

Small  gasoline  engines  (which  are  now  in  general  use  amongst  the 
natives  as  well  as  the  white  people  of  the  North)  are  now  over¬ 
hauled,  and  reinstalled  in  the  lighter  craft  in  readiness  for  the 
summer. 

During  the  winter  we  protected  our  feet  by  wearing  warm, 
woollen  stockings  or  socks,  “  duffles  ”  made  from  blanket,  and  soft, 
moose-skin  moccasins,  which  enabled  us  to  grip  the  icy  trails  with 
our  toes,  thus  keeping  the  circulation  flowing,  and  preventing 
frozen  feet.  It  is  impossible  to  wear  ordinary  stiff  leather  boots  in 
the  North,  though  some  of  the  people,  thinking  to  make  a  special 
display  for  Sabbath  and  “  best  ”  wear,  foolishly  expended  their 
harvest  of  the  traps  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  leather  boots  lined 
with  felt,  which  gave  a  more  fashionable,  and,  as  they  thought, 
“  civilized  ”  appearance,  but  which  were  poor  substitutes  for  the 
native  footwear  which  the  white  people  usually  adopt.  All  through 

1  This  is  the  time  when  great  care  must  be  exercised  over  the  drinking  of  the 
water.  Nearly  every  household  filtered  their  water  at  all  times,  but  in  spring-time  it 
was  necessary  to  boil  it  for  complete  safety.  In  1925  our  magistrate,  Jack  W  ylie, 
lost  one  little  boy  as  a  result  of  drinking  unfiltered  water  in  spring-time. 
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the  winter  the  snow  upon  the  trails  is  so  dry  and  hard  that  there  is 
no  necessity  to  wear  “  rubbers  "  to  protect  the  moccasins  from 
becoming  wet,  and  when  travelling  where  there  are  no  trails  one 
goes  on  snow-shoes  or  skis.  As  soon  as  the  warm  sun  begins  to 
melt  the  snow,  however,  there  is  a  raid  upon  the  stores  for  rubbers 
and  Wellington’s.  I  remember  that  one  of  my  most  joyful 
experiences  in  the  North  was  going  out  one  April  day  and  treading 
upon  a  patch  of  ground,  black  and  sodden,  it  is  true,  but  yet  un¬ 
carpeted  with  snow.  It  may  seem  a  slight  experience  to  the  reader, 
but,  after  treading  the  “  white  way  ”  for  seven  long  months,  this 
first  spring-time  contact  with  Mother  Earth  brings  a  feeling  of 
elation  which  is  not  easy  to  describe. 


Those  who  have  carried  over  from  childhood  fantastically  romantic 
ideas  about  the  red  man  of  Canada  still  half-believe  that  he  wears 
feathers  as  a  head-dress,  a  buffalo  robe  to  cover  his  person,  and,  it 
is  fondly  hoped,  a  necklace  made  of  his  enemies’  teeth  !  Perhaps 
the  favourite  illusion  is  that  of  the  Indian,  singing  one  of  his  haunt¬ 
ing,  melancholy  little  songs,  as  he  paddles  his  birch-bark  canoe 
down  the  wide  rivers,  and  across  the  lakes  and  waterways  of  the 
North. 

Yet  in  reality  the  red  man — at  least  in  the  North  and  most  of  the 
North-West — clothes  himself  in  his  own  original  picturesque 
garments  only  when  he  begins  to  be  “  civilized  ”  and  to  live  on 
some  of  the  Reservations,  for  then  these  glories  of  a  past  age  may 
have  some  financial  value  in  their  power  of  attraction.  Even  so,  it 
is,  as  a  general  rule,  only  upon  special  occasions  that  his  gala 
robes  are  worn,  for  the  conventional  European  dress  has  long  ago 
been  accepted  by  the  Indian,  though  it  is  true  that  he  favours 
bright  ties  and  “  Fair  Isle  ”  jerseys,  which  give  something  of  the 
gay  colour  for  which  he  craves.  As  for  the  native  music,  it  is  fast 
dying  out  ;  long  ago  they  adopted  the  "  fiddle  ”  as  their  favourite 
instrument,  and  many  of  them  are  very  proficient  players  ;  this 
instrument  provides  the  music  for  their  numerous  dances.  Louis, 
our  teamster,  was  always  in  great  demand,  as  he  could  play  at 
least  five  different  airs — two  old  Indian  melodies,  and  three  lively 
Scottish  tunes.  Like  most  of  the  players  he  kept  time  by  tapping 
briskly  with  one  foot,  and  swaying  his  body  in  sympathy  with  the 
music,  all  the  time  he  was  playing. 

When  the  fiddle  fails  there  is  always  the  gramophone,  and  there 
are  few  Indian  families  who  do  not  possess  their  little  portable 
'  tin  of  music  ” — as  I  once  heard  an  Indian  describe  the  instrument. 


THE  FACTOR  OF  THE  HUDSON’S  BAY  POST  AT  FORT  CHIPEWYAN,  MR.  JOHN 
JAMES  LOUTIT,  AND  (RIGHT)  MR.  PHILIP  MERCREDI,  WHOSE  ANCESTORS 
HAVE  LONG  BEEN  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE  POST 


Mr.  Mercredi’s  father  was  Factor  for  many  years. 
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I  suppose  this  man  was  so  accustomed  to  thinking  in  terms  of  tinned 
(or  “  canned  ”)  goods  that  “  tinned  music  ”  seemed  the  natural 
description  for  the  sounds  emerging  from  the  gramophone. 

More  significant  than  either  their  clothes  or  music,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  few  self-respecting  Indians  paddle  a  canoe  in  these 
days.  Through  the  advertisement  pages  of  the  various  magazines 
that  find  their  way  into  the  North  he  has  long  ago  discovered  the 
magic  of  the  small  engine,  which  is  so  admirably  suited  for  either 
the  canoe  or  the  skiff.  In  a  great  many  places  throughout  the  North 
the  canoe  is  now  only  used  as  a  “  safety  ”  boat  to  the  small  motor- 
driven  craft  now  so  much  in  use.  They  are  usually  towed  behind 
the  motor-launches,  and  are,  of  course,  very  necessary  when  landing 
in  shallow  water. 

The  outboard  is  the  most  popular  type  of  engine  used,  the 
“  Evinrude  ”  being  much  in  evidence,  and  I  think  there  was  scarcely 
a  trapper  at  Fort  Chipewyan  who  had  not  some  sort  of  engine 
which  he  could  attach  to  his  boat,  whilst  the  Police,  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company,  and  the  Assyrian  traders  possessed  between  them 
three  very  attractive  and  efficient  motor-launches. 

My  husband  once  arranged  a  motor-boat  race  for  the  people 
from  the  “  Dog’s  Head  ”  to  Fort  Chipewyan.  All  the  boats  entered 
were  locally  built,  except,  of  course,  for  the  engines  which  are 
shipped  in,  and  most  of  the  competitors  were  either  Crees,  Chipewyans 
or  half-natives.  I  think  it  is  very  much  to  their  credit  that  they  are 
able  to  construct  these  excellent  boats  in  a  Settlement  so  far  removed 
from  a  town  where  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  supplies  necessary  for 
their  task,  but  it  is  surprising  what  man  can  accomplish  when  cut 
off  from  civilization,  and  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  and  I 
think  Fort  Chipewyan  provides  a  number  of  examples  of  what  can 
be  achieved  in  the  way  of  building  and  transportation  under  rather 
difficult  circumstances. 

I  have  seen  saucepans,  frying-pans  and  grills  which  were  turned 
out  in  the  old  blacksmith’s  shop  on  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s 
premises,  and  they  compare  very  favourably  with  many  of  the 
articles  which  are  to-day  made  by  up-to-date  factories  and  shipped 
to  the  North.  The  snow-shoes  and  the  moccasins  which  some 
of  the  older  folk  make  are  far  superior  to  those  sent  in  by  the 
manufacturers. 

One’s  admiration  for  these  craftsmen  is  increased  when  one 
remembers  that  the  blacksmiths  and  builders,  the  carpenters  and 
builders  are,  for  the  most  part,  people  who  have  never  seen  the 
“  Outside  World.”  Some  of  them  may  have  learned  their  trades  by 
attending  one  of  the  Mission  schools,  but  the  majority  have  ”  picked 
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them  up  from  their  fathers  or  grandfathers,  who,  in  turn,  may 
have  been  taught  by  the  hardy  Scotsmen  who  came  out  with  the 
early  traders  and  apprentices  in  the  old,  pioneer  days  of  the 
“  Adventurers  trading  into  Hudson’s  Bay.” 

It  is  particularly  interesting  to  remark  what  these  people  have 
achieved,  for  it  can  have  been  no  easy  thing  to  teach  the  native 
people  to  follow  a  trade.  Hunting  for  their  food,  and  living  happily 
on  the  wealth  of  the  country,  with  little  thought  for  the  morrow, 
must  come  far  more  easily  and  naturally  to  them,  and  if,  to-day, 
they  earn  their  bread  “  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,”  it  is  because 
we  have  taught  them  to  do  so,  and  automatically,  through  our 
dealings  with  them,  enforce  that  law  by  which  we  are  ourselves 
bound,  except  where  the  good  fortune  of  accident  or  birth  affords 
our  release  from  the  "  curse  of  Eden.” 

Referring  again  to  the  motor-driven  craft  it  is  a  great  surprise  to 
many  people  to  learn  that  this  method  of  transportation  is  so  much 
used  in  the  North.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  motor-boat  is  a  real 
necessity  in  these  far-distant  places,  and  the  reason  is  obvious  when 
one  remembers  that  each  Settlement  which  springs  up  about  a  Fur 
Post  must,  of  necessity,  be  near  the  water,  and  except  on  the  routes 
covered  by  the  few  large  steamers,  the  lakes,  rivers  and  creeks  are 
practically  the  only  means  of  communication  between  one  place 
and  another  during  the  time  of  "  open  water.”  The  dog-train  will 
carry  one  over  land  when  the  trails  are  packed  with  snow,  but, 
when  the  snow  is  gone,  the  skiff  and  canoe  are,  to  those  who  live  in 
these  outposts,  what  the  omnibus  and  the  railway  train  are  to  the 
modern  town-dwellers. 

So  far  do  modern  hustle  methods  reach  out,  that  to-day  they 
have  an  influence  on  the  red  man  of  the  Far  North,  and  in  the  race 
to  get  the  best  price  for  the  winter’s  catch  of  fur,  the  man  with  an 
engine  fitted  to  his  boat  has  a  tremendous  advantage  over  his  rival 
who  has  not  kept  abreast  with  the  times  ;  so  the  trapper  soon  learns 
that  the  most  successful  man  is  the  one  who  can  get  about  quickly, 
and,  if  his  necessity  be  urgent,  he  will  willingly  mortgage  his  forth¬ 
coming  fur  catch  in  order  to  secure  an  engine  for  his  boat. 

From  time  to  time  experiments  have  been  made  with  the  motor- 
sleigh  ;  but,  up  to  the  present,  practical  fur-traders  are  of  the 
opinion  that  in  its  present  stage  it  is  suitable  only  for  short  trips,  or 
for  sport  and  pleasure  in  Northern  towns  where  petrol  stores  and 
repair  "outfits”  are  within  easy  distance.  It  is  of  no  practical 
value,  however,  to  the  traveller  and  trapper,  who  are  often  obliged  to 
journey  hundreds  of  miles  inland,  to  places  where  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  assistance  if  a  breakdown  should  occur.  Certain 
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difficulties  would  also  appear  in  the  matter  of  storing  the  petrol  over 
the  long  trails  that  traverse  sparsely  inhabited  territory,  for  it 
might  not  be  possible  to  carry  a  very  large  supply  ;  nevertheless, 
every  far-seeing  business  man  would  welcome  the  advent  of  a  really 
practical  motor-sleigh,  and  the  perfecting  of  such  a  conveyance 
might  be  well  worth  the  attention  of  such  pioneers  as  Mr.  Ford  or 
Mr.  Morris  of  the  small-car  fame.  Certainly  their  invention  would 
bring  to  the  North  all  the  joy  and  increased  efficiency  that  the 
possibilities  of  the  cheap  small  car  open  up  to  the  average  person 
in  a  civilized  community  whose  financial  resources  are  not  great. 

In  the  meantime  the  only  way  of  getting  about  in  the  North, 
during  the  long  winter  months,  is  on  “  Shank’s  Pony,”  or  by  the 
dog-drawn  sleigh,  and  while  this  method  has  stood  the  test  of  many 
years’  experience,  and  proves  effective  enough,  so  far  as  it  goes,  yet 
it  often  entails  great  hardships  both  to  man  and  beast  and  an 
advancement  on  the  method  seems  long  overdue. 

Not  only  is  the  motor-boat  greatly  in  demand  by  the  trapper 
who  comes  into  the  Settlements  to  trade  off  his  goods,  but  it  is 
indispensable  to  the  trader  who  sets  out  to  secure  the  fur  from  the 
trapper  on  his  own  ground  ;  and  also  the  little  army  of  “  trippers  ” 
who  engage  in  this  occupation  in  the  trader’s  behalf.1  I  doubt  if 
the  popular  “  Dog  Derby  Races”  which  are  held  in  Alaska  and 
various  parts  of  Canada  hold  more  excitement  than  that  experienced 
by  the  participant  traders  in  the  ”  fur  races  ”  which  begin  so  soon 
as  “  open  water  ”  appears. 

1  he  trader’s  object  is  to  be  off  and  away  before  his  rivals  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  making  plans  to  reach  the  trapping-grounds  ; 
but  however  careful  he  may  be  to  preserve  his  secret  the  news  is 
soon  round  the  Settlement,  and  then  the  race  begins  in  earnest. 
Motor-boats  are  stocked  with  provisions,  and  put  into  the  water. 
Tinned  foods,  clothes,  guns,  musical  instruments  and  toys  are 
usually  demanded  by  the  Indian  in  exchange  for  his  "  catch,”  and 

1  The  tripper  is  usually  drawn  from  the  better  educated  of  the  half-breeds,  as, 
indeed,  are  many  of  the  modern  "  Factors  "  in  the  North.  They  are  able  to  speak 
to  the  Indian  in  his  own  tongue,  and  to  understand  his  requirements  ;  usually,  too, 
they  have  a  very  good  knowledge  of  fur,  though  there  are  many  who  protest  that 
the  North  is  not  what  it  was  ”  since  the  white  man  was  dispossessed  of  his  place 
as  head  of  a  Post.  Certain  it  is  that  a  very  great  deal  depends  upon  the  person¬ 
ality  at  the  head  of  the  Post  or  branch,  and  most  people  are  of  the  opinion  that, 
except  in  very  exceptional  circumstances,  the  advantages  of  a  "  white  head  "  far 
outweigh  those  which  may  attend  leadership  by  a  native  of  the  land.  There  have 
been  times  when  the  gambling  instinct,  which  is  very  strong  in  the  Indian,  will  be 
asserted  in  the  half-breed  tripper,  and  it  is  reported  that  this  has  occasionally  led  him 
to  play  for  a  very  high  stake — i.e.  the  result  of  the  "  fur  catch  ” — with  his  customer 
in  the  remote  and  lonely  "  bush.”  The  tripper  runs  all  the  winter  long,  but  the 
Postmanager  (or  Trader)  himself  sets  out  to  make  the  last  bid  of  the  season  at 
"  First  Open  Water.” 
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one  trader  endeavours  to  outdo  another  in  the  novelty  and  attractions 
of  his  “  Outfit.” 

When  I  went  "  Out  ”  on  the  first  trip  of  the  s.s.  Lake  Athabaska 
for  the  1926  season,  three  of  the  traders  set  out  on  one  of  these 
expeditions  on  the  same  day,  and  we  had  a  most  exciting  view  of 
the  race  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer.  There  were  various  specula¬ 
tions  as  to  who  would  be  the  winner.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  “  Factor,” 
John  James  Loutit,  the  white  "  Free-trader,”  Thomas  Woodman, 
and,  I  think,  Sine  Ali,  the  Assyrian  trader,  were  the  participants 
in  the  race.  “  J.J.”  as  he  is  locally  called  was  “  backed”  fairly 
heavily  because  the  ”  H.B.C.”  boat  was  the  more  powerful  of  the 
three  ;  ”  Tommie  Woodman,”  who  is  held  in  affectionate  regard  by 
most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Settlement  who  were  aboard,  was, 
perhaps,  the  ”  favourite,”  whilst  Sine  Ali  had  his  band  of  supporters, 
and  the  fun  on  board  waxed  fast  and  furious.  “  Tommie  ”  and 
"  Sine  ”  were  towed  by  the  steamer  for  some  distance,  which  helped 
to  make  up  for  their  lack  of  high-speed  motor-power  :  when  we 
left  them  the  white  trader  was  well  to  the  fore,  with  “  J.J.”  not  far 
behind,  and  the  Assyrian  boat,  owing  to  motor  trouble,  rather  out  of 
the  running.  The  Indians,  however,  are  very  wise  in  these  days, 
and  whilst  some  might  trade  off  their  furs  to  the  first  arrival,  the 
others  would  wait  to  see  what  the  rival  traders  had  to  offer  before 
parting  with  their  “  catch.” 


I  he  early  spring  days,  before  the  first  steamer  arrives,  are  usually 
given  over  to  the  spring-cleaning  of  the  Settlement  outside  as  well 
as  in,  for  directly  the  snow  begins  to  melt  it  reveals  the  sorry 
spectacle  of  the  winter’s  accumulation  of  empty  tin  cans  and  card¬ 
board  cartons,  which  are  scattered  helter-skelter  all  over  the  ground 
surrounding  the  Settlement.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  Canada 
beyond  the  towns  is  spoilt  by  two  things — mosquitoes  in  the  summer 
and  tin  cans  all  the  year  round  !  It  is  woefully  true  of  Fort  Chipe- 
wyan.  The  Indian,  contrary  to  general  and  more  poetic  belief,  eats 
everything  possible  out  of  a  tin  can,  instead  of  setting  out  in  the 
approved  fashion  armed  with  a  hunting-knife  or  tomahawk.  Fruit, 
vegetables,  meat,  butter,  milk,  all  these  things  and  many  more 
Mr.  Indian  prises  out  of  a  “  can.”  In  consequence,  practically 
every  Settlement  is  disfigured  by  the  sight  of  tins  scattered  about 
in  every  direction.  Every  now  and  again  the  Police  try  to  enforce 
the  idea  of  “  communal  rubbish  heaps,”  but  the  scheme  is  never 
carried  through  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  rather  difficult  thing  to 
enforce,  and  the  people  themselves  are  much  too  indifferent  to  have 
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any  personal  desire  about  the  matter.  They  always  have  thrown 
their  tin  cans  out  of  the  windows  of  the  shacks  when  they  are 
empty,  and  they  will  continue  to  do  so,  if  unchecked,  till  the  end  of 
time.  That  is  the  way  of  things  in  the  North. 

After  some  training  we  actually  managed  to  rouse  Dora’s  enthu¬ 
siasm  on  the  subject  of  an  ungainly  and  widespread  rubbish -heap, 
and  in  time  she  was  as  anxious  as  were  we  to  use  the  hole  which  we 
dig  for  the  purpose  of  burying  the  debris  ;  but  before  long  Indians 
came  and  camped  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  house  and  undid 
all  our  good  work,  and  since  these  Indians  pitched  their  tents  on  the 
same  spot  at  fairly  frequent  intervals,  or,  in  the  winter,  borrowed 
the  old  kitchen  from  Pierre  and  Louis,  we  were  obliged  to  give  in. 
Dora  was  manageable,  but  the  savage  brood  of  Isadore— who,  by 
the  way,  was  reported  to  have  a  streak  of  very  blue  British  blood, 
were  absolutely  beyond  redemption. 

I  have  heard  that  Lord  Byng,  when  he  passed  through  the  North, 
made  some  comments  upon  this  terrible  disfigurement  of  the 
country,  and  that  Fort  Chipewyan  was  considered  to  be  particularly 
guilty  in  this  respect.  I  am  not  surprised  at  this,  but  I  wonder 
what  Lord  Byng  would  have  thought  had  he  arrived  before  the 
annual  “  spring-clean  ”  of  the  Settlement.  For,  headed  by  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  the  whole  Settlement  did  make  one 
glorious  effort  to  present  a  cleanly  aspect  when  the  first  boat  of  the 
season  arrived.  The  Police  Barracks  were,  of  course,  always 
beyond  reproach  in  this  respect,  as  were  the  Missions,  Mrs.  Wood¬ 
man’s  house,  and,  perhaps,  two  other  places  in  the  whole  of  the 
Settlement,  but  every  other  inhabitant  set  sons  or  hired  labourers 
to  work  with  a  rake,  and  practically  every  inch  of  the  ground  was 
cleared  of  rubbish  before  the  first  boat  was  sighted. 


Those  of  the  Indians  who  manage  to  get  into  the  Settlement 
before  the  “  break  up  ”  of  the  ice  usually  camp  with  friends  or  in 
empty  shacks,  or,  if  they  consider  the  weather  to  be  fitting,  thev 
put  up  their  tents,  and  stay  in  the  Settlement  for  the  festival  of 
Easter  at  the  Catholic  Mission,  and  to  await  the  exciting  event  of 
the  arrival  of  the  first  steamboat  of  the  season.  Whilst  waiting  for 
this  red-letter  day  I  would  sometimes  go  in  search  of  flowers, 
accompanied  by  some  of  the  Woodmans’  little  girls,  who  knew  the 
best  places  for  finding  rare  and  coveted  plants,  or  I  went  for  picnics 
in  sheltered  little  bays  along  the  shore,  with  Mrs.  Bryant  and  her 
two  children  for  my  companions.  We  even  found  a  good  place  for 
swimming  and  bathing,  and  before  the  water  was  at  high  level 
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Constable  Johnstone  marked  out  all  the  dangerous  rocks  with  little 
red  flags  stuck  on  to  poles  embedded  in  the  mud,  so  that  we  were 
able  to  indulge  in  this  sport  with  safety.  Before  very  long,  however, 
the  mosquitoes  came  to  put  an  end  to  our  pleasures,  but,  until  their 
arrival,  we  sometimes  enjoyed  three  weeks  of  perfect  conditions 
which  were  absolutely  ideal  for  holiday-making.  The  period  before 

freeze  up  ”  is  also  very  enjoyable,  for  the  summer  pests  have 
gone,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  weather  is  too  cold  for  bathing. 

In  the  old  days  the  Indians  used  to  tell  how  the  Indian  summer 
originated  in  the  following  fashion  :  Nanna  Bijou  sleeps  all  the 
winter  long  in  company  with  the  bear.  But  before  he  settles  down 
to  his  repose  he  sits  in  thoughtful  contemplation,  and  during  this 
time  he  smokes  a  pipe  of  tobacco.  So  large  is  the  pipe  that  it  lasts 
him  for  many  days,  and  this  makes  the  hazy,  warm  weather  which 
precedes  the  winter,  and  which  is  known  as  the  Indian  Summer. 

Nanna  Bijou  was  described  as  being  a  sort  of  “  Second  in 
Command  ”  to  Mitche  Manitou  ;  less  mighty  than  the  latter,  but 
far  more  powerful  than  man,  but  like  to  man  he  is  a  mixture  of 
virtue  and  trickery,  and  his  actions  are  prompted  by  both  good  and 
bad  impulses. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


THE  FIRST  STEAMER  OF  THE  SEASON 

TREATY-TIME  CELEBRATIONS 

THE  advent  of  summer,  and  the  first  arrival  of  the  boats, 
are  often  heralded  by  terrific  storms  at  Fort  Chipewyan. 
Writing  to  a  friend  in  London  in  June,  1925,  I  said  : 

“  We  have  had  some  most  extraordinary  weather. 
The  Settlement  was  swept  with  a  tornado  about  a  fortnight  ago. 
The  blackness  that  enveloped  us  was  almost  like  a  thick  curtain  ; 
we  could  not  see  the  fence  ten  yards  away.  As  for  the  lake,  it  was 
just  a  great  stretch  of  tossing  ‘  white  horses  ’  in  an  inky  well. 
Douglas  said  that,  in  all  his  experience  of  Canada,  he  had  never  seen 
anything  like  it. 

“  The  wind  appeared  to  sweep  in  great  circles  from  one  end  of  the 
Settlement  to  the  other  ;  indeed,  we  heard,  later,  that  Fond  du  Lac 
suffered  too.  One  man  was  caught  out  on  the  lake,  which  is  now 
open  ;  the  poor  fellow  was  simply  lifted — with  his  boat — some  feet 
into  the  air,  whirled  round  and  round,  and  deposited  into  the  lake 
again — upside  down,  but  fortunately  not  on  to  any  rocks  ! 

“  The  lightning  everywhere  was  extraordinary — vivid,  twisting 
ribbons  of  purple,  pink  and  blue,  darting  from  the  heavens  ;  but 
there  was  not  very  much  thunder  .  .  .” 

These  storms  arise  very  suddenly  and  practically  without  warn¬ 
ing.  I  was  out  with  the  Police  party  in  a  motor-launch  on  one  such 
occasion,  when  the  engine  broke  down.  Our  party  might  have  been 
in  sorry  plight  had  not  Jack  Wylie  sighted  us  from  the  shore,  and 
set  out  in  his  own  boat  to  tow  us  home. 

It  was  in  such  a  storm  that  the  first  boat  of  the  season  arrived  in 
1925,  after  my  first  long  winter  in  the  North.  Although  the  lake 
immediately  in  front  of  the  Settlement  was  clear  of  ice,  both  the 
Echo  and  the  Athabaska  River  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  at 
about  the  same  time,  and  remained  ice-locked  within  twelve  miles 
of  the  Settlement  for  nearly  three  days. 

After  the  storm  two  of  the  passengers  from  the  Athabaska 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  Settlement  by  threading  their  way 
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through  the  ice-cracks  in  one  of  the  small  boats  which  the  steamers 
carry  for  emergency  purposes.  It  was  not  a  very  pleasant  journey, 
for  they  were  out  in  the  open  boat  for  over  forty-eight  hours.  One 
of  the  passengers,  however,  was  well  repaid  for  his  enterprise,  and 
for  the  discomfort  which  he  had  borne.  He  was  a  dentist,  and  he 
brought  all  his  professional  “  luggage  ”  in  the  boat  with  him.  For 
two  days  he  did  a  roaring  trade  in  Fort  Chipewyan.  Most  of  us  had 
not  seen  a  dentist  for  well  over  a  year,  and  nearly  everyone  dis¬ 
covered  a  tooth  that  wanted  stopping. 

The  attic  over  the  pool  room  was  commandeered  as  a  dental 
parlour,  and,  considering  all  the  limitations,  some  remarkable  feats 
were  accomplished.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  our  dentist 
friend  to  lunch  ;  it  was  another  stormy  day,  and  after  our  meal  he 
stopped  one  of  my  teeth  with  the  aid  of  the  light  from  a  fluttering 
oil  lamp — and  very  excellent  work  it  was. 

When  the  Echo  finally  put  into  the  Settlement  a  very  disgruntled 
rival  dentist  came  ashore.  There  was  not  a  single  patient  left  for  him ! 

I  he  first  steamer  of  the  season  will  probably  arrive  somewhere 
between  the  20th  of  May  and  the  6th  of  June.  (At  Fond  du  Lac  the 
smaller  boats  that  serve  that  Settlement  do  not  arrive  till  some 
time  later.) 

There  was  tremendous  excitement  just  about  that  time  ;  hours, 
and  sometimes  even  days  before  the  steamer  was  actually  sighted, 
the  people  got  to  know  of  her  coming,  even  before  wireless  sets 
were  installed  in  the  Settlement.  Eager  whispers  go  round  from 
house  to  house  :  “  The  boat  is  coming  !  The  boat  is  coming  !  ” 

The  great  day  itself  is  like  a  Bank  Holiday  here  at  home.  No¬ 
body  does  any  work  ;  the  people  stand  for  hours  on  the  rocky 
promontory  overlooking  the  water,  straining  their  eyes  for  a  glimpse 
of  that  thin,  upward  floating  curl  of  smoke,  which  pronounces  the 
long  period  of  isolation  to  be  over  at  last.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
extraordinary  sensation  that  I  felt  when  1  first  saw  the  boat  coming 
towards  the  Settlement  when  the  winter  was  over.  It  was  as  though 
I  had  awakened  from  a  long,  strange  dream  ;  it  was  like  that  slow 
awakening  into  normal  consciousness  after  deep  sleep ;  hands 
grasp  out  weakly,  to  lay  hold  upon  familiar  things  once  more,  to 
establish  communication  with  those  things  which  have  belonged  to 
one,  so  it  seems,  in  the  dim  ages  past.  It  is  extraordinary  that  a 
little  steamer  can  awaken  so  much  emotion  within  the  heart  ;  and 
yet  it  is,  actually,  a  connecting  link  with  the  world  from  which  one 
has  been  severed  ;  it  is  the  magic  link  that  bridges  the  space  between 
\  ourself  of  the  North  and  Yourself  of  the  Ordinary-Everyday- 
World  beyond  the  sparkling  waters  of  the  lake. 
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As  soon  as  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  boat  is  sighted  the 

Bay  flag  runs  up  and  flutters  a  welcome.  On  each  occasion  that 
the  boat  comes  in  this  custom  must  be  observed,  and  if  it  be  for 
gotten  the  most  unflattering  remarks  are  exchanged  between 
Captain  and  Factor. 

There  is  great  rivalry  between  the  boats  to  be  the  first  to  “  get 
in,”  and,  when  both  arrive  at  the  same  time,  the  excitement  is 
intense.  The  first  boat  always  brought  some  fresh  vegetables  into 
the  Settlement,  and  a  case  or  two  of  oranges  and  apples.  There  is 
always  competition  amongst  the  people  of  the  Settlement  to  secure 
these  luxuries  which  have  been  so  long  denied  ;  it  is  usually  a  case 
of  first  come  first  served,”  and  the  laggards  are  sent  empty  away. 
Later,  one  can  get  a  consignment  of  fruit,  vegetables  or  eggs  only  by 
giving  a  special  order,  and,  owing  to  the  heavy  cost  of  freight  over 
these  long  distances,  there  are  very  few  people  who  can  indulge  in 
such  luxuries. 

On  one  occasion  the  boat  brought  a  hero  to  the  Settlement  in 
Mr.  Boa,  a  representative  of  the  Dominion  Cartridge  Company. 
He  gave  us  a  demonstration,  and  the  Settlement  was  enchanted. 
He  tossed  oranges  in  the  air,  and  shot  them  in  half  as  they  fell 
earthward.  Target  bobbing  about  far  out  on  the  lake  fell  to  his  gun 
with  startling  rapidity  and  monotony.  1  he  people  pronounced 
him  a  wizard-  nothing  less. 

The  boats  usually  put  in  at  the  "  Hudson’s  Bay  Rock,”  though 
there  was  a  simple  wooden  wharf  built  for  the  purpose.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  this  wharf  was  just  being  completed  when  I  first  arrived 
in  the  Settlement.  Writing  home  I  described  the  wharf  and  its 
purpose  in  the  following  way  : 

”...  A  Mr.  R.  who  has  been  staying  in  the  Settlement,  and 
with  whom  my  husband  has  become  very  friendly,  came  to  lunch 
with  us  to-day.  He  is  an  Englishman,  and  a  clever  engineer,  and 
has  been  here  engaged  on  a  Government  commission — in  fact, 
building  a  ‘  Government  wharf  ’  for  the  Settlement.  It  has  been 
somewhat  ironically  described  as :  ‘.  .  .  a  simple,  but  really 
excellent  .  .  .  wharf :  its  only  drawbacks  being  (a)  that  it  is 
situated  in  a  part  of  the  Settlement  where  it  can  be  of  no  real  value 
to  anybody,  and  (b)  that  it  is  in  such  shallow  water  that  no  boat 
larger  than  a  scow  can  get  within  two  hundred  yards  of  it  !  !  ’  The 
Settlement  is  inclined  to  agree  with  this  opinion,  though,  at  the 
moment,  they  are  very  fond  of  their  wharf.  The  general  opinion  is 
that,  if  it  had  been  put  at  the  Company’s  end  of  ‘  Chip,’  the  Assyrian 
traders  and  others  would  have  been  annoyed  (though  the  Com- 
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pany’s  ‘  Rock  ’  seems  to  be  the  most  natural  extension  for  a  wharf, 
both  by  reason  of  custom,  and  because  the  water  is  always  deep  in 
this  place  even  during  ‘  low-water  ’  years).  If  the  wharf  had  been 
built  nearer  the  Assyrians’  ground,  or  near  the  Mission,  the  Company 
might  have  been  put  out — so  it  is  placed  in  just  about  the  middle  of 
the  Settlement,  and  nobody  is  in  the  least  disturbed — and  the  same 
time  nobody  takes  any  notice  of  it — except  to  admire  it  from  afar 
off.  What  will  happen  later  remains  to  be  seen.  Some  think  it 
will  be  useful — in  high-water  years  ;  some  think  it  will  divert  the 
water  from  the  whole  of  the  west  bay  and  leave  the  Assyrians,  and 
possibly  the  R.C.  Mission  stranded  ‘high  and  dry.’  Anyway, 
Mr.  R.  having  accomplished  the  construction  of  the  wharf  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  local  hero  at  the  moment. 

“  Later  in  the  day  a  boat  attempted  to  put  in  at  the  wharf ;  but 
all  the  passengers  and  the  freight  had  to  be  put  off  into  smaller 
boats  and  paddled  in  to  the  '  noble  edifice  ’  because  the  steamer 
could  not  get  near  enough  ;  so  in  future  they  will  probably  go  on 
dumping  everything  and  everybody  at  the  foot  of  ‘  our  ’  rocks,  and, 
when  the  boats  come  in  there  will  be  scrambling  and  hauling  over 
those  same  rocks  as  hitherto.” 

At  another  attempt  to  use  the  wharf  the  steamer  made  away 
with  two  of  the  mooring  posts,  and  left  many  war  scars  on  the 
wooden  construction.  However,  in  spite  of  all  fears,  the  wharf 
proved  to  be  a  considerable  asset  to  the  Settlement  when  the 
water  was  at  a  high  level. 

With  the  arrival  of  summer  such  "  w'ireless  fans  ”  as  we  had 
were  obliged  to  dismantle  their  sets  and  put  them  away,  because, 
for  some  strange  reason,  we  were  never  able  to  get  good  results 
during  the  hot  weather.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  there  were  no 
sets  in  the  Settlement  at  all  until  late  in  1925,  when  the  Corporal  at 
the  Police  Barracks  sent  ”  Out  and  purchased  one  through  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  I  shall  never  forget  the  thrill  with  which 
I  heard  the  call  for  the  first  time  one  winter  night  :  “  C.J.C.A.  : 
The  Edmonton  Journal  Calling  to  the  North  !  ”  In  time  this 
became  familiar,  as  the  Journal  ”  called  the  North  ”  every  Saturday 
night.  Fort  Chipewyan  was  accused  of  being  a  “  dead  spot  ”  for 
wireless  ;  some  blamed  the  enormous  quantity  of  metallic  rock 
surrounding  the  place  ;  others  attributed  the  poor  results  to  the 
brilliance  and  activity  of  the  Aurora  Borealis.  Whatever  the 
reason,  we  were  not  particularly  fortunate  with  our  reception, 
though  sometimes,  in  the  winter,  it  was  quite  clear  and  strong. 
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Pierre  was  very  distressed  when  he  first  saw  a  wireless  set,  and 
advised  me  very  strongly  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this 
new-found  magic  ! 

Broadcasting  is  particularly  useful  to  the  fur-trading  companies 
as  they  are  able  to  keep  their  managers  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  the  market  in  the  world  outside.  Another  special  and  much- 
appreciated  feature  is  the  sending  of  messages  to  relatives  in  the 
North.  It  became  a  regular  thing  to  hear  the  announcer’s  voice 
proclaiming  that  a  certain  young  man  wanted  to  speak  to  his 
parents  at  Fort  MacPherson  from  the  Edmonton  (Alta)  station. 
This  would  immediately  be  followed  with  a  cheery :  “  Hello, 

Mother  !  Hello,  Dad  !  ”  and  three  minutes’  cheerful  conversation, 
which  no  doubt  brought  much  comfort  to  two  brave  people,  away 
in  the  isolated  regions. 

The  Police  were  probably  the  first  with  wireless  at  Fort 
Chipewyan  ;  for  our  Corporal  was  a  born  pioneer.  Like  most  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  force  he  was  a  regular  “  Jack-of-all-trades,”  and  master 
of  quite  a  few  ;  this  accomplishment  is,  in  fact,  very  necessary,  if 
the  "  Mountie  ”  is  to  be  successful  in  the  career  he  has  chosen. 

The  romance  attached  to  this  particular  police  force,  especially 
because  of  the  splendid  part  it  played  in  the  early  history  of  British 
settlement  in  Canada,  still  clings,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  much  of 
his  time  is  spent  in  very  mundane  occupations.  In  the  North, 
particularly,  a  great  deal  of  energy  must  be  expended  upon  securing 
the  necessities  for  daily  existence  ;  supplying  firing,  water  and  fish 
wherewith  to  feed  both  men  and  beasts  attached  to  a  fairly  large 
household,  is  almost  as  much  as  one  man  can  handle.  The  young 
constable  must  learn  how  to  drive  a  team  of  dogs — not  so  easy  a 
task  as  it  might  appear — how  to  pack  a  cariole  for  a  long  journey, 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  how  to  handle  a  motor-boat.  He  must 
understand  the  engine,  too,  for  he  is  his  own  mechanic  if  a  break¬ 
down  occurs.  He  should  be  something  of  a  carpenter,  painter  and 
plumber,  for  he  must  often  carry  out  necessary  repairs  and  altera¬ 
tions  at  his  lonely  Barracks.  It  is  particularly  important  that  he  be 
a  good  lumberman,  fisherman  and  cook,  and  he  will  find  it  to  his 
advantage  if  he  knows  how  to  use  a  needle  and  thread. 

The  Police  are  always  in  charge  of  a  medicine-chest,  and  some¬ 
times  they  are  called  upon  to  make  serious  decisions  which  might 
cause  even  a  medical  man  some  anxiety.  I  have  known  a  case 
where  a  young  man’s  life  was  probably  saved  through  the  amputa¬ 
tion  of  a  wounded  foot  by  an  unskilled  member  of  the  gallant  force  ; 
when  the  doctor  saw  the  case  some  eighteen  months  later  he  pro¬ 
nounced  that  he  "  could  not  have  done  the  job  better  himself  !  ” 
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But  there  are  long,  dull  days  when  the  Police  have  little  to  do 
beyond  endless  “  chores  ”  ;  hanging  thousands  of  fish  on  the 
stockade  for  the  winter’s  “  dog-feed  ”  ;  stacking  endless  billets  of 
wood,  or  repairing  dog-corrals  and  harness.  Our  Mounted  police 
were  never  able  to  get  astride  a  horse  from  one  year’s  end  to  the 
other,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  were  no  horses  to  ride  and 
very  few,  if  any,  of  the  trails  would  have  been  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  True,  we  had  two  good  freight-horses  at  the  Fort,  but  an 
unfortunate  teamster  lost  them  for  us  by  letting  them  go  through 
an  ice-crack,  and,  for  some  time  after  that,  the  only  horse  in  the 
Settlement  was  the  one  that  drew  old  Colin  Fraser’s  sleigh. 

An  extract  from  Corporal  Bryant’s  letter  to  me,  dated  July  27th, 
192b,  gives  some  idea  of  the  daily  routine  of  life  in  the  police  force 
“  ’way  up  North  ” 

“•  •  •  I  finished  taking  the  census1  on  the  27th  of  June,  having 
travelled  1300  miles  from  June  1st  ;  that  means  seventeen  days  of 
actual  travelling.  We  had  very  dirty  weather  almost  the  whole 
time  :  I  travelled  night  and  day,  and  it  was  a  little  bit  of  a  strain 
towards  the  end  to  keep  going.  However,  I  got  through  all  right. 
That  is  the  important  thing. 

I  was  just  back  in  time  for  the  Treaty  payment.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  good  many  petty  little  troubles  which  took  about  a  week 
to  dispose  of.  Then  came  piles  of  office  work  which  had  accumulated 
during  my  absence  ;  Wolf  Bounties,  Fur  Taxes  and  what  not2  kept 
me  very  busy  up  till  the  18th  of  July.  On  the  20th  I  went  down  to 
hitzgerald  with  the  police  boat  and  returned  with  the  scow.  Now 
we  have  to  get  busy  hauling  wood.  After  that  there  will  be  a  few 
little  trips  to  make,  and  then  the  fishing  will  complete  a  busy 
season  for  me." 

So,  while  the  life  of  the  Northern  policeman  may  not  always  be 
quite  so  romantic  as  it  was  in  days  gone  by,  it  will  readily  be  seen 
that  it  is  a  fairly  active  existence,  and  one  that  calls  for  both 
endurance  and  versatility. 

I  once  stayed  at  the  Barracks  in  order  to  hear  the  case  of  a  young 
man  who  was  accused  of  stealing  a  fox  from  his  brother’s  trap. 
The  Police  are  in  their  smart  uniform— the  wearing  of  which  is  not 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  many  of  the  half-breeds,  when  giving  particulars  for 
the  census,  were  pathetically  reluctant  to  describe  themselves  as  anything  but 
(  anadian  or  “  Scottish,”  although,  on  account  of  their  parentage  on  the  one 
side,  they  actually  came  under  the  classification  of  ”  Indian  ”  (N.  American)  of  one 
tribe  or  another,  and  as  such  they  were  required  to  be  registered  in  the  census. 

The  Provincial  Royalty  on  all  furs  taken  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  about 
()  per  cent  of  their  value  (1925-6-7)  according  to  the  local  estimation. 


INDIANS  CROWDING  ROUND  THE  TREATY  PARTY  AT  FORT  CHIPEWYAN 
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practicable  during  many  of  their  occupations — and  in  a  solemn  voice 
the  Corporal  pronounces  the  Court  to  be  open  :  “  In  the  name  of  the 
King.”  Moments  of  interest  and  excitement  are  rare  in  the  Settle¬ 
ment ;  so,  as  the  Court  is  “open  ”  the  majority  of  the  men-folk 
attend.  Ihe  small  room  is  crowded  ;  forms,  and  empty  packing- 
cases  are  pressed  into  use  :  dear  old  Jack  Wylie,  benevolent  if  a 
little  frog-like  in  his  magisterial  capacity,  weighs  the  pros  and  the 
cons,  and  ever  and  anon  consults  with  a  little  red  book,  or  con¬ 
verses  behind  his  hand  with  the  Corporal,  nodding  gravely  between 
whispers.  But  his  judgment  is  sound.  He  knows  his  people  with 
whom  he  is  dealing.  We  adjourn  for  lunch  ;  we  sit  on  the  stairs 
and  talk  about  the  case,  and  after  the  lunch  hour  we  return  to  the 
fray  :  the  case  becomes  a  little  tedious  ;  it  is  necessary  to  state 
every  detail,  through  interpreters,  in  English,  French,  Chipewyan 
and  Cree  !  !  I  am  not  sure  how  long  the  hearing  lasted,  because  I 
retired  at  about  five  o’clock.  The  Police  are  very  fair.  No  one 
must  be  hurried  :  in  all  probability  such  a  lengthy  procedure  kept 
the  Court  busy  for  another  day.  In  any  case  the  prisoner  was 
found  "  Guilty  ”  and  sentenced  to  three  months’  imprisonment. 
But,  except  where  severity  is  demanded,  the  Police  in  the  North 
act  more  as  kindly  monitors  than  as  rigid  representatives  of  the 
law,  and  they  understand  the  failings  and  the  weaknesses  of  the 
people  with  whom  they  have  to  deal. 

So  the  fox-stealing  gentleman  did  not  have  so  very  bad  a  time  : 
in  fact,  since  his  wife  had  just  presented  him  with  a  first  baby,  and 
fretted  in  his  absence,  she  was  allowed  to  come  and  camp  in  a  tent 
within  the  Barrack  grounds  ;  in  the  end  a  jollier  family  party  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  find  in  the  whole  of  the  Settlement. 
The  usual  procedure  was  for  a  prisoner  to  help  with  the  housework 
at  the  Barracks,  and  this  the  trapper  did,  whilst  his  wife  did  the 
mending  and  sewing  for  the  Corporal  and  his  assistant.  Later,  they 
were  sent  over  to  one  of  the  islands  on  parole,  there  to  engage  in 
some  form  of  “  out-door  chore.”  Altogether  this  was  not  a  bad 
way  of  spending  three  months  in  prison,  especially  since  it  was  at  a 
time  when  no  trapping  could  be  done.  But  it  was  a  wise  way  to 
handle  the  case  ;  the  fact  of  conviction  possibly  acted  as  a  deterrent 
to  further  thieving  tendencies,  and  the  young  man  may  have  learnt 
a  first  lesson  in  good  citizenship. 


Any  time  between  June  27th  and  July  12th  may  be  “  Treaty 
time  ”  for  the  Settlement.  Some  time  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Treaty  party,  notices  are  put  up  in  prominent  places  in  the  Settle- 
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ment  stating  what  day  the  party  expect  to  be  in  the  Settlement, 
and  the  site  on  which  they  will  pay  the  Treaty  money. 

Ihe  'lreaty  is  a  gift  of  money  and  goods  to  the  natives,  and 
seems  to  be  in  exchange  for  tribal  rights  which  they  have  signed 
away.  Ihe  money  they  receive  amounts  to  five  dollars  for  each 
child  ;  it  must  cost  some  of  them  more  than  this  amount  to  get  into 
the  Settlement  from  a  long  distance,  for  they  are  sometimes  travelling 
days,  and  even  weeks,  to  the  place  where  Treaty  is  to  be  paid. 
Rations  of  flour,  sugar,  bacon  and  tea,  are  part  of  the  annual  present 
to  the  Indian.  But  the  Indian  is  rather  improvident  ;  some  seasons 
an  individual  trapper  will  have  a  catch  of  fur  valued  at  anything 
from  three  to  five  thousand  dollars  ;  and  in  a  few  months,  if  not 
weeks,  he  has  spent  it  all,  and  returns  to  the  trading-posts  asking  for 
more  credit.  'Ihe  same  spirit  prompts  them  to  hold  enormous 
feasts  for  a  few  days  after  the  Treaty  rations  have  been  distributed  : 
they  are  very  generous  on  these  occasions  ;  neighbours  and  “  non- 
I  reaty  relatives  are  all  invited  to  the  feasts,  which  may  continue 
for  three  or  four  days,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  some  of  those  same 
Indians  will  be  destitute  within  a  short  time,  and  appealing  to  the 
Barracks  for  aid. 

Special  Sick  and  Destitute  ”  rations  are  issued  through  orders 
from  the  R.C.M.P.  They  are  usually  handled  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  though  sometimes  another  firm  will  underbid.  50  lb. 
of  flour,  1  lb.  of  tea,  and  10  lb.  of  bacon  is  the  ration  for  one  month 
in  cases  of  destitution  for  a  hunter  and  his  family.  The  man  is,  of 
course,  expected  to  try  to  add  to  his  larder  by  use  of  gun,  trap  or 
net. 

Ihe  lreaty  party  consists  of  the  Indian  Agent  representing  the 
district  -which  may  be  an  area  of  some  hundreds  of  miles — the 

Indian  doctor,  an  interpreter,  and  possibly  an  official  from  the 
R.C.M.P.  The  doctor  usually  made  two  visits  a  year  at  Fort 
Chipewyan,  and  perhaps  the  same  number  of  visits  were  made  by 
the  Indian  Agent.  How  it  is  possible  for  these  gentlemen  to  be  of 
any  practical  value  to  their  territory  is  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  anyone  who  has  lived  in  the  North,  though  my  husband  fre¬ 
quently  made  the  complaint  that  some  of  them  were  not  so  energetic 
as  they  might  be.  The  bi-yearly  visit  of  the  doctor  is,  of  course, 
a  farce.  Over  and  over  again  there  are  deaths  amongst  the  people 
which  might  have  been  prevented  had  there  been  a  doctor  within 
reasonable  distance  :  over  and  over  again  the  cry  goes  out  :  “  Send 
us  medical  men.  But  nothing  happens.  Either  the  medical  men 
will  not  volunteer  for  work  in  these  lonely  spots,  or  the  expense  of 
establishing  medical  service  at  reasonable  distances  is  too  great. 
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So  practically  the  whole  responsibility  and  burden  falls  on  noble 
volunteers  belonging  to  the  churches,  and  even  these  men  and 
women  are  very  few  and  far  between.  When  1  was  taken  ill  in  1926 
so  far  as  we  were  aware  the  only  help  available,  beyond  the  selfless, 
devoted  nursing  of  Sister  LaMair  from  the  Holy  Angel’s  Convent, 
was  the  “  Indian  ”  doctor,  then  at  Fort  Smith,  a  hundred  miles 
distant,  on  the  one  hand,  or  an  Edmonton  hospital,  which  my 
husband  considered  a  “  safer  bet,”  practically  six  hundred  miles 
distant  on  the  other.  At  any  of  these  isolated  places  one  might  even 
attempt  to  cover  the  hundred  or  so  miles  that  separate  one  Settle¬ 
ment  from  another,  only  to  find  the  one  and  only  medical  man 
absent  on  another  case,  probably  far  away  in  the  bush.  A 
Nursing  Sister  can  do  a  very  great  deal  to  alleviate  pain,  but  she 
cannot  perform  an  operation,  however  urgent  the  case. 

For  the  greater  part  of  my  stay  in  Fort  Chipewyan,  Sister  LaMair 
was  the  only  person  for  many  miles  round  with  any  knowledge  of 
medicine  ;  never  once  did  she  complain  ;  she  was  at  all  times 
ready  to  answer  a  call,  by  day  or  by  night  ;  whatever  the  time  or 
the  place.  No  one  ever  knocked  at  the  door  of  Holy  Angel’s  in  vain. 
Yet  with  so  many  calls  upon  her  ;  such  frequent  and  great  res¬ 
ponsibility  on  her  hands,  a  great  tax  was  imposed  upon  her  strength, 
and  the  little  Sister,  more  than  anyone  in  the  Settlement,  perhaps, 
longed  for  the  presence  of  a  medical  man.  Apart  from  this  it  was, 
of  course,  impossible  for  her  to  be  in  more  than  one  place  at  a  time. 
I  remember  one  white  woman  telling  me  how,  when  her  baby 
arrived,  the  Sister  was  obliged  to  be  away  in  the  bush  attending 
to  a  similar  case  amongst  the  Indians,  and  so  my  friend  was  without 
any  woman  near  who  could  help  her  through  this  ordeal.  She  sent 
a  boy  for  a  very  old  half-breed  woman,  who,  years  before,  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  attending  the  women-folk  about  her  on  these 
important  occasions.  The  old  woman  had  practically  forgotten  all 
she  ever  knew  ;  and,  in  any  case,  native  ideas  were  probably 
somewhat  drastic  ;  an  old  Cree  woman  told  me  that,  amongst  the 
horse-riding  Indians,  the  method  in  vogue  was  to  put  the  mother 
on  horseback  so  soon  as  Nature’s  warnings  told  that  the  expected 
infant  was  soon  to  make  his  entry  into  the  world.  This  was  expected 
to  precipitate  the  event.  On  this  particular  occasion,  however,  the 
patient  instructed  her  attendant  throughout  the  whole  procedure, 
and,  fortunately,  the  story  has  a  very  happy  ending.  I  believe  the 
boy  is  called  Tommy  ! 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  native  people  managed  very  well 
without  white  doctors  in  times  past  ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  contact  with  the  white  man  and  the  adoption  of  many  of  his 
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ways  of  living  may  have  contributed  very  largely  to  modern  native 
ills.  We  may  say  that  they  are  probably  better  without  doctors,  a 
phrase  which  one  often  hears,  but  this  does  not  end  our  responsibility. 
Surely,  too,  the  white  pioneers  of  the  North  are  entitled  to  greater 
consideration. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  a  visit  from  a  doctor  was 
considered,  by  the  Indians,  to  be  a  very  great  happening.  A  tent  is 
erected  outside  the  Barracks  and  directly  the  boat  bringing  the 
1  reaty  party  is  sighted  the  Union  Jack  is  hoisted  near  the  tent  ; 
the  Company  float  their  red  flag,  and  everyone  looks  expectant  and 
happy. 

There  is  usually  a  good  gathering  to  welcome  the  doctor,  for  the 
Indians  have  been  trekking  in  for  many  days,  bringing  with  them 
tents,  bedding,  teams  of  dogs,  pots  and  pans,  and  last,  but  by  no 
means  least — gramophones.  Everyone  has  saved  up  an  ailment  for 
the  doctor  s  attention — if  he  isn’t  too  shy  to  talk  of  his  troubles  at 
the  last  moment  ;  as  a  rule,  however,  the  Indians  make  the  very 
most  of  these  visits,  and  Sister  LaMair  is  there  to  consult  with  the 
doctor,  and  to  get  his  advice  about  certain  of  her  native  patients. 

this  is  also  the  time  for  airing  all  the  grievances  of  the  past  year, 
and  the  Indian  Agent  does  his  best  to  smooth  out  tangles  and  to 
patch  up  quarrels.  Rations  are  then  distributed  and  T  reaty  money 
paid.  Also  the  Chief  of  a  tribe  gets  a  new  suit  of  clothes  from  the 
Government.  The  Cree  Chief  whom  I  saw  one  year  had  a  sort  of 
naval  uniform  issued  to  him,  with  a  peaked  hat  to  match,  and  much 
gold  braid.  He  was  tremendously  proud  of  himself  in  his  Govern¬ 
ment  suit,  and  strutted  round  the  Settlement  feeling  a  very  fine 
fellow  indeed.  Everywhere  he  walked  he  was  followed  by  an 
admiring  crowd.  The  Chief  is  invited  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  his 
tribe  with  the  Government  party,  and,  if  he  has  any  grievance, 
efforts  are  made  to  set  matters  aright. 

When  the  half-breeds  begin  to  acquire  racial  self-consciousness 
they  are  usually  anxious  to  give  up  accepting  the  yearly  Treaty. 

1  his  is  a  good  sign,  because  it  shows  a  spirit  of  independence,  and 
a  wish  to  establish  themselves  as  responsible  citizens,  instead  of 
continuing  as  Wards  of  the  Government.”  By  accepting  a  lump 
sum  from  the  Government  in  full  payment  of  such  liability  as 
exists  the  native  person  immediately  becomes  “  free  of  the  Treaty.” 
Sometimes  a  peculiar  position  occurs  where  one  or  two  brothers  in 
a  family  take  Treaty  and  the  rest  do  not. 

Whatever  the  merits  or  defects  of  the  Treaty  may  be,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  a  vast  section  of  the  native  people  would  be  sorry 
to  see  its  payment  discontinued,  not  so  much  for  any  possible 
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advantage  accruing  to  themselves,  but  because  the  payment  of  the 
1  reaty  is  made  an  occasion  for  one  of  the  most  celebrated  festivities 
in  the.  Indian  calendar.  There  are  dancing  and  singing  and  the 
gathering  of  friends  ;  sometimes  the  celebrations  are  continued  for 
a  fortnight. 

Except  for  the  absence  of  swings  and  roundabouts,  the  scene 
from  a  distance  reminds  one  of  Hampstead  Heath  on  a  Bank 
Holiday.  Ihere  are  tents  dotted  about  everywhere  :  the  Blackfeet 
usually  pitched  their  camp  on  a  ridge  of  rock  opposite  my  kitchen  ; 
and  from  their  quarters  the  perpetual  sound  of  the  tom-tom  pro¬ 
nounced  that  their  favourite  guessing  game  was  in  progress.  The 
Crees  usually  camped  on  the  lake  shore,  and  the  Chipewyans, 
perhaps,  on  a  clearing  in  the  bush.  The  children  play  happily 
together  ;  usually  there  are  a  good  many  children  in  each  family. 
I  remember  that  in  one  small  tent  the  family  numbered  twenty 
persons.  Restriction  of  families  is  unknown  in  the  North  ;  we  had 
three  families  with  forty-five  children  between  them. 

d  he  Chief  of  the  Crees  used  a  tepee,  as  did  some  of  the  councillors 
of  the  Blackfeet  tribe,  but  most  of  the  people  brought  bell-shaped 
and  square  tents  similar  to  those  used  by  soldiers  when  camping 
out. 

At  night-time  little  curls  of  smoke  float  upward  from  the  numer¬ 
ous  fires  ;  and  round  the  fires  the  old  people  sit  laughing  and  talk¬ 
ing,  whilst  the  young  folk  dance  and  play  games.  Concertinas  are 
played  by  some  of  the  revellers  ;  some  remain  true  to  the  fiddle. 
Mouth-organs  are  very  much  in  evidence,  and  the  strains  of  the 
gramophone  are  everywhere  heard.  The  Indians  have  a  great 
liking  for  Harry  Lauder,  and  records  of  “  Roamin’  in  the  gloarn- 
in  are  nearly  always  in  request  when  the  head  of  the  family  sets 
out  to  buy  tinned  music  ”  for  the  home.  “  As  your  hair  grow'S 
whiter,”  "  Just  a  song  at  twilight,”  and  "  Oh  Hel—  oh  Hel—  oh 
Helen  dear,  be  mine  ?  ”  are  also  great  favourites,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  purchaser  to  understand  the  language  in  which 
the  song  is  written  to  ensure  his  appreciation.  "  Clementine  ”  is  a 
favourite  song  with  the  children,  and  if  they  are  unable  to  speak  a 
word  of  English  they  can  usually  join  in  the  chorus  of  “  Oh,  my 
darling  ;  oh,  my  darling,  Clementine.” 

Once  or  twice  I  saw  an  interesting  display  of  Indian  dancing 
during  festive  occasions  ;  the  exhibition  I  most  appreciated  was  a 
performance  of  the  ”  Red  River  Jig,”  which  was  given  by  two 
Indian  men  and  two  half-breed  women  in  Edmonton.  The  dance 
speeds  up  as  it  progresses,  until  the  flying,  twinkling  feet  appear 
scarcely  to  touch  the  ground  ;  it  takes  a  very  accomplished  dancer 
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to  become  proficient  in  the  “  Red  River.”  The  most  important  of 
the  old-time  native  dances  are  : 

The  Calumet  Dance 
The  War  Dance 
The  Chief’s  Dance 
The  Set-out  Dance 
The  Dead  Dance 
The  Prisoner’s  Dance 
The  Return  Dance 
The  Spear  Dance 
The  Marriage  Dance 
The  Sacrifice  Dance. 

They  were  originally  danced  on  the  occasions  which  their  titles 
indicate,  but  I  believe  they  are  seldom  seen  to-day.  I  was  told  that 
the  performance  of  certain  native  dances  was  prohibited  by  the 
Police,  since  they  were  found  to  have  an  undesirable  influence  on 
the  dancers. 

It  is  said  that  Albert  Bay,  B.C.,  is  one  of  the  few  places  left  to-day 
where  weddings  are  conducted  by  the  Indians  in  accordance  with 
ancient  ritual.  The  ceremonies  are  much  intermixed  with  Christian 
rites,  but  the  dances  remain.  At  a  recent  marriage  the  festivities 
opened  with  two  or  three  native  dances.  The  first  was  performed 
by  the  mother  and  the  grandmother  of  the  bridegroom.  This  is  the 
Dance  of  Gratitude,  and  signifies  that  the  women  of  his  family  are 
pleased  to  receive  the  bride  into  their  tribe. 

I  have  seen  a  version  of  the  ”  Sun  Dance  ”  given  at  Treaty-time 
celebrations,  but  as  a  rule  the  common  "  Tea  Dance  ”  is  much  in 
favour.  The  name  simply  implies  that  a  brew  of  tea  is  constantly 
in  readiness  for  the  dancers — usually  on  a  stove  in  the  centre  of  the 
circle,  and  the  revellers  dance  round  the  stove.1  The  old  set  dances, 
“  square  ”  dances,  waltzes  and  fox-trots  are  now  much  in  favour 
with  the  native  people. 

There  are  many  pure  French  names  on  the  ”  Treaty  List,”  and 
this  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Missions 
have  long  been  established  in  the  North,  and  each  child  bom  into 
that  faith  is  given  what  the  Indians  call,  a  “  Church  ”  name.  Often 
the  people  have  two  distinct  names — one  known  in  the  church  and 
one  to  the  tribe.  One  of  our  Crees,  for  instance,  answered  both  to 

1  A  great  deal  of  tea  is  taken  in  the  North  both  by  Indians  and  half-breeds. 
The  Police  have  rations  of  tea,  coffee  and  also  barrels  of  lime  juice:  this  is  an  old 
custom,  and  is  intended  as  a  preventative  for  scurvy,  which  may  be  contracted 
owing  to  the  lack  of  vegetable  foods. 
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the  name  of  Joe  Cardinal  and  also  “  Breechclont  ”  ;  Joe  Jacarroo  was 
also  Two  Skin.  Others  were  registered  under  names  that  showed 
both  Indian  and  French  (or  Anglo-Saxon  origin),  as  Pierre 
Sweepagaham,  Alec  Loonskin,  Paul  Whiteknife,  Vincent  Wagwan, 
Pierre  Denigoo,  Joseph  Wakakayka,  Nakissay  Fortin,  Joseph 
C  heeskilnee,  and  Pierre  Rabaska  (the  latter  name  meaning  or  being 
derived  from  “  Athabaska  ”). 

A  Chipewyan  Chief  at  Fond  du  Lac  was  simply  Chief  William  ; 
one  Chipewyan  from  another  part  of  the  country  was  Chief  Jonas 
Laviolette. 

Some  of  the  people  bore  such  names  as  Santa  Claus,  Little 
Cheesy,  Baptiste  Ratfat,  Jig-in-Hell,  Old  Whitehead,  Wandering 
Spirit  and  Dummy  ”  Pilche,  who  was  deaf  as  well  as  dumb,  but 
carried  on  his  trade  as  a  trapper  in  spite  of  his  infirmities. 

Ihe  Indians  have  a  great  respect  for  the  members  of  the  Treaty 
party  ;  except  amongst  a  few  rare  tribes,  there  is  left  to  them  little 
of  that  spirit  of  pride  and  independence  which  marked  their  race  ; 
therefore  they  look  to  the  white  man  to  shoulder  their  burdens  and 
responsibilities,  and  the  Treaty  party  represents  the  Power  to 
which  they  can  appeal  for  help  or  support.  The  most  simple  Indian 
still  looks  upon  the  “  King  in  England  ”  as  a  sort  of  “  Great  Chief,” 
though  in  all  probability  he  would  not,  to-day,  express  the  idea  in 
precisely  that  term  ;  those  who  represent  the  King,  such  as  the 
Governor-General,  he  considers  to  be  slightly  lesser  chiefs,  and  so 
on,  all  down  the  scale.  When  Lord  Byng  was  expected  in  the 
North  our  Indians  all  referred  to  the  event  as  the  coming  of  the 
“  Big  Boss,”  ( Ookimah ). 

In  spite  of  a  tendency  to  rely  upon  white  authority  which  we  find 
in  many  of  the  Indians  and  half-natives,  there  are,  each  year,  an 
increasing  number  of  them  who  awaken  to  a  sense  of  citizenship, 
and  evince  a  wish  to  share  its  responsibilities  as  well  as  its  privileges. 
In  the  outlying  Settlements  they  urge  for  education  for  their 
children  on  the  lines  of  the  education  provided  for  the  children  who 
live  in  the  more  populated  areas,  and  during  the  Great  War  (1914-18) 
there  were  splendid  young  half-breeds  from  Fort  Chipewyan  who 
volunteered  for  service.  Three  of  their  number,  at  least,  went 
“  overseas  ”  ;  Jerry  Letendre  and  one  of  the  Cardinal  family 
returned  with  decorations  for  military  service,  and  Frank  Heron, 
who  was  Interpreter  at  the  Barracks  during  my  stay  at  Fort  Chipe¬ 
wyan,  did  splendid  work  as  a  dog-driver  and  trainer  in  Russia. 

I  believe  there  was  one  other  who  paid  the  Great  Price. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


TRAIN  DOGS  AND  FUR-BEARING  ANIMALS 
MINERAL  PROSPECTS  AHEAD 

IT  is  impossible  to  think  of  the  North  without  recalling  the 
dogs  of  the  North,  those  wonderful  beasts  upon  whom  Man  is 
so  much  dependent  during  the  long  winter,  and  to  whom  he 
too  often  shows  a  lack  of  gratitude,  and  even  of  human 
decency.  I  shall  never  forget  seeing  these  “  huskies  ”  as  they  are 
called,  gathered  together  on  sharp,  frosty,  moonlight  nights.  They 
would  sit  in  the  snow,  forming  a  complete  circle,  and  all  with  their 
noses  pointed  to  the  heavens.  Then  the  leader  gives  out  a  long, 
doleful  call ;  the  high,  wailing  note  echoes  and  re-echoes  all  through 
the  Settlement,  and  his  companions  take  up  the  song  until  they  are 
all  howling  in  unison.  As  soon  as  one  pack  starts,  the  others  follow, 
until  every  dog  from  our  Post  to  Colin  Fraser’s — a  distance  of  over 
a  mile — is  “  singing  ”  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  Howl  upon  howl 
rends  the  air,  now  loud,  now  soft,  dying  away  to  a  low  crooning, 
then  swelling  back  with  renewed  volume.  One  outstanding  voice 
will  take  up  the  theme,  then  wave  upon  wave  of  sound  follows. 
This  is  the  Music  of  the  North — the  Huskie  Chorus. 

The  traditional  treatment  meted  out  to  “  cats  on  the  London 
tiles  ”  is  nothing  by  comparison  with  the  swift  retribution  that 
comes  to  the  “  huskies  ”  from  disgruntled  owners  and  “  dog- 
mushers  ”  who  are  awakened  from  their  slumbers.  Billets  of  wood 
are  flung  out  into  the  midst  of  the  dark  circles  from  whence  these 
strains  of  “  sweet  music  ”  are  heard  ;  if  the  missiles  fall  wide  of  the 
mark  the  “  musher  ”  will  as  likely  as  not  leave  his  bed,  and  descend 
into  the  midst  of  the  “  choristers,”  brandishing  a  heavy  club  or  a 
stinging  dog-whip  to  some  purpose,  till  the  “  huskies  ”  slink  away, 
howling  with  pain,  as  a  result  of  their  master’s  visitation. 

As  a  general  rule  these  dogs  of  the  North  are  treated  very 
brutally  ;  if  the  whip  be  substituted  for  the  stick  it  is  only  because 
the  animals  can  stand  more  punishment  from  this  weapon  without 
fear  of  their  being  seriously  injured  and  thus  incapacitated  for  work. 
And  yet  they  are  fine  creatures,  pulling  their  loads  bravely  while 
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there  is  breath  left  in  their  bodies,  and,  for  reward,  if  accident 
overtake  them  on  their  trail  when  far  from  human  habitation,  their 
worn-out  bodies  are  liable  to  be  used  as  “  dog-feed  ”  for  the  rest  of 
the  team  ;  sentiment  has  no  place  in  the  life  of  the  North,  and  too 
often  white  men  fall  easily  into  the  ways  of  the  country,  instead  of 
trying  to  effect  a  change  whilst  their  impressions  are  fresh  and 
vivid  and  enthusiasm  is  keen. 

The  Northern  dogs  are  often  accused  of  cowardice,  and  I  fear  the 
term  is  not  entirely  unmerited,  for  1  have  seen  the  whole  pack  turn 
on  one  dog  and  literally  tear  him  to  shreds.  After  that,  1  learned 
that,  when  a  huskie  fight  commences,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to 
leap  into  the  midst  of  the  combatants  with  the  first  weapon  that 
comes  to  hand,  and  separate  the  victim  from  the  assailants  at  all 
costs  ;  for  dogs  are  valuable  assets  in  the  North  ;  they  may  realize, 
at  a  sale,  anything  from  thirty  to  over  a  hundred  dollars,  but  the 
service  they  render  to  the  people  of  this  territory  is  one  that  is  far 
beyond  monetary  valuation. 

So  nervous  are  these  "  huskies  ”  that  the  young  pups  are,  at  first, 
unmanageable  when  they  are  put  into  the  traces  at  a  few  months 
old.  They  are  terribly  frightened,  and  scatter  about  in  all  directions, 
yelping  piteously.  But  since  so  much  of  their  young  life  is  spent 
tied  to  a  stake  in  the  ground,  they  early  acquire  the  habit  of  pulling 
hard.  Their  first  “  trip  ”  is  usually  made  with  "  Old-timers  ”  in 
the  harness  with  them,  so  they  soon  begin  to  understand  what  is 
required  of  them.  Their  marching  orders  are  simple  :  "  Eau  ” — to 
the  right  :  “  Chow  ” — to  the  left,  and  “  Marche  ” — forward.  These 
terms  are  slightly  different  in  various  parts  of  the  country  ;  in  all 
probability  varying  with  different  tribes,  in  the  first  instance. 

There  were  four  “  huskies  ”  born  at  the  Post  soon  after  my 
arrival;  I  took  care  of  them  and  christened  them  "Derry  and 
Toms  ’’  and  "  Bubble  and  Squeak.”  They  were  delightful  little 
creatures,  and  I  soon  became  very  attached  to  them,  receiving  in 
return  a  faithful  devotion  which  was  most  touching.  We  kept  only 
about  fifty  dogs  at  our  Post,  however,  and  young  pups  were  quickly 
sold  to  the  trappers,1  so  that,  fond  as  one  might  become  of  the 
little  creatures,  a  parting  was  always  inevitable.  Yet  it  was  hard 
to  see  them  go — for  I  knew  that  we  had  taught  them  to  trust 
mankind,  and  that  they  were  likely  to  receive  a  bitter  awakening. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  the  dogs  have  an  inherent 
fear  of  man,  and,  when  running  loose,  will  fly  at  his  approach, 

1  While  a  dog  will  fetch  as  little  as  30  dollars  in  the  summer,  and  100  dollars 
perhaps  in  the  winter,  it  has  been  possible  to  demand  and  get  as  high  a  price  as 
500  dollars  in  the  winter  for  a  really  good  dog. 
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expecting  the  inevitable  billet  of  wood  to  be  flung  in  their  direction, 
or  to  hear  the  whistle  of  the  cruel  dog-lash  as  it  whirls  through  the 
air  before  descending  upon  their  shrinking  forms. 

It  is  regrettably  true  that  the  dogs  have,  very  occasionally,  been 
known  to  turn  traitor  :  it  may  be  that  resentment  for  the  inhuman 
treatment,  which  they  have  received  throughout  generations  at  the 
hands  of  man,  may  be  stored  within  their  group-consciousness, 
occasionally  finding  an  outlet  in  revenge  upon  the  man  immediately 
within  their  power  ;  or  it  may  be,  simply,  that  the  “  wolf-strain  ” 
within  them  suddenly  becomes  the  dominant  force,  and  seeks 
fulfilment  of  a  natural  desire. 

One  terrible  tragedy  occurred  at  Chesterfield  Inlet  whilst  I  was 
in  the  North  :  for  some  unknown  reason  a  train  of  dogs  belonging 
to  the  Barracks  turned  on  Mrs.  Clay,  the  wife  of  the  police  sergeant, 
and  so  badly  was  she  hurt  that  death  took  place  within  a  short 
time.  It  was  a  ghastly  experience  for  the  young  constables  at  the 
Barracks,  for  the  Sergeant  was  away  on  duty  at  the  time,  and  there 
was  no  help  near.  Everyone  in  the  North  was  horrified  and  dis¬ 
mayed  at  this  sorrowful  happening,  and,  for  very  fear,  I  am  afraid 
that  many  of  our  people  treated  their  dogs  even  more  brutally  than 
before.  Yet,  whilst  they  may  occasionally  kill  a  member  of  their 
own  or  another  pack,  such  a  terrible  tragedy  as  I  have  described  is 
rare  in  the  history  of  the  North,  and  usually  the  dogs  are  fairly 
tractable  and  respond  to  kind  treatment. 

We  had  one  black,  smooth-haired  bitch  which  might  have  been 
related  to  any  breed  under  the  sun.  This  “  Lady,”  as  we  called  her, 
was  fond  of  running  off  into  the  bush  by  herself,  and  invariably 
returned  with  her  face  literally  bristling  with  porcupine  quills, 
after  a  bout  with  one  of  these  unassailable  opponents.  It  was 
a  terrible  business  to  get  the  quills  out,  and  “  Lady  ”  was  half  mad 
with  pain  and  fear,  but  she  always  allowed  my  husband  to  perform 
the  painful  operation,  and  between  us  we  nursed  her  on  two  occasions 
when  she  almost  lost  her  life  through  indulging  in  these  strange 
combats. 

Nansen  gives  the  following  vivid  description  of  a  trip  with  sleigh- 
dogs  : 

Came  Johansen  with  two  other  sledges,  always  shouting  to  the 
dogs  to  pull  harder,  always  beating  them,  and  himself  hauling  to 
get  the  sledges  over  the  terrible  ridges  of  ice.  It  was  undeniable 
cruelty  to  the  poor  animals  from  first  to  last,  and  one  must  often 
look  back  on  it  with  horror.  It  makes  me  shudder  even  now  when 
I  think  of  how  we  beat  them  mercilessly  with  thick  ash-sticks 
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when,  hardly  able  to  move,  they  stopped  from  sheer  exhaustion. 
It  made  one’s  heart  bleed  to  see  them,  but  we  turned  our  eyes 
away  and  hardened  ourselves.  It  was  necessary  :  forward  we  must 
go,  and  to  this  end  everything  must  give  place.  It  is  the  sad  part  of 
expeditions  of  this  kind  that  one  systematically  kills  all  better 
feelings,  until  hard-hearted  egoism  remains.  When  I  think  of  all 
those  splendid  animals  toiling  for  us  without  a  murmur  as  long  as 
they  could  strain  a  muscle,  never  getting  any  thanks,  or  even  so 
much  as  a  kind  word,  daily  writhing  under  the  lash  until  the  time 
came  when  they  could  do  no  more  and  death  freed  them  from  their 
pangs  ;  when  I  think  of  how  they  were  left  behind,  one  by  one,  up 
there  on  those  desolate  ice-fields  which  have  been  witness  to  their 
faithfulness  and  devotion,  I  have  moments  of  bitter  self-reproach.” 

Alas,  men  easily  fall  into  the  ways  of  the  North  ;  and  after  a  few 
years  these  cruelties  are  as  nothing  :  it  is  only  the  truly  great 
people,  such  as  Nansen,  who  are  able  to  keep  spiritual  realization 
alive  within  them  in  the  face  of  the  hardness  of  the  country.  I  have 
heard  it  said  how  our  well-loved  little  Sister  LaMair,  who  was 
often  compelled  to  travel  by  dog-sleigh  to  her  patients,  would  plead 
earnestly  with  the  “  dog-mushers,”  begging  them,  “  if  they  must 
beat  something,”  to  beat  her  and  not  the  dogs.  I  remember  my 
own  protests  and  sorrows,  and  those  of  other  white  women  in  the 
territory,  who  could  never  look  upon  the  brutality  displayed  all 
about  them  and  remain  unmoved  :  yet  it  seemed  that  one  was 
practically  helpless  against  the  power  of  the  North,  where  progress 
moves  with  slow,  dragging  footsteps,  and  where  new  ideas  are  as 
unwelcome  as  they  are  rare. 

Speaking  of  these  dogs  of  the  North  Mr.  Stefansson  says  : 

“  The  thing  that  impresses  a  stranger  in  the  country,  and  one  to 
which  a  person  of  any  feeling  or  imagination  does  not  soon  grow 
callous,  is  the  cruelty  and  thoughtlessness  with  which  dogs  are 
treated  in  the  North.  It  is  a  common  thing  that  they  are  not  fed 
all  summer,  and  some  therefore  die  of  starvation,  whilst  most  of 
them  survive  only  as  living  skeletons,  until  the  approach  of  Fall 
makes  it  necessary  to  feed  them  up  in  order  that  they  may  have 
some  strength  for  the  coming  winter.  And  it  is  not  merely  that 
they  are  never  fed — to  show  kindness  to  a  dog  is  an  unheard-of 
thing.  If  he  merely  passes  your  tent  door,  walking  along  and 
minding  his  business,  it  is  good  form  for  you  to  seize  a  hatchet  or  a 
hammer,  or  anything  that  is  near,  and  throw  it  out  to  see  if  you  can 
hit  him.  If  you  happen  to  knock  an  eye  out  or  break  a  leg,  it  is 
considered  an  excellent  joke,  unless  the  dog’s  particular  owner 
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should  be  near,  in  which  case  he  is  offended  ;  not  because  he  feels 
for  the  dog,  but  merely  because  he  thinks  that  showing  offence  may 
give  him  some  chance  of  recovering  damages.  Some  of  the  white 
men  treat  the  dogs  little  better  than  the  average  Indian  or  half- 
breed,  but  a  dog  used  to  kindness  is,  nevertheless,  a  thing  that  I  do 
not  remember  seeing.  The  result  is  that  the  poor  dogs,  who  always 
expect  a  kick,  will  always  receive  your  approach  with  a  snarl.  By 
buying  some  of  these  dogs  and  using  them  myself,  I  have  found  that 
even  after  this  sort  of  bringing  up  they  quickly  become  under  kind 
treatment  as  friendly  as  our  house-dogs  at  home. 

Most  of  the  men  who  composed  our  crews  owned  dogs,  and 
when  we  left  Athabaska  Landing  these  to  the  number  of  twenty  or 
so  followed  us  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  river  frequently 
curves,  and  the  boat  channel  generally  lies  now  along  one  bank  of 
the  stream  and  now  along  the  other.  The  poor  dogs  seemed  to 
think  each  time  our  boat  swung  to  one  side  of  the  river  that  we 
were  about  to  land  there,  and  those  on  the  far  side  would  accordingly 
take  the  water  and  swim  over  to  us  and  land  ;  but  soon  the  boat 
channel  would  take  us  across  the  stream  again,  and  again  the  dogs 
would  take  the  water.  The  poor  animals  were  weak  from  hunger, 
but  had  they  known  how  to  husband  their  strength  they  could 
probably  have  followed  us  a  good  many  days  ;  as  it  was  they  began 
to  drop  out,  one  by  one,  and  be  left  behind,  many  of  them  no  doubt 
eventually  to  die  of  starvation.” 

These  extracts  describe  accurately  the  treatment  meted  out  to 
the  Northern  dogs  ;  though  I  am  glad  to  say  I  have  occasionally 
seen  cases  where  the  treatment  is  kind.  Usually  owners  forget  that 
dog-running  in  summer  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  same 
occupation  in  winter,  and  the  poor  beasts  are  never  spared.  On 
one  occasion,  when  I  was  travelling  on  the  s.s.  Athabaska  in  the 
summer,  a  half-breed  insisted  on  his  four  dogs  "  running  the  banks  ” 
all  the  long,  hot  day,  rather  than  pay  the  small  fee  required  to  take 
them  on  the  scow  which  we  towed.  Their  efforts  to  keep  up  with 
the  steamer  were  pathetic,  and  to  add  to  their  difficulties  piles  of 
driftwood  had  frequently  to  be  negotiated,  or  the  “  path  ”  came  to 
an  end,  and  they  were  forced  to  make  a  detour  through  the  bush 
Only  one  dog  managed  to  “  make  the  boat  ”  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
The  owner  wras  not  in  the  least  concerned.  ”  The  others  may  find 
their  way  back  to  the  shack  in  time,”  he  said— regardless  of  the 
fact  that  no  one  would  be  near  the  shack  for  possibly  twro  or  more 
weeks. 

During  the  spring-time,  when  the  animals  to  be  used  for  the 
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winter’s  meat  supply  were  roaming  about  the  surrounding  bush, 
the  order  went  forth  from  the  Barracks  that  all  dogs  were  to  be  tied 
up.  This  was  a  necessary  precaution  because  they  frequently 
attacked  the  steers,  but  the  method  of  their  imprisonment  was 
cruel  in  the  extreme.  Although  there  might  still  be  a  little  snow  on 
the  ground  there  was  not  sufficient  to  make  it  possible  to  use  the 
sleighs,  so  the  dogs  had  no  work  to  do,  and  therefore  they  received 
no  exercise.  The  Police  themselves  set  a  good  example  by  building 
corrals  with  a  “  run  ”  for  each  dog  ;  so  that  their  animals  had  both 
shelter  from  the  burning  sun,  and  plenty  of  opportunity  for  exercise. 
(It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  make  one  large  corral  and  a  “  run  ” 
for  different  trains  of  dogs  to  share  because  they  are  sure  to  fight 
and  probably  one  or  two  will  be  lost,  though  usually  one  can  put 
dogs  that  run  in  the  same  train  together  in  one  corral— in  some 
cases  with  the  exception  of  the  “  leader  ”  of  the  train,  who  is  often 
hated  by  his  fellows,  and  attacked  on  the  least  provocation.)  Mr. 
Woodman  also  made  some  sort  of  accommodation  for  his  train 
dogs,  but  the  rest  of  the  Settlement  tied  their  animals  to  a  stake  in 
the  ground  and  left  them  there  literally  for  weeks  at  a  time.  Some 
would  have  the  decency  to  tie  the  animals  near  the  shelter  of  the 
bush ;  here  they  had,  at  least,  protection  from  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  sun,  though  the  flies  and  mosquitoes  drove  them  almost 
insane.  At  our  end  of  the  Settlement,  however,  there  was  no 
bush  near,  and  the  poor  wretches  were  tied  out  on  the  blazing 
rocks,  from  which  the  snow  had  melted,  or  on  a  dry,  sandy  stretch 
near  the  lake-side.  True,  they  received  their  one  fish  a  day,  and 
possibly  a  drink  of  water  ;  but  no  one  thought  it  necessary  to  keep 
them  supplied  all  the  long,  hot  day  with  the  means  of  quenching 
their  thirst,  and  I  have  seen  the  poor  wretches  lying  in  sight  of  the 
lake,  parched  tongues  lolling  from  their  mouths,  and  a  world  of 
pleading  in  their  eyes.  Sometimes  they  would  go  almost  mad  with 
the  heat,  and  at  such  times  it  was  almost  dangerous  to  go  too  near 
them  :  I  have  seen  these  dogs  foaming  at  the  mouth,  struggling 
and  straining  at  their  chains  in  a  pitiful  effort  to  free  themselves. 
It  was  useless  to  secure  them  with  rope  or  leather,  for  they  soon  bit 
through  these  bonds,  however  stout  they  might  be  ;  I  have  even 
known  one  powerful  beast  to  break  a  chain.  Frequently  they 
would  work  all  night,  digging  an  enormous  hole  in  the  ground,  and 
finally  uprooting  the  stake  to  which  they  were  tied,  and  escaping 
with  this  heavy  shackle  in  tow.  They  might  be  free  in  the  bush, 
in  doubtful  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  for  some  two  or  three  days, 
even  if  they  managed  to  get  away  from  the  Settlement  with  their 
weighty  encumbrance  ;  but  as  a  rule  hunger  drove  them  back  ; 
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or  they  were  found  and  brought  home  again,  to  be  secured  with 
firmer  bonds,  and  probably  to  receive  a  beating  for  the  trouble  they 
had  caused. 

Day  after  day  have  I  carried  pails  full  of  snow,  and  thrown  them 
down  in  heaps  beside  the  suffering  prisoners,  and  the  savage  joy 
with  which  they  have  licked  and  licked  again,  till  every  vestige  of 
snow  had  disappeared,  more  than  repaid  me  for  the  tedious  labour. 

bierce  though  these  dogs  may  be  they  readily  respond  to  humane 
treatment  ;  my  own  huskie  ’  Lion,  which  I  adopted  after  finding 
him  half  dead  from  starvation  and  the  wounds  left  to  him  from  a 
fight  with  a  coyote,  was  so  devoted  that  even  the  two  cats  which 
we  kept  in  the  house  were  safe  under  his  protection  ;  he  knew  that 
they  belonged  to  us,  and  were  therefore  entitled  to  his  respect  and 
guardianship.  What  is  more,  he  challenged  any  other  dog  in  the 
Settlement  to  come  near  the  house  whilst  the  cats  were  taking  their 
daily  airing  on  the  verandah.  Such  restraint  from  a  “  huskie  ”  is 
rather  remarkable  ;  and  yet  this  particular  animal  was  feared  as 
being  the  most  fierce  train  dog  in  the  Settlement.  He  was  terribly 
jealous,  and  Jackie,  a  favourite  dog  with  us,  and  one  of  the  finest 
workers  that  the  Company  possessed,  was  his  chief  enemy.  Lion, 
who  was  a  good  worker  himself,  was  even  jealous  of  “  Jackie’s  ” 
accomplishments  on  the  trail,  and  the  two  fought  on  every  possible 
occasion.  \  et,  on  the  rare  occasions  when  they  were  allowed  into 
the  house,  they  behaved  in  the  most  polite  manner,  and  never 
allowed  their  differences  to  cause  embarrassment  to  their  host  and 
hostess.  It  is  very  rarely  that  a  “  huskie  ”  ventures  into  the  build¬ 
ings,  unless  it  be  to  steal — and  make  a  hasty  departure  ;  but 

Jackie  and  Lion  were  always  ready  to  enter  at  our  invitation, 
and  only  once,  when  “  Jackie  ”  stole  a  choice  preserved  ham,  did 
our  visitors  let  us  down  in  any  way. 

On  one  occasion  Lion  was  taken  over  a  hundred  miles  away  from 
the  Settlement  ;  but  he  found  his  way  back,  over  creek  and  lake 
and  snow-bound  bush  country,  and  finally,  about  ten  days 
after  his  departure,  he  found  his  way  back  to  the  Settlement.  I 
found  him  one  evening  lying  out  on  the  verandah,  weak,  wounded 
and  almost  exhausted,  but  yet  with  the  least  flicker  of  triumph  in 
his  bushy  tail. 

On  the  whole  dogs  belonging  to  the  big  companies  have  a  better 
time  than  those  belonging  to  individual  trappers  ;  they  may  get 
beaten,  and— except  at  the  Barracks— badly  “housed,”  but  at 
least  they  get  regular  feeding.  The  ration  is  two  fish  a  day  in  the 
winter,  when  the  animals  are  in  harness,  and  one  fish  a  day  in  the 
summer  months  when  they  are  not  able  to  wrork.  If  a  dog  belongs 
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to  a  poor  hunter  he  may  have  a  very  bad  time  :  the  more  ignorant 
and  thoughtless  of  the  people  will  even  turn  their  dogs  adrift  when 
summer  comes,  and  allow  the  dogs  to  fend  for  themselves  to  the 
best  of  their  ability.  On  the  whole  the  winter  is  much  the  best 
time  for  these  animals,  and  when  they  are  well  treated  they  really 
enjoy  working  :  we  often  used  Lion  for  hauling  water  from  the 
lake,  and  the  moment  the  jingle  of  bells  proclaimed  that  bis  harness 
was  being  taken  from  its  nail,  he  would  prance  about  in  high  glee, 
and  could  hardly  remain  still  whilst  the  traces  were  adjusted. 

To  draw  a  sleigh  laden  with  from  four  to  six  hundred  pounds  in 
weight  a  train  of  five  dogs  is  considered  sufficient,  but  for  a  larger 
load,  or  when  a  skiff  is  being  used  on  the  ice,  seven  dogs,  at  least, 
are  required.  In  Fort  Chipewyan  and  the  surrounding  country  the 
dogs  are  harnessed  in  single  file  ;  the  sleigh  is  simply  a  board  lying 
flat  on  the  snow  without  runners,  and  protected  with  stout  canvas 
covering  at  the  sides  and  back  ;  the  board  is  turned  up  at  the 
end,  being  shaped  like  an  enormous  ski.  In  some  parts  of  the 
North  the  dogs  run  in  fan-formation,  whilst  the  sleighs,  which  are 
mounted  on  runners,  are  larger  than  those  used  at  Fort  Chipewyan. 
This  method  of  travelling  is  comfortable  and  speedy — when  one 
considers  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  An  experienced  “  dog- 
musher  ”  can  cover  thirty  to  forty  miles  a  day  quite  easily,  though 
much  depends  on  the  state  of  the  weather  ;  three  to  twelve  miles  is 
a  hard  day’s  task  under  certain  conditions.  One  Brother  from  the 
Mission  once  travelled  the  hundred  miles  from  Fitzgerald  to  Fort 
Chipewyan  in  what  he  called  a  “  long  day.”  This  probably  meant 
fifteen  hours  on  the  trail.  Old  Peter  Loutit,  a  famous  “  dog-musher  ” 
in  his  day,  has  done  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  two  days  ;  one  of 
our  trappers  named  William  Flett  claimed  to  have  covered  three 
hundred  miles  in  four  days,  running  behind  his  dogs  all  the  time, 
and  our  famous  friend  Colin  Fraser  ran  from  Fort  Chipewyan  to 
the  place  where  Grouard  now  stands,  in  all  a  distance  of  some 
ninety  miles,  in  one  day.  Half  of  the  time  he  was  on  snow-shoes. 

In  breeding  dogs  for  the  trail  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that 
animals  with  heavy  fur  are  essential  for  the  work  ;  a  short-haired 
dog  suffers  much  from  cold  during  the  winter,  for,  of  course,  they 
have  to  sleep  out  in  the  snow,  and  no  protection  is  provided  for 
them  ;  it  is  necessary,  too,  that  they  should  have  well-covered, 
hairy  feet,  for  gripping  the  icy  trail. 

It  is  a  pretty  sight  to  see  a  dog  team  coming  at  full  tilt  across  the 
lake,  making  for  home  with  all  speed.  So  deceptive  is  the  surface 
of  the  ice  that  men  and  dogs  will  sometimes  quite  suddenly  disappear, 
although  running  over  what  appears  to  be  a  perfectly  level  expanse 
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of  ice.  The  first  time  I  saw  this  happen  I  set  out  for  the  Settlement 
in  great  haste,  thinking  that  the  travellers  had  fallen  through  an 
invisible  ice-hole,  but,  before  I  had  gone  far  to  summon  help,  I  saw 
a  dog’s  head  reappearing,  then  another,  and  another,  till  the  full 
train  and  its  attendants  were  once  more  in  view. 

Picturesque  though  this  method  of  travel  may  be,  however,  I,  for 
one,  would  rejoice  to  see  the  advent  of  the  motor-powered  sleigh, 
for  even  if  this  innovation  meant  the  final  extinction  of  our  friend 
the  train  dog,  yet  would  there  be  much  comfort  in  the  thought  that 
the  sorrows,  cruelties  and  humiliations  to  which  this  poor  beast  is 
so  often  subject  could  no  more  distress  him  in  that  blissful  Elysium 
which  must  surely  be  reserved  for  all  the  noble  army  of  dogs  who  go 
by  the  name  of  “  huskies.” 


This  question  of  the  treatment  of  dogs  in  the  North  is  very  near 
to  the  subject  of  the  fur-bearing  creatures,  and  since  their  fate  was 
so  constantly  in  my  mind  during  the  two  years  I  spent  at  Fort 
Chipewyan,  a  record  of  my  impressions  of  the  country  would  not 
be  complete  without  some  reference  to  the  trapping. 

On  every  hand  I  was  surrounded  by  reminders  of  this  industry  : 
indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fur  trade,  there  would  hardly  be,  at  the 
present  time,  any  excuse  for  settlement  in  this  part  of  the  North. 
Everyone  is  dependent,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  this 
trade  for  their  very  livelihood.  The  Missionaries  are  there  to 
minister  to  the  trappers  and  traders,  and  their  children  :  the 
presence  of  the  police  is  necessary  for  much  the  same  purpose,  and 
to  see  that  the  laws  relating  to  game  and  the  fur-bearing  animals 
are  not  infringed. 

Day  by  day  I  saw  the  trappers  coming  in  from  the  trail  with 
their  sleighs  laden  with  harvest  from  the  traps.  I  saw  the  pelts 
drying  in  the  fur  rooms  of  the  Company,  and  I  watched  them  being 
pressed  and  packed  and  despatched  to  London.  I  witnessed  the 
keen  rivalry  between  the  various  trading  concerns  to  secure  the 
pelts  ;  and  I  listened  to  the  talk  of  the  people  of  the  Settlements, 
and  the  subject  seldom  varied  from  the  one  theme — Fur. 

Over  here  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  how  much  a  part  of  the 
whole  business  of  life  is  this  frantic  effort  to  secure  the  fur.  To  a 
great  majority  of  the  people  who  have  never  been  into  what  we 
call  the  ”  Outside  World  ”  their  entire  experience  is  centred  round 
this  industry.  I  believe  that  close  association  with  the  primary 
stages  of  the  trade  invariably  has  a  very  brutalizing  effect  on  those 
engaged  in  the  work.  You  will  hear  men,  who  are  otherwise  the 
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most  kind-hearted  creatures,  telling  horrible  jokes  and  tales  of  the 
traplines  without  a  qualm.  I  hey  are  simply  blind  to  the  miserable 
tragedy  of  the  animal  kingdom  which  is  behind  each  story  they 
have  to  tell. 

I  remember  very  well  walking  through  the  bush  one  day  in 
early  winter  ;  crisp,  white  snow  carpeted  the  ground  :  the  deep 
blue  of  a  cloudless  sky  glanced  through  a  break  in  the  pine  trees. 
It  was  very  beautiful  :  very  still.  There  was  no  wind,  and  not  a 
tree  stirred.  Yet  there  was  something  sinister  in  the  silence  :  it 
seemed  as  if  the  whole  country-side  waited  for  a  mighty  or  terrible 
event. 

And  then,  a  shriek  of  pain  and  ghastly  fear  breaks  the  calm  of  the 
scene  before  me  ;  a  piteous,  long-drawn  yell  of  agony,  rending  the 
heart  as  would  a  cry  from  the  lips  of  man.  The  sound  echoes  and 
re-echoes  through  the  trees  ;  and  then  a  hideous  silence  falls  over 
all.  It  is  as  though  Nature  waited  in  suspense  for  the  next  terrible 
appeal  from  her  stricken  creature.  During  that  silence  I  waken  to 
the  fact  that  the  trapping  season  has  started  to-day.  Beneath  the 
pure  white  snow,  cruel  steel  jaws  wait  to  seize  their  prey-  the 
beautiful  creatures  of  the  wild.  Bait  of  fish  and  meat  has  been 
cunningly  prepared,  and  still  more  cunningly  set  ;  leading  on  the 
unwary  ones  to  torture  and  to  death.  But  there  can  be  no  sting  in 
Death  when  it  comes  bringing  merciful  release,  after  long,  long 
hours  of  torture  and  fear. 

Over  and  over  again  one  hears  the  argument  that  these  animals 
do  not  suffer  as  would  man  under  similar  circumstances.  Personally, 

I  think  this  is  a  very  presumptuous  statement  to  make,  and  in 
spite  of  those  who  claim  “  scientific  ”  knowledge  of  the  matter  I 
believe  the  idea  is  without  any  sound  foundation  in  fact,  though  it 
may  act  as  soothing  syrup  to  those  who  do  not  care  to  have  their 
tranquillity  disturbed  by  having  to  face  unpleasant  facts.  It  is, 
however,  only  after  realization  that  a  remedy  can  be  effected  :  and 
it  is  hoped  that  such  realization  has  ended  the  horrible  practice  of 
bear-baiting  which  Mr.  Peter  Gunn  told  me  was  quite  common  in 
his  day.  Cowie  gives  the  following  description  of  such  a  scene  : 

hive  or  six  ‘  young  bucks  ’  on  foot  and  armed  with  spears  only, 
surrounded  a  two-year-old  grizzly  bear  in  a  hollow  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  outside  the  camp  and  tormented  the  brave  brute.  One  would 
prod  him  in  the  rear,  upon  which  the  bear,  facing  quickly  about, 
made  after  his  fleeing  foe  ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  about  to  overtake 
that  one  than  another  lad  would  give  him  a  fresh  poke  behind  :  and 
so  the  game  went  on  merrily  till,  the  alarm  being  sounded,  they 
ceased  their  baiting  and  gave  him  the  happy  despatch  from  his 
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torments,”  and  Cowie  adds  the  comment  :  “  Cruelty  thy  name  is 

man,  whose  inhumanity  to  brute  has  been  exercised  on  countless 
thousands.  But  these  lads  were  merely  training  for  war.  .  .  .” 

According  to  present  methods  of  trapping  it  is  inevitable  that 
great  suffering  is  inflicted  on  the  fur-bearing  creatures.  A  success¬ 
ful  trapper  will  sometimes  have  nearly  two  hundred  miles  of  trap- 
lines  to  patrol,  and  it  takes  some  days  to  traverse  that  trail  on 
snow-shoes,  or  with  dogs,  stopping  every  now  and  again  to  secure 
the  victims  and  to  re-set  the  traps.  If  an  animal  be  caught  on  the  first 
day  that  the  man  starts  out  to  cover  his  lines,  the  poor  wretched 
creature  is  likely  to  linger  on  in  misery  for,  perhaps,  two  days  and 
nights,  dying  by  very  slow  degrees  of  pain  and  privation.  How  can 
any  scientist  prove  that  these  poor  unfortunate  victims  do  not 
suffer  nameless  tortures  from  the  wounded  limbs,  while  life  still 
lingers  in  their  bodies  ? 

Sometimes  the  “  snapping  ”  of  the  jaws  of  the  trap  will  make  so 
deep  a  cut  that  it  is  not  a  very  difficult  matter  for  the  victim  to 
gnaw  through  the  limb  and  make  his  escape.  So  dear  is  freedom  to 
the  creatures  of  the  wild  that  they  prefer  to  sacrifice  a  limb  rather 
than  to  lose  their  liberty.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  poor  creatures, 
after  freeing  themselves  from  the  trap,  die  of  pain  and  exhaustion 
a  few  feet  from  the  scene  of  their  capture.  I  have  seen  pelts  which 
are  decreased  in  value  for  this  reason.  Whatever  the  circumstances, 
have  we  human  beings  any  right  to  exact  this  toll  of  suffering  from 
the  animal  kingdom  ?  In  my  opinion  nothing  can  justify  such 
gross  misuse  of  our  power.  People  do  not  like  facing  up  to  this 
aspect  of  the  fur  trade  ;  some  do  their  very  best  to  persuade  the 
fur- wearers  that  it  is  all  a  very  pleasant  business,  and,  if  confronted 
with  realities,  they  will  shelter  behind  the  time-worn  phrase  :  “  Oh  ! 
But  Nature  herself  is  cruel  !  ”  as  if  that  were  excuse  enough  for  any 
barbarity  that  we  humans  care  to  perpetrate. 

And  the  extraordinary  part  of  the  whole  business  is  that  there,  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  fur  industry,  it  was  the  exception,  rather  than 
the  rule,  for  fur  to  be  worn,  except  as  a  trimming  for  ”  artegie  ”  or 
“  parka  ”  collars — just  as  people  wear  it  on  their  coats  in  other 
countries  ;  sometimes  it  is  used  as  a  decoration  round  the  edges  of 
hoods  for  the  head,  or  to  “  liven  ”  a  pair  of  moccasins  or  gloves. 
At  no  time  did  I  find  it  necessary  to  resort  to  the  wearing  of  fur. 
Nearly  everyone  wore  good,  woollen  clothing,  knitted  “  pull¬ 
overs,”  stout  mackinaw  coats,  and  perhaps  a  waistcoat  of  moose  or 
caribou  skin  ;  the  latter  were  usually  made  from  the  skins  of 
animals  shot  for  food,  though  at  certain  times  of  the  year  the  skins 
were  useless  for  this  purpose  on  account  of  the  numerous  holes 
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made  by  a  fly  that  pierces  the  animal’s  skin  and  lays  its  eggs  beneath 
the  surface. 

Over  the  woollen  and  cloth  clothing  we  found  that  the  best 
protection  from  the  icy  winds  that  blew  across  the  lake  was  an 
overcoat  of  very  fine,  closely-woven  canvas,  or  light  tarpaulin. 
Our  Police  were  issued  with  a  fur  coat  each,  but  it  was  very  rarely 
that  I  saw  them  worn.  When  there  is  no  wind  one  of  the  most 
comfortable  outdoor  garments  for  the  North  is  a  coat  made  from  a 
Hudson’s  Bay  hive  Point  Blanket,  though  this  is  insufficient 
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protection  when  there  is  a  blizzard  blowing,  for  even  a  slight  wind 
will  pierce  through  the  texture. 

Many  explorers  have  testified  to  the  fact  that  fur  does  not 
necessarily  make  the  best  wear  for  the  Arctic  regions.  Dr.  Nansen’s 
comments  on  this  subject  are  interesting  in  the  extreme.  He  says  : 

“  Although  we  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  wolf-skin 
garments  were  too  warm  for  travelling  in,  we  took  them  with  us  all 
the  same  on  our  first  trip,  and  wore  them,  too,  to  a  certain  extent  : 
but  we  soon  discovered  that  they  were  always  too  warm,  and  caused 
undue  perspiration.  By  absorbing  all  the  moisture  of  the  body  they 
became  so  heavy  that  they  made  an  appreciable  difference  in  the 
weight  of  our  loads,  and,  on  returning  from  our  three  days’  absence 
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from  the  vessel,  we  were  so  wet  that  they  had  to  be  hung  for  a  long 
time  over  the  saloon  stove  to  dry.  To  this  was  added  the  experience 
that  when  we  took  them  off  in  the  cold,  after  having  worn  them  for 
a  time,  they  froze  so  stiff  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  them  on  again. 
The  result  of  all  this  was  that  I  was  not  very  favourably  disposed 
towards  them,  and  eventually  made  up  my  mind  to  keep  to  my 
woollen  clothes,  which  I  thought  would  give  free  outlet  to  the 
perspiration.  Johansen  followed  my  example.  Our  clothes  then 
came  to  consist  of  about  the  following  :  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  two  woollen  shirts  (Jaeger’s)  ;  outside  these  I  had  a  camel’s- 
hair  coat  and  last  of  all  a  thick  rough  jersey. 

“  Instead  of  the  jersey  Johansen  wore  what  is  called  on  board 
ship  an  '  anorak,’  of  thick  homespun,  provided  with  a  hood  which 
he  could  pull  forward  in  front  of  his  face,  and  made  after  an  Eskimo 
pattern.  On  our  legs  we  had,  next  to  the  skin,  woollen  drawers, 
and  over  these  knickerbockers,  and  loose  gaiters  of  close,  Norwegian 
homespun.  To  protect  us  from  the  wind  and  fine-driven  snow, 
which,  being  of  the  nature  of  dust,  forces  itself  into  every  pore  of 
woollen  fabric,  we  wore  a  suit  made  of  a  thin,  close  kind  of  cotton 
canvas,  and  consisting  of  an  upper  garment  to  pull  over  the  head, 
provided  with  a  hood  in  Eskimo  fashion,  and  a  lower  one  in  the 
shape  of  a  pair  of  wide  overalls.” 

A  winter  garment  which  I  found  most  practical  was  a  tunic 
covering  me  from  neck  to  hem,  which  I  made  from  a  Jaeger  blanket. 
Over  this  I  wore  a  coat  of  the  wind-proof  material  already  des¬ 
cribed,  an  airman’s  helmet  lined  with  wool,  and  a  pair  of  knee- 
length  moccasins,  which  my  husband  designed,  and  which  I  found 
to  be  the  best  protection  for  the  legs  that  I  saw  in  the  North.  In¬ 
side  the  moccasins  I  wore  two  pairs  of  stockings,  and  a  pair  of 
“  duffles,”  which  are  coverings  for  the  feet  only,  made  from  blanket 
cloth.  Sometimes,  when  riding  in  the  cariole,  I  took  the  precaution 
of  providing  myself  with  hot-water  bottles,  but,  on  the  whole,  I 
think  they  were  more  trouble  than  they  were  worth,  for  they  very 
quickly  turned  cold. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  when  one  is  running  with  dogs  or  travelling 
on  snow-shoes  all  day  long  furs  are  much  too  heavy  for  comfortable 
wear.  Even  as  a  protection  when  riding  in  the  cariole,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  a  fur  rug  is  more  welcome  than  the  eiderdown  robe,  which  is  so 
popular  in  the  North.  At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  denied  that 
in  some  countries — Russia,  for  instance — fur  is  much  worn  ;  whether 
from  choice  or  necessity  I  am  unable  to  say,  though  I  should  think 
that  if  there  were  drawbacks  to  the  wearing  of  fur  in  one  country, 
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they  would  exist  equally  in  another.  Some  of  the  Eskimo,  too,  use 
fur  clothing  very  largely  :  a  popular  fashion  with  these  people,  and 
one  which  probably  originated  for  a  very  sound  reason,  is  to  wear 
the  fur  next  to  the  skin  with  the  hair  inside,  next  to  the  wearer’s 
body.  Sometimes  another  fur  garment  is  worn  over  the  first,  this 
time  with  the  hair  outward,  thus  ensuring  both  warmth  and  an 
elegant  appearance.  The  Eskimo  woman  is  a  good  sempstress  : 
I  was  told  that  if  one  watched  some  of  the  older  ladies  at  work  one 
would  undoubtedly  have  the  impression  that  the  gum-chewing 
habit  had  a  firm  hold  in  the  North.  In  this  the  onlooker  would  not 
be  entirely  wrong,  but  in  the  particular  instance  the  ladies  would 
not  be  chewing  gum.  When  the  sewing-thread  was  exhausted 
Madame  would  take  the  “  gum  ”  from  her  mouth  ;  it  would  grow 
longer,  and  longer,  as  she  pulled,  until  it  revealed  itself  as  a  lengthy 
strip  of  caribou-hide.  With  this  Madame  sews  the  moccasins 
together,  and  she  avers  that,  by  such  method,  the  seams  are  entirely 
watertight.  But  this  practice  is  not  particularly  good  for  the 
teeth,  as  a  sight  of  some  stunted  and  jagged  remnants  will  proclaim. 
A  form  of  chewing-gum  has  long  been  known  to  the  Indian,  who 
takes  the  solidified  resin  from  the  pine  tree  and  uses  it  for  this  purpose. 

Entirely  apart  from  the  question  of  whether  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
wear  fur,  one  is  faced  with  the  fact  that  fur  certainly  represents  a 
fair  proportion  of  Canada’s  wealth,  and  that  thousands  of  people 
are  dependent  on  the  trade  for  their  very  livelihood.  In  many 
Northern  Settlements  barter  and  exchange  in  fur  is  still  the  only 
method  of  conducting  a  commercial  undertaking  that  the  people 
understand.  Often,  indeed,  there  is  very  little  money  at  all  in  the 
Settlement.  At  Fort  Chipewyan  I  only  remember  one  occasion  on 
which  I  handled  money  at  all,  and  that  was  when  my  “  cook  ” 
asked  to  be  paid  in  cash  instead  of  “  goods,”  and  I  obtained  some 
money  from  the  Company  for  this  purpose. 

A  few  of  the  native  trappers  are  becoming  more  modern  in  their 
views,  and  demanding  cash  for  their  skins,  but,  generally  speaking, 
the  old  method  still  holds  good.  Perhaps  an  Indian  woman  will 
require  a  new  hat.  She  goes  to  one  of  the  traders,  chooses  the  hat, 
and  the  price  is  added  to  the  family  account.  In  time  the  husband, 
brother  or  father  pays  the  value  of  that  hat — in  fur. 

Whilst  I  was  in  the  North  an  enterprising  Canadian  from  the 
South  conducted  a  “  restaurant  ”  in  the  Settlement  for  a  short  time. 
This  Mr.  Cummings  brought  in  a  portable  cinematograph  outfit, 
which  worked  in  some  mysterious  fashion  by  a  hand-driven  oil- 
machine.  His  price  for  admission  was  one  muskrat-skin  for  each 
person.  I  doubt  if  anyone  in  the  Settlement  would  have  thought  of 
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putting  a  cash  value  on  the  show.  (Unfortunately  there  were  only 
three  performances  :  in  the  first  place  the  Indians  were  somewhat 
suspicious  of  this  display  of  white  man’s  magic,  and  in  the  second 
place  the  machine  refused  to  work  after  the  third  attempt,  so  Mr. 
Cummings  packed  up  and  moved  on — a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man.) 

It  will  readily  be  seen,  that  the  fur  trade  is  a  very  vital  part  of 
life  in  the  North  ;  yet  there  are  many  enthusiastic  humanitarians 
who  talk  of  their  immediate  hope  of  “  sweeping  the  whole  trade 
away,”  as  though  it  were  the  work  of  a  moment.  I  greatly  fear  that 
their  vision  is  limited,  or  rather  that,  in  looking  forward  some 
hundreds  of  years  ahead,  they  ignore  the  practical  remedies  for  the 
evils  of  this  trade,  which  are  lying  close  at  hand.  Much  as  one 
would  like  to  see  a  complete  reformation,  I  think  the  only  practical 
way  of  bringing  this  about  is  by  gradually  absorbing  the  people 
into  other  trades,  and  by  bringing  improved  methods  to  the  present 
system  of  collecting  the  fur.  One  such  an  improvement  is  the 
”  humane  ”  trap  :  another  is  the  fur  farm  :  the  more  universal 
establishment  of  the  latter  is  almost  inevitable,  as  other  Canadian 
industries  increase,  and  the  fur  becomes  more  difficult  to  obtain. 

I  discussed  the  “  humane  ”  method  with  Mr.  Woodman,  and  he 
once  sent  out  for  two  such  traps,  made,  I  believe,  by  Messrs.  Reming¬ 
ton,  of  America.  These  traps  release  a  poison  the  moment  the  jaws 
spring  together  :  the  victim  is  at  once  inoculated  and  dies  almost 
immediately,  and — so  far  as  man  is  able  to  ascertain —without 
pain.  The  fur  is  unimpaired  by  the  poison,  so  the  trap  is  as  satis¬ 
factory  from  a  commercial  point  of  view  as  are  the  terrible  instru¬ 
ments  of  torture  at  present  in  vogue. 

Mr.  Woodman  hoped  to  persuade  the  trappers  to  use  these  traps 
instead  of  the  old  type.  Unfortunately  the  Indians  and  half- 
breeds  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  asserting  that  :  “  What 
had  done  in  the  past  would  do  quite  well  for  the  future.”  They 
were  also  frightened  of  the  poison  in  the  traps,  fearing  to  harm 
themselves,  though  the  trader  showed  them  how  to  set  the  instru¬ 
ment  without  fear  of  causing  themselves  injury.  Two  white  trappers 
tried  the  new  method  for  a  little  while,  and  readily  testified  to  their 
efficiency,  but  since  the  trap  was  a  little  more  trouble  they  “  just 
couldn’t  be  bothered  ”  ;  and  soon  went  back  to  the  old,  inhumane 
methods.  It  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  bring  about  any  sort  of  reforma¬ 
tion  in  the  lonely  wastes  of  the  North.1 

1  Things  move  very  slowly  in  the  North.  In  my  husband’s  office  I  have  seen 
books  being  ruled  by  hand  just  as  they  were  in  Cowie’s  time  (1867).  Custom  and 
long  tradition  rule  :  there  is  a  saying  amongst  the  people  of  Fort  Chipewyan  which 
proclaims  that  :  "  Nothing  can  be  done  in  the  North  which  has  never  been  done 
before  !  "  Many  seem  to  really  believe  this  to  be  the  case. 
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In  my  opinion  the  use  of  some  trap,  similar  to  that  which  I 
have  described,  should  be  made  compulsory  if  a  licence  is  to  be 
issued  at  all  ;  the  old  traps  should  be  surrendered,  and  it  should  be 
a  punishable  offence  for  either  Indian  or  white  man  to  be  found 
using  them.  This  would  be  one  step  forwards  towards  making  the 
conduct  of  this  trade  more  compatible  with  present-day  progress 
and  a  more  humane  civilization. 

It  is  not  possible,  at  the  present  time,  to  dispense  with  the  fur 
trade.  The  companies  are  responding  to  a  demand  ;  there  are 
people  who  will  wear  fur  whatever  the  cost  ;  but  where  those 
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same  people  will  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  a  plea  for  “  total  abolition,” 
many  of  them  would  listen  eagerly  to  plans  for  securing  the  fur 
without  inflicting  pain  on  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is  time,  now, 
that  the  reforms  which  we  have  brought  about  in  the  slaughter¬ 
house  were  extended  to  the  traplines,  and  in  my  opinion  the  big  fur 
traders,  who  have  undoubtedly  played  a  noble  and  patriotic  part  in 
the  past,  and  contributed  very  largely  to  the  development  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  have  before  them  a  splendid  opportunity  of 
setting  the  lead  to  their  followers,  in  the  establishment  of  methods 
of  securing  the  fur  which  are  more  in  keeping  with  the  modern 
humane  outlook. 

In  a  properly  organized  fur  farm  the  animals  live  under  prac- 
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tically  normal,  natural  conditions  ;  they  are  killed  instantaneously, 
and  only  when  required  ;  in  fact,  whatever  may  be  said  against  the 
fur  farm,  it  holds  no  more  horrors  than  do  the  up-to-date  and  well- 
ordered  stock-yards  or  poultry  farms.  Of  course,  the  farms  would 
have  to  be  under  proper  supervision.  One  place  which  my  husband 
and  I  inspected  was  no  “  farm  ”  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word  ;  it 
was  started  for  the  rearing  of  silver  foxes,  and  the  animals  were 
cooped  up  in  tiny  wire  cages,  where  they  paced  up  and  down  all  day 
long,  pining  and  fretting  at  the  unaccustomed  confinement.  The 
wire  from  the  enclosure  was  inserted  some  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  at  night  the  foxes  spent  most  of  the  time  burrowing 
down  till  they  reached  below  the  wire,  and  finally  came  up  in  the 
bush  outside  the  cage.  Usually  their  freedom  was  of  short 
duration,  for  as  a  rule  they  were  recaptured  and  imprisoned.  No 
doubt  that  farmer  would  learn,  in  time,  that  the  animal’s  fur  would 
be  less  valuable  as  a  result  of  this  method  of  “  farming,”  but  the 
advice  of  a  trained  man  could  have  saved  him  much  trouble  and 
expense  during  the  time  of  his  “  apprenticeship,”  and  the  animals 
themselves  would  have  been  saved  much  discomfort. 

Undoubtedly  some  form  of  fur-farming  will  ultimately  be  widely 
established  ;  and  as  a  method  of  reform  on  the  present  system  I,  for 
one,  would  rejoice  to  see  this  change  brought  about.  The  far- 
seeing  men  will  take  care  to  be  first  in  the  field,  and  to  them  will 
fall  the  ”  plums.”  Canada  is  a  coming  country  ;  she  is  opening  up 
on  every  side  ;  the  prairie  has  already  been  made  to  “  blossom  like 
the  rose,”  and  soon,  before  so  very  many  years  are  past,  the  land 
that  is  now  traversed  by  traplines  will  be  yielding  mineral  treasures 
to  her  staunch  and  enterprising  people.  1  he  presence  of  mica  in 
the  North  -so  useful,  I  believe,  in  many  modem  industries — has 
long  been  known  to  the  Indians,  who  used  it  hundreds  of  years  ago 
m  the  making  of  ornaments  ;  there  is  oil  in  abundance,  which  our 
Indians  professed  to  bum  in  its  natural  state,  having  discovered 
this  possibility  by  accident.  Coal  is  to  be  found  on  the  south  shore 
of  Lake  Athabaska,  at  the  little-known  east  end  of  the  lake,  and 
good  pottery  clay  is  located  at  Poplar  Point,  on  the  Athabaska 
River. 1 

For  some  long  time  my  husband  “  grub-staked  ”  ”  Ed  ”  Kilroy, 
a  fine  old  prospector  who  had  seen  long  service  in  the  Yukon  and 
the  Klondike.  1  he  term  ”  grub-staker  ”  is  well  understood  in 
Canada  ;  it  describes  the  silent  partner  in  a  mineral  concern  who 

My  husband  reports  that  along  the  banks  of  this  river  there  are  salt  springs 
\\  lie  i  are,  at  some  points,  so  strong  that  they  cause  the  ice  to  be  quite  dangerous 
at  these  places  during  the  winter. 
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provides  the  necessities  for  carrying  on  mining  operations-  food, 
tobacco  and  dynamite — whilst  the  other  partner  does  the  actual 
work.  ( laims  are  staked  for  each  partner  -whether  there  be  two 
or  more — and  the  spoils  (if  any)  are  equally  divided. 

Each  claim  is  1500  feet  square,  and  must  be  marked  out  by  two 
location  posts  or  mounds,  which  must  bear  the  name  of  the  owner 
and  the  title  of  the  claim.  The  claim  must  bear  a  name  for  identifica¬ 
tion  purposes,  and  I  have  seen  some  very  queer  titles,  such  as 
“  Devil’s  Surprise  ”  and  “  Blue  Peter’s  Basin.” 

Many  a  time  have  I  tramped  over  to  “  Ed’s  ”  lonely  shack,  and 
climbed  down  the  rickety  stairway  made  of  rough  logs  into  the 

hole,  where  I  dug  the  shining  quartz  from  the  side  of  the  pit. 

Ed  was  ever  hopeful,  and  although  our  good  “  finds  ”  did  not  go 
beyond  some  excellent  examples  of  ore,  bearing  a  high  percentage 
of  nickel  and  cobalt,  this  gallant  old  prospector  was  ever  sure  that 
there  were  great  fortunes  yet  to  be  made  in  our  part  of  the  country. 
We  have  had  ore  samples  to  assay  seventy-two  per  cent  of  iron  ; 
but  Ed  was  out  for  bigger  things.  “  There’s  mineral  wealth 
scattered  about  all  over  the  North,”  he  told  me  ;  “  but  so  far,  we 
don’t  find  enough  concentrated  in  one  place  to  make  our  ‘  finds  ’ 
worth  while.  But  it’ll  come  all  right — it’s  only  a  question  of  time  ; 
not  my  time,  perhaps,  or  even  yours  ;  but  Northern  Canada  has 
much  treasure  concealed  beneath  the  ground,  and  one  day  she  will 
yield  up  her  wealth.”  And  in  that  day  the  fur  farm  will  be  well 
established — possibly  we  shall  even  be  talking  of  doing  without  fur 
altogether. 

1  he  Athabaskan  Indians  say  that  all  the  precious  metal  in  the 
world  was  once  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  that  every 
man  might  be  as  rich  or  as  poor  as  he  pleased.  But  the  “  Metal 
Woman  received  insult  from  a  man,  and  thereupon  she  sank 
beneath  the  ground.  That  is  why  man  must  now  dig  and  delve, 
toil  and  strive,  if  he  would  receive  her  smallest  favour. 
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SOME  BIRDS,  BEASTS  AND  FLOWERS 

DOWN  in  the  towns  and  cities  it  is  surprising  to  find  how 
little  seems  to  be  known  of  natural  conditions  in  Northern 
Canada.  Even  in  Edmonton  I  found  that  such  places 
as  Fort  Chipewyan  were  looked  upon  almost  as  “  foreign 
countries,”  and  there  was  much  curiosity  about  the  Indians  of  the 
country  and  the  general  conditions  prevailing.  There  are,  of  course, 
various  tribes  of  Indians  round  about  Edmonton,  but  there  they 
keep,  more  or  less,  to  the  Reservations,  and  many  of  them  are 
beginning  to  make  very  excellent  farmers.  In  the  Lake  Athabaska 
district  there  are  no  “  Indian  Reserves,”  and  it  is  the  white  man 
who  is  a  ”  curiosity.” 

Many  novelists,  in  writing  of  Northern  Canada,  have  given  us 
interesting  and  delightful  pictures  of  the  snows,  the  solitude,  the 
privations  and  the  adventures,  which  the  average  reader  has  come 
to  look  upon  as  the  only  background  for  tales  of  the  North  and  the 
Great  North-West.  Much  has  been  written  about  the  fur-bearing 
animals  and  the  trapper,  who  is  painted  in  his  most  picturesque 
colours,  so  that  the  white-clad  country  looms  largely  in  our  con¬ 
ception  of  Northern  Canada,  and  it  is  possible  for  us  to  forget  that 
even  in  parts  of  the  Arctic  Circle  itself  the  snows  melt  and  disappear 
at  some  time  during  the  year  ;  that  the  sun  beats  down  with  almost 
merciless  heat,  and  that  the  flora  is  both  rich  and  extensive. 

The  phanerogamic  flora  about  Fort  Chipewyan  is  both 
interesting  and  varied,  but  the  cryptogams  are  probably  far  more 
numerous,  and  this  is  probably  the  case  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  North.  For  the  most  part  the  habit  of  the  Northern  flora  is 
lowly,  but  I  have  seen  vast  stretches  of  land  near  the  river  banks 
covered  with  coarse  grasses  some  two  feet  high  or  more 

The  mosses  are  extremely  beautiful,  growing  abundantly,  and  in 
great  variety;  many  evergreen  shrubs  flourish,  and,  in  sheltered 
corners  between  the  rocks,  delicate  and  lovely  ferns  are  to  be  found 
in  the  spring  and  early  summer. 

'I  here  is  a  rugged  grandeur  apparent  in  the  scenery  surrounding 
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Fort  Chipewyan.  Lying  behind  the  Settlement  are  high  and  some¬ 
times  broken-up  ridges  of  red  granite,  and  rocks  which  probably 
belong  to  the  pre-Cambrian  era.  Beyond  that  again  are  hills  and 
bush  country,  which  finally  give  place  to  the  muskeg  country 
intersected  by  innumerable  small  lakes,  and  finally  we  have  the 
“  barren  lands.”  Practically  all  if  not  all— of  these  lakes  are 
known  to  the  Indians,  and  it  is  often  interesting  to  the  people  of 
the  North  to  hear  that  some  one  from  “  Outside  ”  has  been  into  the 
Territory  and  discovered  a  lake  with  which  many  of  them  are  quite 
familiar. 

1  he  bush  is  covered  for  the  most  part  with  somewhat  stunted 
pine,  spruce,  birch  and  poplar  trees.  The  tamarac,  the  alder  and 
the  willow  also  grow  plentifully  near  the  muskeg  land  and  beside 
the  lakes.  Sometimes,  in  favourable  spots,  but  particularly  near 
the  river  banks,  the  trees  attain  a  graceful  height,  but  speaking 
generally,  the  timber  within  the  vicinity  of  the  Fort  was  most 
serviceable  as  fuel.  Nevertheless,  I  had  in  my  kitchen  a  wonderful 
chair  which  had  been  made  in  the  Fort  by  one  of  the  early  Hudson’s 
Bay  pioneers,  in  the  days  when  little  in.  the  way  of  furniture  was 
brought  in  by  the  York  boats.  The  chair  was  an  enormous,  giant¬ 
sized  affair  of  the  Windsor  type,  varnished  with  a  special  prepara¬ 
tion  used,  as  a  rule,  only  for  violins.  So  well  was  this  chair  preserved 
that,  when  I  came  away,  it  was  in  better  condition  than  much  of  the 
new  furniture  which  I  had  taken  with  me  into  the  North  in  1924. 

The  people  of  the  North  have  for  so  long  been  compelled  to  think 
of  trees  only  in  terms  of  “  lumber  ”  or  “  cords  of  firewood,”  that 
they  have  hardly  yet  learned  to  look  upon  the  tree  as  an  object  of 
beauty,  or  to  use  the  axe  with  discrimination.  The  Settlements  are 
bare  and  void,  for  every  tree  within  the  near  view  is,  usually,  felled 
to  the  ground  the  moment  the  building  of  a  shack  or  house  is 
commenced. 

Much  valuable  timber  and  fur  is  lost  each  year  through  the 
action  of  the  Indians,  who,  because  of  their  jealousy  of  the  white 
trapper  who  invades  what  the  Indians  consider  to  be  their  own 
territory,  do  all  in  their  power  to  discourage  or  drive  the  "  pale¬ 
face  ”  out  of  the  bush  by  setting  large  tracts  of  the  country-side 
on  fire.  I  have  seen  a  stretch  of  country  flaming  for  weeks  without 
a  break  :  within  sight  of  the  Settlement,  on  one  occasion,  we  saw 
across  the  water  a  tract  of  land  estimated  to  be  as  large  as  the 
whole  of  Wales,  blazing  furiously,  but  we  were  unable  to  say  that 
the  Indians  were  guilty  of  this  treachery.  It  was  always  difficult 
to  trace  the  transgressors,  though  our  Police  believed  the  Chipewyans 
to  be  the  chief  offenders  in  thus  ruining  the  country-side.  The 
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Indians  who  took  umbrage  at  the  white  man’s  presence  if  he 
engaged  in  trapping,  would  welcome  him  as  a  Missionary,  trader  or 
doctor,  but  they  feel  that  the  traplines  should  be  all  their  own,  and 
often  prefer  to  ruin  the  trapping  ground  completely  rather  than 
share  it. 

Here  and  there  around  the  shores  of  Lake  Athabaska  are  little 
beach-covered  bays  ;  some  are  sheltered  corners  carpeted  with  soft 
sand,  and  strewn  with  many-coloured  pebbles  ;  others  are  flat, 
desolate  wastes  of  rock  and  stone.  Round  about  lie  the  fallen 
trunks  of  trees,  long  since  dead,  and  as  grey  in  tone  as  the  mighty 
piles  of  massive,  bare  stones  that  look  as  if  they  might  have  been 
flung  down  but  yesterday  by  some  giant  hand,  so  sharp  and  clear- 
cut  are  they.  Not  a  living  thing  appears  to  grow  upon  them. 

Near  to  the  north  shore  the  lake  is  dotted  with  hundreds  of 
islands,  some  but  fifty  to  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  across,  and  others 
again  covering  an  area  of  from  ten  to  sixty  square  miles.  From 
bort  Chipewyan  to  Fond  du  Lac,  which  is  over  two  hundred  miles 
to  the  east  and  situated  on  the  north-east  shore,  my  husband 
counted  over  four  hundred  of  these  islands,  very  few  of  which 
appear  on  the  maps  of  the  country. 

dhese  islands  provide  excellent  sanctuaries  for  the  birds,  and  they 
are  specially  favoured  by  the  gulls.  These  birds  lay  their  eggs 
before  the  ice  melts,  and  consequently  the  female  bird  often  falls  a 
victim  to  the  fox,  who  crosses  from  the  mainland,  destroys  the  bird 
while  sitting,  and  steals  the  eggs.  Gulls’  eggs  are  very  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Indians,  in  spite  of  their  strong  flavour  and  un¬ 
pleasant  toughness  when  cooked.  The  tern  is  also  an  inhabitant  of 
the  islands,  and  the  eggs  of  this  bird  are  far  more  palatable  than  are 
those  of  the  gull. 

1  he  south  shore  possesses  many  miles  of  beautiful  sandy  beaches, 
with  park-like  country  lying  beyond.  Near  the  shore  are  deep, 
clear  pools,  through  which  one  can  gaze  down  into  natural,  orna¬ 
mental  basins  of  red  or  white  granite.  The  water  is  still  icy  cold  in 
June,  indeed  there  may  still  be  ice  fairly  deep  on  the  lake  during 
that  month,  and  this  is  certainly  the  case  at  Fond  du  Lac  ;  but  in 
July  and  August  these  beauty  spots  along  the  south  shore  would 
make  ideal  bathing-places,  were  it  not  for  the  activities  of  the 
mosquitoes  which  are  such  a  very  real  drawback  to  enjoyment  of 
life  in  the  North.  Sir  Alexander  MacKenzie,  writing  from  this  part 
of  the  country  in  June,  1793,  complains  that  “  persecution  by 
mosquitoes  and  sandflies  added  to  other  perplexities  and  em¬ 
barrassments.” 
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It  is  rather  interesting  to  notice  that  Professor  A.  Moore  Hogarth 
of  the  College  of  Pestology  has  recently  said  that  :  "  Mosquitoes, 
like  gentlemen,  prefer  blondes  !  ”  but  that  the  degree  of  immunity 
enjoyed  by  a  person  may  possibly  depend  on  his  or  her  degree  of 
acidity.  He  says  :  “  I,  who  am  very  acid,  can  pass  unscathed 
through  a  cloud  of  mosquitoes.”  The  Northern  mosquito  is  not,  I 
think,  so  particular  ;  he  feeds  on  all  and  sundry  ;  possibly  he 
prefers  blondes  ;  for  I,  who,  alas,  am  fair  of  hair,  received  my  full 
share  of  his  attention. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  bees  and  wasps  are  quite  common. 
There  is  also  a  wide  range  in  lepidopteran  species,  the  Geometridse 
and  Noctuidae  classes  being  particularly  well  represented.  Amongst 
the  butterflies  I  have  seen  those  commonly  known  as  the  Targe 
Cabbage  White,  the  Lesser  Blue,  a  species  of  Swallow-tailed 
Butterfly,  and  various  Fritillaries.  On  April  18th  in  1925,  some  time 
before  the  snow  had  disappeared,  I  saw  the  first  butterfly  of  the 
season,  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  Camberwell  Beauty. 


While  the  snow  is  still  deep  in  the  surrounding  bush  country, 
and  long  before  the  ice  is  gone  from  the  rivers  and  lakes,  the  snow¬ 
birds,  as  our  people  called  them,  or,  perhaps  more  correctly,  snow- 
buntings  or  snowflakes  suddenly  appear  in  their  thousands.  They 
wheel  around  in  great  flocks,  uttering  a  queer  little  whistling  sound 
as  they  fly.  At  all  times  they  are  found  in  large  companies,  and 
they  keep  up  a  continuous  low  twittering  whilst  feeding. 

Their  food  consists  mainly  of  seeds  from  the  dry  weed  stalks 
revealed  by  the  slowly  melting  snow;  they  “  swarm  ”  the  stalks 
like  bees  around  a  honey-pot  ;  but  at  the  slightest  hint  of  danger 
they  will,  with  one  accord,  take  to  flight,  and  so  simultaneous  is 
the  action  that  one  could  almost  believe  that  one  common 
motive  power  governed  the  whole  flock. 

These  snowbirds  have  always  a  very  warm  place  in  my  heart, 
and  I  think  they  are  dear  to  all  bird-lovers  in  the  North,  for  they 
are  the  last  to  leave  us  when  the  gripping  hand  of  winter  is  near, 
and  they  are  some  of  the  first  to  greet  us  when  the  snows  are  melting 
once  more,  and  the  sun  gladdens  us  with  its  gentle  warmth.  Ihe 
snowbirds,  the  so-called  “  Barking  Crow,”  and  the  grey  goose  are 
the  foremost  heralds  of  spring  in  the  land  of  the  frozen  tide. 

After  the  snowbird  comes  the  redpoll,  with  the  holboell  and 
greater  redpolls,  which  are  both  somewhat  larger  varieties  of  the 
same  species  ;  the  latter,  besides  being  a  bigger  bird,  is  also  rather 
darker  in  colour. 
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As  the  warmer  weather  progresses,  various  kinds  of  tits 
(chickadees),  siskins  and  hawkes  are  to  be  seen  in  the  bush  ; 
the  grackel  and  the  slate-coloured  junco  are  early  visitors,  and 
some  species  of  warbler.  These  all  remained  with  us  for  periods  of 
varying  length. 

The  Canadian  robin  is  very  common  in  the  North  ;  he  is  very 
much  larger  than  the  robin  seen  in  England,  and  his  large  expanse 
of  gaily  tinted  “  shirt  front  ”  is  deep  orange-hued  rather  than  red. 
The  swamp  robin  is  a  smaller  species  who  sings  a  quite  pleasing 
little  song.  During  the  short  summer  the  swallows  pay  us  a  visit, 
and  I  have  also  seen  what  appears  to  be  a  local  sub-species  of  the 
Arctic  three-toed  woodpecker.  The  latter  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
most  handsome  birds  in  the  district  ;  it  is  beautifully  marked  in 
black  and  white,  and  has  a  brilliant  splash  of  carmine  at  the  top  of 
the  head. 

ihe  Bald-headed  Eagle;  the  Short-eared,  the  Richardson,  the 
Snowy  and  the  Great-horned  Owls  are  all  common  to  the  locality, 
and,  of  course,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  water-birds  from  the 
much-prized  “  Canvas-Back  ”  duck  to  the  small  goose  generally 
known  throughout  the  North  as  the  “  Wavy." 

Ihe  bird  known  as  the  “  Canada  jay  ”  is  recorded  to  remain  in 
the  North  all  the  year  round,  but  during  the  severe  winter  in  1924-5, 
when  I  made  pretty  close  observations,  I  did  not  once  see  this  bird 
or  any  other  during  the  months  of  December,  January  or  February. 

I  he  following  winter  1  was  ill  most  of  the  time,  and  therefore  unable 
to  keep  any  records. 

With  the  exception  of  the  “  Canada  Jay  ”  (which  has  been  called 
the  Lumber  Jack’s  Friend  or  the  Whisky  Jack),  and  also  the  chicka¬ 
dees,  which  are  easily  tamed  and  become  very  friendly,  I  found  the 
birds  very  shy  and  nervous.  But  with  the  assistance  of  a  bag  of 
crumbs  and  various  scraps  of  food,  and  a  little  high-pitched  flute — - 
which  was  probably  more  attractive  to  the  birds  than  to  human 
ears  —I  made  very  close  acquaintance  with  the  robin,  the  redpoll 
and  the  woodpecker,  and  many  a  little,  bright-eyed  squirrel  has 
joined  me  at  these  feasts  at  which  I  was  the  hostess,  and  my  only 
guests  were  the  creatures  of  earth  and  air.  On  one  occasion  I  had 
a  visit  from  a  very  line  Bald-headed  Eagle.  I  had  not  associated 
the  whirring  sound  above  me  with  the  arrival  of  so  distinguished  a 
guest,  and  when  I  turned  and  saw  this  enormous  bird  regarding  me, 
with  his  head  slightly  cocked  on  one  side,  I  thought,  for  the  fraction 
of  a  second,  that  a  small  boy  had  joined  our  party  !  Since  this 
unusual  visitor  disturbed  my  other  little  friends,  however,  I  was  not 
at  all  sony  to  see  him  spread  his  mighty  wings,  and  depart  for  the 
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rocky  craig  overlooking  the  lake  in  the  bush  where  I  usually 
held  these  woodland  picnics. 

Mr.  Sam  Hargreaves,  a  trapper  who  knows  the  Lake  Athabaska 
district  very  well,  states  that  he  has  frequently  seen  flocks  of 
Bohemian  waxwings  on  the  south  shores  of  the  lake,  and  the 
Indians  describe  a  bird  which  confirms  this  statement  ;  the  bittern 
is  also  noted.  The  Trumpeter  Swan,  once  very  numerous,  is  fast 
becoming  extinct  ;  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  this  bird  from  the 
Whistling  Swan.  Wood  ducks  have  been  taken  at  Fort  Chipewyan, 
though  naturalists  have  said  that  they  do  not  come  so  far  North. 


WITH  SNOW-SHOES,  GUN  AND  DOG  ;  READY  TO  SET  OUT  AND  INSPECT  THE 

TRAPLINES 

The  meat  of  the  “  Trumpeter  ”  is  very  good  when  the  bird  is  young, 
but  acquires  a  strong  and  unpleasant  flavour  when  the  bird  is  old. 
Trumpeter  Swans  have  been  known  to  reach  the  age  of  over  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years.  There  is  no  open  season  for  swans. 

The  people  of  the  North  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  Migratory 
Birds  Convention  between  the  States  and  Canada  imposed  upon 
them  a  hardship  which  was  particularly  unfair,  when  taking  into 
consideration  their  isolated  position.  By  reason  of  this  Convention 
they  may  no  longer  shoot  geese,  ducks  and  swans  in  the  spring  ; 
though  it  is  a  very  old-established  custom  with  them  to  celebrate 
the  vernal  season  by  securing  a  welcome  and  necessary  change  of 
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diet,  through  their  activity  with  the  guns,  when  the  birds  fly  North 
once  more.  1  hey  were  quite  ready  to  see  the  wisdom  of  such 
restrictions  when  it  applied  to  people  in  the  South,  who  had  all  the 
food  they  could  require,  and  plenty  of  shops  from  which  to  purchase 
more,  but  considered  that  the  isolated  people  of  the  North  should 
be  allowed  exemption,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  from  this  ruling. 
1  here  is  also  some  excuse  for  the  plea  that  the  opening  date  of  the 
shooting  season,  in  the  Fall,  should  be  earlier  in  the  case  of  the 
people  who  live  beyond  the  amenities  of  civilization. 

My  husband  says  that,  in  spite  of  the  Convention,  the  Eskimo 
insists  upon  eating  the  eggs  of  the  goose  and  the  swan  in  summer, 
and  that  it  is  very  hard  to  prevent  this,  because  of  the  great  dis¬ 
tances  which  the  police  have  to  travel.  In  spite  of  the  Act  and  the 
vigilance  of  the  Police,  the  Indians  would  often  indulge  in  their 
customary  spring  shooting  :  “  Why  should  we  not  ?  ”  they  argued  : 

the  Eskimo  gets  the  eggs,  anyway  ;  surely  we  are  entitled  to 
something  ?  ” 

I  he  prairie  chicken  is  a  rare  visitor  from  the  South,  and  the 
tender,  white  flesh  of  this  bird  is  very  highly  esteemed  in  the  North. 

I  he  ptarmigan,  which,  in  summer,  is  of  a  beautifid  red-brown 
colour  marked  with  black,  and,  in  winter,  pure  white  with  black 
tail  feathers,  is  fairly  plentiful,  while  grouse  and  partridge  are  also 
to  be  found  in  the  bush.  Like  the  ermine  the  Canadian  hare, 
known  locally  as  the  “  Jack  Rabbit,”  changes  his  coat  in  October, 
and  he  is  thus  more  readily  concealed  against  the  foes  that  pursue 
him  across  the  snow-bound  country,  though,  alas,  he  will  fall  to  the 
snare  and  the  baited  trap,  in  spite  of  Nature’s  protection. 

\\  e  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  ermine  at  close  quarters, 
because  one  enterprising  little  fellow  used  to  hunt  the  mice  in  the 
Company’s  depot  ! 

I  here  is  very  little  foliage  on  the  trees  in  the  country  surrounding 
I'ort  Chipewyan  until  late  in  May,  but  before  the  melting  snows 
have  fully  revealed  the  beautiful  red  granite  of  the  surrounding 
ridges  of  rock,  the  children  are  bringing  home  a,rmsfull  of  "  pussy 
u  illows,  and  eager  eyes  are  searching  for  the  first  flowers. 

1  he  earliest  arrival  is  known  amongst  the  people  as  the  “  crocus,” 
which  name  was  probably  given  to  it  by  an  early  pioneer  who 
noticed  the  similarity  between  the  crocus  and  this  flower  which  is, 
in  reality,  a  species  of  pasque  flower  [pulsatilla  hirsutissima).  It  is 
of  a  delicate  purple  colour,  with  an  erect  stem  which  is  covered 
with  soft,  silver-like  hairs.  1  he  flower  stands  solitary  at  the  summit 
ol  the  stem,  and  has  from  four  to  six  sepals.  Before  the  flower 
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opens  the  sepals  are  folded,  like  those  of  the  eschscholzia,  in  the 
fashion  of  a  pointed  cap.  Ihe  pasque  flower  makes  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  towards  the  end  of  March,  when  the  snow  is  still  on  the  ground, 
and  it  is  a  very  beautiful  sight  to  see  the  white-clad  country-side 
starred  with  these  little  purple  blossoms.  They  grow  singly,  here 
and  there,  or  clustering  in  little  tufts  on  the  rocks.  Late  in  May, 
when  the  sun  s  rays  begin  to  beat  down  with  a  more  summer-like 
warmth,  the  delicate  blossoms  wither  and  die. 

I  have  seen  only  a  few  specimens  of  this  flower  in  England,  and 
that  was  during  a  visit  to  Kew  Gardens,  but  I  am  told  that  it  is 
quite  common  on  the  prairies  of  central  Canada,  where  it  does  not 
die  off  so  quickly  as  the  variety  which  flourished  in  the  country 
around  Fort  Chipewyan. 

A  small  variety  of  the  wild  orchid,  commonly  known  as  the 
“  ladies’  slipper,”  is  the  next  flower  to  greet  us.  This  alone,  of  all 
the  flowers  I  found  in  the  district,  gives  a  most  beautiful  perfume, 
excepting,  perhaps,  the  wild  rose,  which  has  just  a  trace  of  sweet 
scent.  Ihe  last-named  flower  is  very  plentiful  during  June  and 
July ;  I  have  never  found  a  white  rose  blossom,  so  it  would 
appear  that  only  the  pink  variety  flourished  in  our  part  of  the 
North. 

The  harebell,  known  locally  as  the  bluebell,  the  “  ox-eyed 
daisy,”  types  of  the  wild  chrysanthemum,  and  the  wild  aster  are 
fairly  common  ;  also  the  lesser  celandine  and  a  little  flowering 
plant,  somewhat  like  the  lily-of-the-valley.  I  have  occasionally 
found  minute  wild  pansies  and  violets,  in  sheltered  places  in  the 
bush,  where  the  wintergreen  and  the  fringed  loosestrife  grow 
fairly  plentifully. 

Later  in  the  year  the  yellow  golden  rod,  and  the  bright,  purple 
fireweed  make  splashes  of  welcome  colour  near  the  margins  of  the 
lake,  where,  in  those  little,  solitary  bays,  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
the  silver-grey  ghosts  of  long-dead  trees,  and  the  slate-coloured 
hue  of  the  weather-beaten  stones  and  rocks,  present  a  picture  of 
desolation  and  sorrow  which  never  failed  to  leave  its  impression 
upon  my  mind. 

Throughout  the  summer  and  autumn— and  really  there  is  little 
in  the  North  to  distinguish  between  the  two  seasons — berry-picking 
as  well  as  fishing  camps  are  established.  Sometimes  the  campers 
will  go  many  miles  away  from  the  Settlement,  travelling  by  scow, 
canoe  and  skiff,  and  banding  together  when  arriving  at  the  destina¬ 
tion  upon  which  they  have  previously  agreed,  where  they  establish 
a  temporary  colony. 

Before  the  weather  breaks  up  the  various  camps  are  dispersed, 
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and  the  people  drift  back  to  the  Settlement,  or  to  their  traplines  in 
the  bush.  Wooden  stages  are  built  at  the  fishing  camps,  where 
the  fish  is  hung  to  dry,  so  that,  when  the  campers  arrive  home, 
their  harvest  is  ready  to  be  stored  in  a  convenient  “  cache,”  some 
to  provide  food  for  the  dogs  throughout  the  winter  months,  and 
some  to  be  smoked  for  human  consumption.  I  have  never  tasted 
more  delicious  fish  than  trout  smoked  by  an  experienced  Indian. 
I  he  white  men  often  try  to  achieve  the  same  result  by  following 
the  Indian’s  methods,  but  only  one  that  I  have  met  was  able  to 
produce  anything  so  delicious  as  the  Indian  smoked  fish. 

Ihe  berry-pickers  have  learned  how  to  bottle  and  preserve  their 
fruits  in  good  Canadian  fashion,  and  whilst  their  harvest  may  not 
be  on  a  large  enough  scale  to  assure  fresh  fruit  throughout  the  winter, 
it  does,  at  least,  provide  periodical  "  treats  ”  which  are  welcomed 
gratefully  in  a  land  where  the  tin  can  is  the  main  support  of  the 
larder. 

Cranberries  and  blueberries  grow  very  abundantly  around  Fort 
Chipewyan,  and  they  are  welcomed  alike  by  the  housewife  and  the 
secret  ”  moonshiner.’’  Lovely  wild  raspberries,  strawberries  and 
little  gooseberries  also  grow  in  small  quantities. 


Some  mention  of  the  Northern  Wood  Bison  Reseivation,  located 
at  Fort  Smith  (N.W.T.),  has  already  been  made.  Three  or  four 
years  ago  it  was  decided  to  move  some  of  the  one  and  two-year-old 
bison  (in  Canada  commonly  called  buffalo)  from  Wainwright  (Alta) 
to  the  “  Reserve  ”  at  Fort  Smith.  Whilst  I  was  in  Fort  Chipewyan 
about  two  thousand  beasts  were  shipped  into  the  North  per  annum. 
1  he  following  notes  on  the  imported  animals,  written  by  my  husband 
in  1927,  may  be  worth  preserving  on  account  of  the  great  interest 
shown  in  the  transportation  of  the  animals  from  Wainwright : 

“  Some  of  the  prairie  buffalo  are  now  full  grown  ;  probably 
some  have  already  calved.  They  mingle  with  the  wood  buffalo, 
which  are  much  larger  than  the  average  prairie  beast  ;  shaggier 
and  darker  in  colour. 

I  believe  Professor  Rowan  (Dept,  of  Zoology,  University  of 
Alberta)  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  P.B.  are  biologically  different 
from  the  W.B.,  but  I  think  this  is  probably  not  the  case.  Some  of 
the  young  P.B.  from  the  South  have  already  grown  larger  than  the 
average  beast  at  Wainwright ;  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is 
simply  the  shelter  of  the  strong  woods  and  the  excellence  of  the 
feed  all  the  year  round  which  account  for  the  superior  size  of  the 
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W.B. 1  Incidentally  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  are  old  buffalo 
trails  leading  N.W.  from  the  prairie  country  to  the  south  shore  of  the 
Peace  River. 

“  Professor  Rowan,  and,  I  believe,  Lord  Byng,  when  he  was 
G.G.,  are  said  to  have  been  against  the  shipment  of  P.B.  into  the 
W.B.  Reserve,  because  there  were  rumours  to  the  effect  that  many 
of  the  P.B.  were  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  and  that  they  would 
infect  the  healthy  W.B.  There  is,  as  yet,  no  sign  of  such  a  calamity 
having  taken  place  ;  indeed,  the  mortality  amongst  any  of  the 
buffalo  has  been  very  slight.  Already  the  buffalo  (both  P.B.  and 
W.B.)  can  be  seen  wandering  on  Lake  Athabaska  in  the  winter. 
(Bryant  has  seen  them  from  the  kort.)  Lhis  is  because  there  is  no 
fence  ’  to  the  Reserve  other  than  the  Peace  River  on  the  south, 
and  the  Slave  River  on  the  east.  Actually  this  means  that  there 
are  no  ‘  fences  ’  at  all  either  in  summer  or  winter,  because  the 
animals  swim  across  in  ‘  open  water  ’  times,  and  simply  walk  over 
the  ice  when  the  rivers  are  frozen.  In  a  few  years’  time  they  will  be 
all  over  the  country,  for  they  are  multiplying  very  quickly  ;  it  is  a 
safe  prediction  that  in  ten  years  they  will  spread  all  over  the  North  ; 
once  they  cross  the  Athabaska  Lake,  they  will  crowd  into  Sas¬ 
katchewan  in  a  very  little  time.  They  are  destined  for  food  for  the 
natives,  and  that  is  what  they  will  be — rather  sooner  than  later. 

Last  year  the  M.  Police  discovered  a  herd  of  some  four  hundred 
W.B.  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Reserve,  which  had  not  been 
known  of  previously,  except  by  the  Indians  of  Hay  River,  who  had 
shot  at  one  now  and  again,  and  sunken  the  hide  in  either  the  Great 
Slave  Lake  or  in  Hay  River.  The  stones  came  off  the  ‘  drowned  ’ 
hides,  which  rose  to  the  surface — and  the  evidence  was  collected  !  ”  2 
(It  is  illegal  to  shoot  in  the  Reservation  except  by  special  permit.) 

Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  K.  Cornwall  was  the  first  to  put  forward 
the  suggestion  of  stocking  the  North  with  beasts  from  Wainwright  ; 
it  was  his  boat  that  effected  the  transportation. 

Amongst  the  most  important  of  the  fur-bearing  animals  found  in 
the  Lake  Athabaska  district  were  foxes  (red,  cross,  silver,  and 
occasionally  a  white,  or  a  black)  ;  beaver,  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  Canadian  fur-bearers  ;  musquash,  which  were  fairly 

1  It  is  common  to  find  amongst  the  fur-bearers  that  animals  of  the  same  species 
have  thicker  and  better  fur  the  further  North  they  are  found.  No  doubt  the  climate 
has  some  effect  upon  the  fur,  and  it  is  also  probable  that  only  those  animals  who  are 
best  protected  can  survive  in  the  more  northerly  regions. 

2  Many  authorities  will  disagree  with  these  views  re  the  Northern  bison.  One 
strong  argument  put  forward  against  the  mixing  of  the  herds  was  that  these  two 
distinct  and  interesting  sub-species  should  not  be  crossed.  Professor  Rowan,  who 
speaks  with  authority,  held  this  view. — L.  R. 
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plentiful  in  Fort  Chipewyan  district  during  a  good  season  ;  ermine, 
marten  and  fisher. 

In  the  early  fur-trading  days  the  skin  of  a  beaver  was  the  nominal 
standard  of  barter  with  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  An  Indian 
would  exchange  one  beaver  for  half  a  pound  of  beads  or  a  pound  of 
tobacco  ;  from  eight  to  twelve  beaver-skins  for  a  gun,  and  so  on. 
In  the  old  days  the  gun  to  be  purchased  was  placed  upon  the  ground, 
and  the  pile  of  beaver-skins  to  be  bartered  in  exchange  had  to 
reach  from  the  ground  to  the  muzzle.  This  was  the  recognized 
measure,  so  a  long-barrelled  gun  would  be  far  more  expensive  than 
one  with  a  short  barrel.  This  became  known  as  the  “  Made  Beaver  ” 
standard  -usually  contracted  in  writing  to  the  monogram  “  M.B.” 
Later,  reference  was  made  to  the  “  Skin  Way  ”  as  distinguished 
from  the  “  Money  Way.”  This  probably  accounts  for  the  presence 
of  the  beaver  in  the  Arms  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 

The  beaver  is  a  very  worthy  emblem  of  this  wonderful  Dominion, 
for  the  development  of  the  fur  trade  has  been  an  important  factor 
in  the  history  of  Canada’s  progress.  Whatever  personal  views  may 
be  held  on  the  subject,  this  fact  is  unassailable,  and  in  this  particular 
connection  the  beaver  has  played  a  prominent  part.  It  is  said  that 
the  beaver  “  originally  existed  in  millions,  since  it  is  estimated  that 
fifty  to  sixty  years  ago  half  a  million  were  destroyed  annually  by 
man,  and  a  possible  equal  number  by  other  agencies.”1 

1  he  interesting  habits  of  the  beaver  are  too  well  known  to  require 
repetition,  though  it  may  not  be  common  knowledge  that  a  party  of 
beavers  engaged  in  felling  a  tree  will  sometimes  erect  a  platform  of 
mud  around  the  base,  to  enable  them  to  climb  higher  and  work 
upon  a  thinner  part  of  the  tree  ;  thus  shortening  Iheir  labour 

Ihe  wolverine  or  glutton,  sometimes  also  known  as  the  skunk- 
bear,  was  also  included  in  the  fur  harvest  at  our  Post,  as  were  the 
marten,  or  Canadian  sable,  the  skunk,  mink,  which  is  considered 
an  effective  and  economical  substitute  for  sable,  lynx,  otter  and 
badger.  Wolves  have  become  very  wary  and  are  now  seldom 
caught  in  a  trap  ;  almost  any  piece  of  iron  is  sufficient  to  ensure 
protection  for  a  ”  cache  ”  which  might  otherwise  claim  their  atten¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  permitted  to  secure  the  fur-bearers  by  means  of 
poisoned  bait,2  but  in  the  case  of  the  wolves  an  exception  is  made 

1  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company' s  Souvenir,  1670-1920. 

2  From  a  humanitarian  point  of  view  this  is  a  pity  since  death  by  poisoning  is 
better  than  a  lingering  death  in  the  trap.  The  reason  given  to  me  was  that  "  The 
country  would  soon  be  wiped  clean  of  fur  if  poison  were  allowed.”  I  am  not  sure 
how  true  this  is,  but  I  do  know  that  the  police  keep  a  strict  look  out  for  pelts  secured 
by  means  of  poisoned  bait.  No  good  trader  will  deal  irj  such  skins.  It  is,  of  course, 
easy  for  an  experienced  man  to  detect  the  skin  which  comes  from  an  animal  secured 
in  this  way. 
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to  this  rule.  Strychnine  has  been  much  used  for  this  purpose  ;  but 
the  wolves  are  again  becoming  wary,  and,  in  consequence,  there  is 
evidence  that  they  are  returning  to  their  old  haunts  in  the  cattle 
districts,  from  which  they  were  once  practically  driven  out. 

The  immediate  vicinity  of  Fort  Chipewyan  was  not,  I  believe, 
“  bear  country,”  though  both  my  husband  and  I  have  seen  a  bear 
on  the  banks  of  the  Athabaska,  and,  as  I  have  recorded  elsewhere, 
some  of  our  trappers  certainly  had  encounters  with  these  beasts. 


FIRE  AND  STORM  ROB  THE  NORTHERN  FORESTS  OF  MUCH  OF  THEIR 

SPLENDOUR 

This  picture  was  taken  after  a  great  storm. 


Bears  are  plentiful  in  various  parts  of  the  Rockies,  and  I  think  it 
was  Mrs.  Bryant  who  told  me  that,  when  stationed  at  Pocahontas 
with  her  husband,  it  was  quite  common  to  go  outside  the  house  in 
the  morning,  and  to  find  two  or  three  pretty  brown  bears  asleep  on 
the  verandah.  What  is  more,  they  were  not  above  attempting  to 
make  a  meal  of  any  clothes  left  on  the  washing-line  ! 

One  of  our  trappers  kept  a  bear  cub  and  trained  it  as  a  pet  for  his 
children.  Boko  had  but  one  severe  fault  ;  he  would  steal  the 
sugar.  One  day,  however,  the  family  filled  the  sugar-basin  with 
salt,  and  awaited  events  with  mirthful  expectation.  The  little  bear 
took  one  big  lick  ;  then,  with  an  expression  of  complete  disdain, 
retired  into  a  corner  and  sulked  all  day. 
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The  owner  was  fond  of  telling  the  sad  story  of  how  this  bear 
committed  suicide.  As  it  grew  older  its  playful  gambols  were  a 
little  too  rough  for  the  children,  and  eventually,  for  the  sake  of 
safety,  Boko  had  to  be  kept  tied  up.  His  temper  became  soured  in 
consequence,  and  when  a  passing  traveller  offered  to  buy  the  bear 
so  that  he  could  take  it  out  to  one  of  the  towns  and  put  it  into  a 
travelling  circus,  the  father  consented  to  part  with  the  children’s  pet. 

Having  made  arrangements  to  call  for  the  bear  in  the  morning, 
the  traveller  departed,  and  Boko  was  tied  to  the  hsh  stage  for  the 
night.  The  stage  was  a  simple  affair,  consisting  of  two  ten-feet 
poles  stuck  into  the  ground  at  a  distance  of  about  twelve  feet  apart, 
and  on  a  horizontal  pole  stretched  from  one  to  the  other  a  few 
hsh  were  suspended,  in  the  process  of  drying. 

For  some  strange  reason  Boko  elected  to  climb  the  pole  during 
the  night  ;  possibly  he  was  hungry,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
enjoyed  a  good  supper  :  when  the  owner  found  him  in  the  morning 
the  poor  beast  was  hanging  from  the  stage,  his  chain  twisted  in  a 
tangled  mass  round  the  horizontal  bar.  He  was  quite  dead.  “  I 
believe  the  beast  must  have  known  he  was  being  sold,”  said  the 
owner,  "  so  he  preferred  to  commit  suicide  rather  than  leave  the 
missus  and  the  kids  !  ”  Possibly  that  theory  is  a  little  far-fetched, 
but  undoubtedly  the  fact  of  the  accident  taking  place  on  the  very 
day  that  Boko  was  to  be  sold  was  a  very  strange  coincidence,  and 
a  good  deal  of  explanation  was  demanded  by  the  irate  purchaser. 

It  is  not  usually  supposed  that  Bruin  is  a  devotee  of  the  fine  art 
as  extolled  by  Isaak  Walton,  but  my  husband  states  that  he  has 
seen  these  animals  sitting  for  hours,  patient  and  motionless,  on  the 
river  bank  ;  then,  with  a  sudden,  quick  movement  Bruin’s  forepaw 
will  skim  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  there  is  a  flash  in  the  sunlight, 
as  the  gleaming  body  of  a  fish  is  tossed  into  the  air,  to  be  caught  in 
the  bear’s  mouth  as  it  falls  downward. 

The  lynx  is  very  easily  tamed  ;  my  husband  once  made  a  pet  of 
one  of  these  graceful  “  cats,”  but  its  presence  in  the  house  was 
usually  more  appreciated  by  the  owner  than  by  visitors  !  From 
the  fur  of  this  animal  the  busbies  of  the  British  Hussars  are  made. 

lhe  wolverine  and  the  fisher  are  much  hated  by  the  trapper  on 
account  of  their  thieving  tendencies  :  perhaps  the  wolverine  is  the 
bigger  culprit  ;  no  lonely,  unprotected  shack  is  safe  from  his  atten¬ 
tions.  Kettles  and  knives,  blankets  and  boots,  food  and  shot  ;  it  is 
all  the  same  to  the  wolverine  ;  what  he  cannot  carry  he  will  roll  or 
drag,  using  paws  and  teeth  to  accomplish  his  end.  He  will  follow  a 
line  of  traps,  stealing  the  bait,  and  sometimes  destroying  the  little 
victims  found  in  the  trap.  Sometimes  he  will  even  drag  the  traps 
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away,  and  hide  them  under  the  snow.  He  is  quite  as  good  at  find¬ 
ing  as  he  is  at  hiding  :  no  cache  ”  is  safe  from  him  for  very  long, 
unless  it  is  very  amply  protected  ;  new  and  ingenious  protective 
measures  are  constantly  employed  by  the  trappers,  and  many  a 
“  tale  of  the  trail  ”  is  centred  round  the  theme  of  :  “  How  I  fooled 
a  wolverine.” 

Cunning  though  the  wolverine  or  the  fisher  may  be,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  he  exceeds  the  fox  in  this  attribute.  The  fox,  however,  calls 
upon  his  craft  in  order  to  protect  himself  and  to  procure  food, 
whilst  the  wolverine  appears  to  destroy  for  the  sheer  love  of  wreak¬ 
ing  havoc  wherever  he  passes.  So  clever  has  the  fox  become  that 
some  have  learnt  to  extract  the  bait  from  the  trap  without  harm  to 
themselves,  and  the  trapper,  if  he  is  to  pursue  his  calling  with 
satisfaction,  must  be  constantly  alive  to  the  fact  that  his  intelligent 
victims  are  liable  to  get  the  better  of  him  if  he  is  not  equally  shrewd. 
Generations  of  persecution  and  suffering,  whether  borne  by  man  or 
beast,  will  result  in  the  development  of  self-protective  measures 
which  are  little  short  of  astounding. 

The  well-known  protective  measure  adopted  by  the  skunk 
renders  this  animal  practically  immune  from  attack  by  other 
creatures  of  the  wild  ;  for  this  reason  it  is  become  slow  and  stupid, 
and  can  no  longer  climb  as  did  its  forefathers  ;  therefore  it  is  a 
fairly  easy  victim  for  the  trapper.  I  occasionally  met  a  skunk 
when  out  on  the  trail,  and  as  is  the  habit  in  the  North,  I  stepped  off 
the  trail  in  favour  of  his  lordship,  and  gave  him  a  very  wide  berth  ! 

The  skunk  serves  one  very  useful  purpose,  which,  in  a  land  of 
many  little  plagues,  should  be  counted  much  in  his  favour  :  he  is  a 
noted  insect-eater,  and  accounts  for  more  grasshoppers  and  beetles 
than  any  other  mammal  in  the  North. 

Little  by  little,  as  civilization  advances,  the  fur-bearing  animals 
remove  to  the  less  accessible  parts  of  the  country  ;  here,  in  more 
or  less  remote  retreats,  and  protected  by  Government  laws  made 
for  the  conservation  of  that  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  country 
which  is  represented  in  the  fur-bearers,  these  animals  are  able  to 
continue  and  thrive. 

Theie  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  suggest  that  there  are  definite 
periods  of  increase  and  decrease  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  fur- 
bearers.  In  a  paragraph  on  marten,  in  a  book  issued  by  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made  in  this 
chapter,  the  following  observation  is  made  : 

“Its  numbers  vary  greatly  from  time  to  time,  for  reasons  which 
are  not  yet  fully  understood.  They  continue  to  increase  for  seven 
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or  eight  years,  and  then  decline  quickly  for  a  year  or  two.  One  of 
the  experienced  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  traders  attributes  this 
to  migration  ;  others  put  it  down  to  lessened  fertility  of  the  female 
on  account  of  either  starvation  or  over-feeding  ;  while  yet  others 
assign  some  epidemic  disease  as  the  cause.” 

I  believe  the  beaver  ”  cycle  ”  is  somewhat  longer  than  the 
average  ;  which,  according  to  my  husband’s  observations,  usually 
covers  a  seven-year  period,  as  the  following  notes,  made  by  him, 
will  show  : 

“  One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  of  Nature  which  I  have 
observed  in  the  North  is  the  periodical  increase  and  decrease  of  the 
various  fur-bearers.  Over  a  '  cycle  ’  of  seven  years  practically  all — ■ 
if  not  all — furs  increase  annually  until  they  have  reached  the  peak 
of  their  abundance.  On  the  eighth  year  there  is  a  sudden  decrease  : 
on  the  ninth,  certain  species  seem  almost  extinct.  At  the  tenth  year, 
however,  they  commence  to  appear  again  in  increasing  numbers, 
and  continue  to  increase  till  the  end  of  the  ‘  cycle  ’  or  period. 

“  Various  reasons  have  been  advanced  for  this  phenomenon  : 
some  say  that  the  ‘  Jack  Rabbits  ’  die  of  anthrax,  caused  by 
interbreeding  :  certain  it  is  that  these  animals  are  subject  to  the 
seven-year  ‘  cycle,’  and  equally  certain  it  is  that  if  the  cause  of  their 
annihilation  is  by  anthrax  that  the  disease  is  not  communicable  to 
human  beings,  because  the  few  which  are  snared  during  the  ‘  lean 
years  ’  probably  have  some  germs  in  their  systems,  but  one  never 
hears  of  the  hunters  contracting  that  disease. 

“  Lynx,  coyotes,  timber  wolves,  foxes  and  ermine,  and,  to  a 
lesser  degree,  some  of  the  other  fur-bearers,  live  on  the  rabbits, 
and  this  may  have  some  connection  with  the  various  ‘  cycles  ’  ; 
during  the  periods  when  there  is  an  abundance  of  rabbits,  there 
would,  of  course,  be  a  greater  number  of  the  fur-bearers  which  feed 
upon  this  rodent  to  reach  the  adult  stage. 

(It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  in  following  the  rabbits,  a  lynx 
will  swim  the  widest  rivers.  One  of  our  trappers,  Edward  Wylie, 
tells  how  he  once  saw  six  of  them  swimming  across  the  Peace  River 
at  a  place  where  it  was  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width.  When 
the  rabbits  die  off  the  lynx  disappears.) 

“  Squirrels,  ptarmigan  and  mice  are  plentiful  at  one  period,  and 
scarce  at  another,  seven  years  again  covering  the  time-cycle  of 
periodicity  :  this,  again,  may  explain  the  rise  and  decrease  in  the 
number  of  marten,  fisher  and  foxes  taken.  (The  fox  feeds  on 
mice  to  a  great  extent,  and,  in  the  late  winter,  on  rabbits.) 

"  Musquash  are  subject  to  the  seven-year  period.  In  the  ‘  good  ’ 
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years  every  lake  and  stream  around  Fort  Chipewyan  abounds  with 
these  '  rats.’  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  interbreeding  is 
a  primary  cause  of  their  disappearance.  Hunters  who  have  broken 
into  their  lodges  report  finding  the  bodies  of  dead  rats — both  young 
and  adults — which,  on  being  skinned,  display  black  marks  near  the 
throat. 

“  Mink  appear  to  migrate  from  district  to  district  ;  but  do  not 
seem  to  be  affected  by  disease.  Mink  and  beaver  will  always,  if 
possible,  migrate  to  deeper  water  when  an  exceptionally  dry  summer 
has  made  their  present  habitat  untenable.  The  otter  also  migrates, 
travelling  considerable  distances  to  obtain  a  good  ‘  Slide.’  Neither 
otter,  beaver  nor  wolverine  seems  to  be  visited  by  any  known 
disease  in  sufficiently  bad  a  form  as  to  materially  decrease  its 
numbers.  The  wolverine  depends  principally  on  the  caribou  for 
his  sustenance,  and  so  follows  the  herds  as  they  migrate  from  place 
to  place. 

“  The  winter  fur  catch  of  1927-8  will  probably  show  the  majority 
of  furs  to  be  more  scarce  than  in  1926-7.  Rats,  however,  will 
begin  to  increase  again,  because  during  1925-6  they  were  at  the 
lowest  point  in  their  '  cycle.’ 

We  have  not  yet  discovered  all  the  contributory  causes  of  this 
occurrence  of  increase  and  decrease,  for  all  the  fur-bearers  who 
feed  upon  the  rabbit,  for  instance,  do  not  show  a  rise  or  decline  at 
one  and  the  same  period.  At  the  ‘  cycle  ’  time  of  writing,  1926-7, 
foxes  will  be  very  scarce  ;  but  marten  and  lynx  will  be  more 
numerous  than  was  the  case  last  year. 

“  The  depth  of  the  waters,  which  of  course  varies  considerably 
from  year  to  year,  has  also  some  bearing  upon  the  state  of  the 
annual  fur  harvest.  Mice,  as  we  have  seen,  provide  food  for  the 
fox,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  for  the  coyote.  When  the  waters  are 
not  high  the  mice  are  more  plentiful,  because  they  are  flooded  out 
in  high-water  years.  Beaver  and  rats,  however,  flourish  when  the 
waters  are  abundant,  as  will  the  otter  and  the  mink  :  the  former 
because  there  will  be  an  ample  supply  of  water-roots  (lily,  etc.),  and 
the  latter  because  the  fish  will  be  more  plentiful.” 
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SOME  PLAGUES  OF  THE  NORTHLAND 

A  NORTHERN  “  FOG  ” 

A  LL  the  lime  I  was  in  the  Settlement,  and  while  my 
/%  health  permitted  it,  I  made  a  point  of  getting  out  for  an 
/ — %  hour,  at  least,  every  day.  Even  in  the  worst  part  of  the 
winter,  after  carefully  protecting  my  face  with  a  coating 
of  grease,  I  set  out  for  the  trails.  This  was  always  a  source  of 
wonderment  to  the  people,  for  they  could  never  understand  the 
desire  for  walking  for  the  sake  of  the  exercise  it  gives.  Their  notion 
was  that  walking  was  only  done  when  one  wanted  to  get  from  one 
place  to  another  for  a  definite  purpose — to  walk  for  walking’s 
sake  must  surely  prove  the  walker  to  be  slightly  wrong  in  the 
head  ! 

However,  I  survived  the  criticism  and  went  for  my  walks,  and 
some  of  my  happiest  memories  of  the  North  are  centred  round 
these  lonely  strolls  through  the  silent  bush,  and  along  the  still 
lake-side,  where  the  quiet  was  only  disturbed  by  the  harsh  cry  of  a 
fish  eagle  ;  the  chatter  of  a  busy  squirrel,  or  the  distant  howling  of 
a  train  of  huskies.  We  had  our  grey  days  and  our  stormy  days  ; 
but,  in  the  main,  however  cold  it  may  be,  the  sun  is  shining  brightly 
all  the  winter  long,  even  if  there  be  not  a  spark  of  warmth  in  its  rays. 

During  the  latter  part  of  my  sojourn  I  was  able  to  inveigle  Mrs. 
Bryant  and  her  two  children  to  accompany  me  on  some  of  my 
expeditions  ;  occasionally  on  skis  in  the  winter,  but  more  often 
shod  only  in  moccasins.  Sometimes,  on  Sundays,  I  persuaded  my 
husband  to  join  me  ;  these  were  happy  times  indeed,  and  from  him 
I  learned  much  of  the  lore  of  the  Northern  country-side. 

In  the  summer,  of  course,  the  plagues  of  mosquitoes,  bulldog-flies, 
and  other  iniquitous  insectile  pests  that  robbed  the  short  season  of 
its  joy,  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  penetrate  into  the  bush  ; 
in  fact  the  summer  plagues  tormented  us  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
were  often  thankful  to  stay  indoors  for  days  at  a  time,  only  ventur¬ 
ing  into  the  Settlement  when  a  boat  came  in,  or  if  some  urgent 
necessity  forced  an  excursion  beyond  our  screened  verandahs. 
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One  of  our  trappers  who  had  travelled  much,  and  had  lived  for 
some  time  in  the  Federated  Malay  States,  used  to  say  that  the 
mosquitoes  of  some  parts  of  Canada,  and  particularly  of  the  North, 
were  more  numerous  and  troublesome  than  those  of  any  other 
country  through  which  he  had  journeyed.  We  were  at  least  for¬ 
tunate  that  the  Canadian  variety  carried  no  malarial  germ,  though 
their  bites  would  often  make  one  quite  disfigured,  and  caused 
considerable  discomfort,  and  even  sickness,  especially  to  some  cf 
the  white  children. 

The  first  batch  of  mosquitoes  came  in  April,  before  the  snow  had 
disappeared  ;  these  were  large  in  size,  and  light  brown  in  colour  : 
they  did  not  bite,  so  we  almost  welcomed  them  as  harbingers  of 
spring.  The  Indians  called  these  first  arrivals  the  “  Snow-shoe 
Mosquitoes,”  “  because,”  they  said,  "  they  must  have  come  on 
snow-shoes  ;  how  else  could  they  reach  us  ?  ” 

By  the  end  of  May  came  the  small,  black  mosquitoes,  with  their 
nerve-racking,  high-pitched  song,  and  venomous  bite.  Verandahs, 
doors,  and  windows  were  now  screened  with  wire  of  a  very  fine 
mesh,  as  a  protection  against  the  attentions  of  these  detested 
insects  :  we  hung  our  beds  around  with  mosquito-netting,  and  at 
night  we  took  the  greatest  care  to  see  that  every  possible  corner  of 
the  bed  was  protected  against  possible  invasion.  But  in  spite  of 
our  care  we  were  invariably  awakened  during  the  night  by  the 
hated,  high-pitched  “  Zing-z-z-ZiNG  ”  of  a  few  of  our  enemies  who 
had  managed  to  overcome  all  our  protective  measures  ;  to  force 
their  way  through  verandahs  and  windows,  and  finally  to  storm  the 
last  defensive,  and  get  right  inside  the  curtains  that  surrounded 
the  beds. 

Mr.  Isaac  Cowie  has  many  a  vindictive  remark  to  make  about  the 
visitations  of  the  mosquitoes,  and  they  are  inspired  by  his  personal 
sufferings  :  referring  in  one  case  to  the  advancing  of  a  troop  of  men 
wearing  cloth  clothing,  he  records  a  companion  as  saying  that  the 
men  would  not  advance  very  far  :  “  For  the  mosquitoes  are  so  bad 
this  year  that  draught  oxen  have  been  smothered  by  swarms,  and 
no  man  living,  unless  he  be  iron-clad,  is  able  to  get  over  the  route 
this  season.” 

Another  time,  writing  from  a  boat  at  some  place  east  of  Churchill, 
when  making  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  country,  he 
says  :  "  Though  the  low  shore  was  invisible,  the  wind  wafted  off 
a  faint  aroma  of  spruce,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  few  languid 
representatives  of  the  most  numerous  inhabitants  of  Rupert's 
Land — my  bloody  enemies,  the  mosquitoes.  These,  after  a  little 
rest,  proceeded  to  introduce  themselves  to  us,  and  we  submitted 
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with  curiosity  to  these  preliminaries  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
family  of  ubiquitous  and  untiring  tormentors,  which  became  so 
intimate,  unendurable  and  infernal  during  all  my  summer  joumey- 
ings  in  the  wilds.” 

1  his  is,  I  am  afraid,  quite  mild  language  by  comparison  with 
some  that  I  have  overheard  on  this  same  subject. 

Northern  Canada  simply  abounds  with  insectile  pests  :  besides 
the  mosquitoes  we  have  the  hated  “  bulldog-fly,”  who  pesters  both 
man  and  beast,  and  whose  bite  is  so  treacherous  that  it  has  some¬ 
times  been  responsible  for  the  deaths  of  the  hard-worked  horses  on 
the  portages  that  connect  the  various  waterways.  We  used  to  say 
in  the  North  that  the  most  good-natured  and  temperate  man — a 
very  Job  himself — could  hardly  stand  a  day  of  packing  goods  over 
the  Northern  portages  without  losing  his  temper  or  becoming 
profane  in  his  language.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the  Missionaries 
even  have  been  known  to  utter  a  hearty  adjective  or  two  on  similar 
occasions,  and  I  think  they  must  be  hard  pressed  for  an  explanation 
when  their  Indian  converts  ask  them  :  “  But  why  did  your  God  of 
love  send  mosquitoes  to  us  ?  ” 

Added  to  the  “  bulldog-fly  ”  and  the  mosquito  we  have  also  the 
biting  sandflies,  myriads  of  “  bluebottles  ”  and  ordinary  house¬ 
flies,  and  grasshoppers  which  arrive  in  shoals  almost  so  soon  as  the 
snow  is  gone,  and  completely  destroy  every  blade  of  green  within 
sight.  One  day  the  tender  green  of  spring  will  cover  the  ground  ; 
the  next  it  is  bare  and  brown  as  the  sandy  desert.  Nothing  is 
secure  from  the  attentions  of  the  plague  of  grasshoppers  which 
appear  every  year  with  the  advent  of  spring. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  these  drawbacks  some  noble  attempts  at 
gardening  are  made  ;  but  the  short  summer  does  not  allow  of  much 
experiment,  for,  even  if  one  manages  to  protect  the  plants  from  the 
ravages  of  the  myriads  of  grasshoppers,  sudden,  sharp  frosts  some¬ 
times  descend  even  in  the  middle  of  August,  and  the  results  of  one’s 
horticultural  labours  are  ruined  in  a  few  short  hours,  so  that  the 
terrific  fight  one  has  to  put  up  in  order  to  get  anything  to  grow  at 
all  seems  really  to  be  hardly  worth  while. 

At  our  end  of  the  Settlement  it  was  quite  impossible  to  grow 
anything  but  potatoes,  because  of  the  sandy  soil,  but  much  of  the 
soil  where  the  Catholic  Mission  and  the  Woodmans’  house  were 
situated  was  originally  muskeg- land,  and  when  drained  this  is 
excellent  for  the  growing  of  both  flowers  and  vegetables.  So- 
working  against  terrific  odds — these  people  really  managed  to  raise 
a  few  lettuces  and  radishes  ;  also  marigolds,  poppies  and  pansies 
amongst  other  hardier  flowers.  This  was  considered  a  very  great 
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triumph,  though  they  could  scarcely  raise  enough  to  be  of  practical 
use. 

Whilst  the  planting  of  the  seeds  was  in  progress  the  gardener  was 
compelled  to  carry  a  little  “  smudge  ”  around  with  him.  This 
“  smudge  is  a  small  wood  fire  contained  in  a  disused  tin  which 
had  previously  been  bored  with  holes  in  the  sides,  and  provided 
with  a  handle  so  that  it  can  easily  be  carried  about. 

The  smoke  from  the  “  smudge  "  is  very  effective  for  keeping 
mosquitoes  off  whilst  one  is  working,  and  if  one  carried  three  or 
four  “  smudges  ”  and  arranged  them  in  a  circle  about  the  scene  of 
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activity,  one  could  work  in  comparative  comfort,  though  the 
blazing  heat  of  the  Northern  summer’s  sun  combined  with  the 
smoke  and  the  warmth  given  off  by  the  “  smudge  ”  made  gardening 
in  the  North  a  rather  uncomfortable  occupation.  Sometimes  we 
lit  fires  outside  the  house  in  an  attempt  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the 
tantalizing  insects  that  made  life  such  a  plague  ;  at  sight  of  the 
smoke  grateful  beasts  would  come  out  of  the  bush  to  seek  the 
protection  that  the  smoke  afforded,  and  though  the  house  became 
filled  with  the  smoke  and  dust  from  the  bonfire,  we  had  a  little 
peace  from  stinging  and  biting  insects.  We  tried  various  death¬ 
dealing  spraying  lotions,  and  in  their  way  they  were  quite  effective 
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in  destroying  the  flies  and  mosquitoes  in  the  house,  but  every 
window  and  door  had  to  be  closed  before  the  spraying  operation 
could  be  successfully  undertaken.  1  h is  made  the  houses  unbear¬ 
ably  hot,  and  the  moment  the  battle  was  over  and  the  dead  were 
swept  away  and  the  windows  opened,  there  would  be  a  fresh  bom¬ 
bardment  from  the  enemy.  However,  in  spite  of  the  truly  glorious 
weather,  the  inside  of  the  house  was  certainly  better  than  the 
“  Great  out  of  doors  ”  during  the  summer  months  in  the  North. 

1  he  summer,  while  it  lasted,  was  very  hot  indeed,  but  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  wear  clothes  suitable  to  the  temperature 
because  the  thicker  garments  were  a  greater  protection  against  the 
\  arious  insect  pests.  Nobody  went  near  the  bush  unless  the 
business  that  took  him  there  were  pretty  urgent,  and  the  usual 
thing  was  to  drape  neck,  face  and  hands  with  mosquito-netting 
when  setting  out  on  his  journey. 

1  he  Indians  say  that  so  dense  are  the  clouds  of  mosquitoes  in 
some  parts  of  the  bush  that  it  is  possible  to  take  a  stick  and 
trace  one  s  name  through  the  black,  seething  mass,  and  that  the 
impression  of  the  name  will  stay  for  a  few  moments  in  the  air.  I 
think  this  may  be  a  little  exaggerated,  for  the  Indian  is  given  to 
flights  of  imagination,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  do 
this  with  an  entire  name,  though  I  have  myself  “  written  ”  a  single 
initial  in  a  very  dense  cloud  of  mosquitoes,  and  watched  it  linger  for  a 
moment  in  the  air  before  drifting  away  like  the  letters  inscribed 
across  the  sky  by  the  smoke  issuing  from  the  “  tail  ”  of  a  ’plane 
which  is  sent  up  to  advertise  anything  from  a  daily  paper  to  an 
Olympic  event,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sky-gazers  down  below. 

I  he  hundreds  of  miles  of  muskeg-land  stretching  across  the 
country  provides  the  mosquito  with  the  very  best  of  breeding- 
ground,  and  the  task  of  ridding  the  entire  country  of  this  pest 
would  be  too  colossal  to  allow  of  its  being  undertaken  on  a  very 
large  scale.  But  as  civilization  creeps  forward,  and  the  draining  of 
the  land  round  about  the  Settlements  is  gradually  effected,  the 
problem  is  slowly  but  surely  being  overcome.  My  husband 
remembers  wthen  the  summer  wras  a  torment  at  Edmonton  because 
of  this  plague  ,  but  nowadays  it  is  rare  to  be  bitten  bv  a  mosquito 
within  the  City  and  its  surround. 

1  he  Indians  of  the  Lake  Athabaska  district  tell  a  strange  story 
to  account  for  what  they  call  :  “  The  Plagues  of  the  North.” 

Many  hundreds  of  years  ago,  they  say,  a  beautiful  Indian  maiden 
married  a  bad  man  against  the  wishes  of  her  parents.  “  You  will 
regret  it,  the  people  of  the  Lodge  told  her  ;  “  he  will  surely  bring 
trouble  upon  you  and  upon  all  the  people  of  the  North  1  ”  But  the 
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maiden  was  so  much  in  love  with  the  bad  Indian  that  she  married 
him  in  spite  of  all  the  warnings  she  received.  He  ran  away  and  left 
her  soon  after  her  little  son  was  born. 

As  soon  as  the  baby  came  the  wise  men  held  council  together, 
and  they  went  to  the  woman  and  said  : 

“  It  is  better  that  the  child  should  die,  for  he  will  grow  up  a  bad 
Indian  like  his  father,  and  be  will  bring  neither  peace  nor  happiness 
to  you  and  to  your  people.” 

The  woman,  however,  loved  her  child  as  she  had  loved  its  father, 
and  she  cherished  him  as  though  he  had  been  the  son  of  a  Chief  and 
a  hero.  The  boy  repaid  her  devotion  by  behaving  in  the  most 
cruel  and  wicked  manner  imaginable,  and  as  he  grew  older  bis 
conduct  grew  worse. 

In  the  middle  of  his  chest  this  son  of  the  bad  Indian  had  a  queer 
mark,  like  to  the  mark  of  a  Death’s  Head,  and  from  this  two  short, 
strong  horns  protruded.  One  day,  when  the  lad  was  growing  to 
manhood,  he,  in  a  great  passion,  ran  at  his  mother  and  pierced  her 
most  cruelly  with  his  horns  of  evil.  So  great  was  the  wound  that 
the  poor  woman  died  within  a  very  little  while. 

Then  the  lad  ran  away,  till  he  came  to  a  cave  some  distance 
away  from  the  Lodge  ;  and  here  he  hid  himself  till  the  uproar 
caused  by  his  wicked  act  had  somewhat  subsided. 

As  time  went  on,  and  he  found  that  the  people  dared  not  come  in 
search  of  him,  he  ventured  at  last  to  come  out  of  the  cave  so  that  he 
might  obtain  food.  But  the  first  person  who  crossed  his  path  he 
promptly  killed  :  “  So,”  he  said,  “  that  the  people  will  know  that 
they  have  need  to  go  in  great  fear  of  me.”  And  he  thought  that 
they  would  consider  many  times  before  venturing  near  his  cave. 
This  action  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  people  of  his  tribe  walked 
many  miles  to  evade  his  territory  ;  but  strange  hunters  who  knew 
not  the  peril  that  awaited  them,  and  passed  by  that  way,  were 
seldom  seen  again,  for  the  bad  Indian  ran  at  them  with  his  horns 
and  killed  them,  or  took  swift  and  sure  aim  with  his  bow  and  arrow. 
He  kept  a  large  staff  in  his  cave,  and  upon  it  he  carved  a  little 
notch  every  time  he  killed  one  of  his  fellow-creatures.  By  the  time 
he  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty  years  it  is  said  that  the  staff  was  so 
rough  with  the  notches  carved  upon  it,  that  the  bad  Indian  could 
scarcely  hold  it  in  his  hand. 

About  this  time  the  people  of  his  Lodge  called  a  council,  and  the 
Chief  demanded  that  the  country  should  be  rid  of  this  bad  and 
dangerous  Indian.  So  they  cast  lots  to  decide  who  should  go  out  to 
kill  this  evil  fellow,  and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  own  uncle. 

Then  the  uncle  set  out  for  the  cave,  armed  only  with  a  little  food, 
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a  bow  and  arrow,  and  an  armful  of  dried  straw.  He  then  hid 
himself  in  another  cave,  near  to  the  one  in  which  the  bad  Indian 
was  living.  And  he  made  a  dummy  of  the  straw,  and  set  it  in  the 
mouth  of  the  cave.  When  the  bad  Indian  saw  the  dummy  he 
laughed,  thinking  that  he  would  soon  have  the  opportunity  of 
killing  one  of  his  own  people.  “  It  is  my  uncle  sitting  at  the  mouth 
of  the  cave,”  he  said  ;  “  he  is  probably  waiting  to  kill  me,  but  he 
can  wait  for  many  moons  before  I  venture  out  of  my  cave,  and  in 
the  end  I  shall  get  him  !  ” 

After  two  or  three  days  of  playing  at  “  cat  and  mouse  ”  the  bad 
Indian  was  tired  of  watching  what  he  thought  to  be  his  uncle 
guarding  the  door  of  his  cave.  So  he  crept  forward  very  warily, 
much  to  the  joy  of  the  uncle  who  was  hiding  behind  the  dummy. 
Just  as  the  Indian  rose  to  take  aim  the  uncle  let  his  arrow  fly  ;  and 
the  Indian  was  brought  to  the  ground,  writhing  in  agony.  But  he 
still  had  enough  strength  to  drag  himself  back  to  his  cave,  where  he 
lay  on  the  ground  after  drawing  the  arrow  from  his  body,  and 
waited  either  for  death  to  overtake  him,  or  for  his  strength  to 
revive. 

I  resently  a  shadow  fell  across  the  floor  of  the  cave,  and,  looking 
up,  the  Indian  saw  his  uncle  in  the  entrance.  He  wTas  armed  with 
a  mighty  club,  and  had  come  to  finish  the  work  which  his  arrow 
had  failed  to  do. 

Spare  my  life,  cried  the  bad  Indian,  ”  and  I  will  make  you  a 
rich  and  happy  man  from  the  treasures  of  my  storehouse  at  the 
back  of  my  cave  !  ” 

\  ou  have  caused  our  people  trouble  and  sorrow  enough,” 
replied  the  uncle.  If  I  spared  your  life  as  you  request  my  sin 
would  be  as  great  as  yours.  And  he  came  a  step  nearer. 

Spare  my  life,  echoed  the  bad  Indian,  ”  and  I  swear  that 
ne\  cr  another  creature  shall  fall  to  my  arrow,  or  meet  their  death 
upon  my  horns  !  ” 

But  the  uncle  refused  to  listen  to  this  pleading,  and  he  came  a 
step  nearer  to  his  nephew. 

1  hen  the  bad  Indian  became  very  angry  ;  too  weak  to  rise  and 
wrestle  with  his  uncle,  he  yet  had  strength  enough  to  call  down 
every  form  of  evil  curse  upon  his  head  : 

”  Spare  me,”  he  cried,  “  or  regret  wall  be  yours  till  the  day  of 
your  death,  for  much  harm  I  may  have  done  you  in  the  years  of  my 
living,  but  more  will  I  yet  do  in  the  days  when  I  am  dead.” 

At  this  the  uncle  laughed  :  “  Your  power  may  indeed  be  great,” 
he  said,  "  but  it  cannot  exceed  the  life  of  your  body  !  ”  With  these 
words  he  came  right  up  to  the  Indian,  and  raising  his  mighty  staff 
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hs  beat  the  bad  Indian  about  the  head  till  he  died.  Then  he  dragged 
the  body  out  of  the  cave,  and  heaped  around  it  leaves,  faggots  and 
grass.  When  this  was  done  he  returned  to  his  people  and  told 
them  what  he  had  done  ;  and  they  came  to  the  cave,  singing  and 
dancing  all  the  way,  so  glad  were  they  that  the  bad  Indian  could  no 
more  molest  them.  They  set  light  to  the  faggots  and  danced  round 
the  fire  all  night,  and  the  time  was  an  occasion  for  a  great  feast. 
And  when  the  moon  had  set  they  returned  to  their  Lodge. 

But  the  bad  Indian  had  not  forgotten  his  threat,  for  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  very  early,  while  the  people  slept  after  the  fatigue  of  the  night, 
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a  little  wind  sprang  up,  and  it  stirred  the  ashes  on  the  funeral  pyre 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  so  much  rejoicing. 

Soon  the  ashes  were  drifting  all  o\rer  the  country-side  ;  first  a 
handful ;  then  a  cloud  ;  then  a  great  enveloping  mist.  And,  as  the 
ashes  moved  in  the  air,  they  were  turned  into  flies  of  every  variety, 
and  the  stinging  mosquito  that  comes  to  torment  man  during  the 
glorious  time  of  the  Frog  Moon,  till  the  time  of  the  Rutting  Moon. 
And  this,  the  Indians  will  tell  you,  is  how  the  plagues  came  to  the 
Northland. 

The  original  names  which  the  Indians  gave  to  the  changing 
Moon  are  descriptive  of  the  various  seasons.  May,  for  instance,  is 
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the  time  of  the  “  Frog  Moon,”  “  The  Moon  when  birds  lay  their 
eggs”  describes  the  month  of  June;  the  Moon  when  birds  cast 
their  feathers  ”  comes  in  July  ;  “  The  Moon  when  young  birds 
begin  to  fly  ”  in  August ;  “  The  Moon  when  the  moose-deer  cast 
their  horns”  in  September;  and  so  on,  through  the  ‘‘Rutting 
Moon,”  ‘‘The  Hoar  Frost  ”  or  the  “Ice  Moon,”  “The  Moon  of 
Whirlwinds  ”  and  the  “  Moon  of  Extreme  Cold.”  These  names  are 
from  the  Ivnifteneaux  and  Algonquin  tongues.  It  will  readily  be 
seen  that  the  seasons  in  the  North  are  very  much  behind  ours. 
The  time  given  in  the  legend  for  the  duration  of  the  summer  pests 
is  rather  exaggerated,  because  the  mosquitoes,  at  least,  are  really 
only  very  troublesome  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of 
August.  May  is  very  suitably  called  the  “  Frog  Moon,”  for  at  this 
time  of  the  year  the  bush  re-echoes  to  the  chorus  of  the  frogs  ; 
it  is  a  rather  musical  “  clacking  ”  sound,  accompanied  by  shrill, 
high-pitched  whistling,  such  as  I  have  never  heard  in  England. 
The  sound  carries  for  miles,  and  one  feature  of  the  spring-time  in  a 
Northern  Settlement  is  the  anthem  of  the  frogs,  which  is  carried  on 
the  wind  in  a  steady  rhythmic  beat,  that  has  a  fascination  all  its 
own. 

Surely  there  were  never  so  many  frogs  collected  together  in  one 
place  as  one  finds  in  the  North  ;  but  the  North  seems  to  conduct 
everything  on  a  wholesale  plan.  When  the  grasshoppers — who 
drove  me  to  wearing  riding-breeches  all  the  time,  so  uncomfortable 
were  they  as  intimate  companions — had  cleaned  the  country-side 
of  every  unprotected  blade  of  green,  a  flight  of  grackels  would 
suddenly  appear,  then  another,  and  another,  till  the  air  was 
figuratively  black  with  grackels.  And  within  seven  or  eight  days 
there  was  not  a  single  grasshopper  to  be  seen,  so  effectively  did  the 
grackels  do  their  work. 

December  is  also  very  rightly  named  as  the  “  Moon  of  Whirl¬ 
winds,”  for  sometimes  at  this  time  of  the  year  the  most  terrific 
storms  arise,  and  mighty  winds  whirl  round  the  Fort,  threatening 
to  sweep  us  down  in  their  mad  dance  every  passing  moment.  On 
one  occasion  the  whole  of  an  ancient  palisade  around  one  side  of  my 
house  was  swept  away  during  one  of  the  storms,  and  just  before  my 
arrival  a  most  historic  citadel  built  of  wood  had  been  so  much 
damaged  by  winds  that  it  was  no  longer  considered  safe,  and  had  to 
be  demolished.  This  structure  belonged  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  and  was  associated  with  the  days  when  the  right  of 
government  was  in  their  hands.  I  was  told  that  it  was  actually 
used  by  them  as  a  prison  when  the  need  for  such  a  place  had  arisen 

Sometimes  the  great  winds  in  the  North  brought  with  them  an 
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extraordinary  kind  of  dust-storm,  which  gave  the  country  the 
appearance  of  being  wrapt  in  a  kind  of  London  fog,  and  the  snow- 
carpeted  ground,  trees  and  window-sills  were  afterwards  found  to  be 
covered  with  a  black,  gritty  substance.  If  one  happened  to  be 
caught  out  of  doors  in  one  of  these  storms  one  could  have  a  pretty 
uncomfortable  time,  for  added  to  the  piercing  cold  wind,  the 
effort  to  keep  oneself  wholly  protected,  and  to  avoid  freezing,  there 
was  the  added  discomfort  of  feeling  the  fine  grit  between  the  teeth, 
and  filling  both  the  eyes  and  nostrils. 

The  following  quotation  from  Nansen’s  Furthest  North  may  have 
some  bearing  upon  this  subject,  or  offer  some  explanation  for  the 
phenomenon. 

“  I  went  on  an  excursion  with  Blessing  in  the  forenoon  to  collect 
specimens  of  the  brown  snow  and  ice,  and  gather  seaweed  and 
diatoms  in  the  water.  The  upper  surface  of  the  floes  is  nearly 
everywhere  of  a  dirty  brown  colour,  or  at  least  this  sort  of  ice 
preponderates,  while  pure  white  floes,  without  any  traces  of  a  dirty 
brown  on  their  surface,  are  rare.  I  imagine  this  brown  colour  must 
be  due  to  the  organisms  I  found  in  the  newly-frozen,  brownish  red 
ice  last  autumn  (October),  but  the  specimens  I  took  to-day  consist 
for  the  most  part  of  mineral  dust  mingled  with  diatoms  and  other 
ingredients  of  organic  origin.”  The  italics  here  are  my  own,  to 
draw  attention  to  the  possible  explanation  for  the  presence  of  the 
dust  in  our  part  of  the  country,  when  every  inch  of  the  territory  so 
far  as  one  was  aware,  was  covered  in  its  winter  mantle  of  snow,  so 
that  the  arrival  of  the  dust  was  something  of  an  enigma  to  one 
without  scientific  knowledge.  In  accompanying  footnotes  to  his 
book  Dr.  Nansen  says  :  "  This  is  the  same  kind  of  dust  that  I  found 
on  the  ice  on  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,”  and  again  :  “  Ibis  dust, 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  summer  on  the  upper  surface  of  almost  all 
polar  ice  of  any  age,  is,  no  doubt,  for  the  most  part,  dust  that 
hovers  in  the  earth  atmosphere.  It  probably  descends  with  the 
falling  snow,  and  gradually  accumulates  into  a  surface  layer  as  the 
snow  melts  during  the  summer.  Large  quantities  of  mud,  how¬ 
ever,  are  also  often  to  be  found  on  the  ice,  which  strongly  resembles 
this  dust  in  colour,  but  are  doubtless  more  directly  connected  with 
land,  being  formed  on  floes  that  have  originally  lain  in  close 
proximity  to  it.” 

Dr.  Nansen’s  observations,  while  not  exactly  explaining  the 
reason  for  the  winter  dust-storms  at  Fort  Chipewyan,  and  other 
Northern  places,  at  least  incline  one  to  the  suggestion  that  the  dust 
was  carried  on  the  wind  from  some  remote  place  not  covered  by  snow. 


CHAPTER  XXII 


CONVERTING  THE  NORTH 

SOME  MUSINGS  IN  IDLE  MOMENTS 

I  THINK  one  of  the  most  outstanding  wonders  of  Canada,  and 
particularly  of  the  North,  is  the  firm  unity  of  the  people,  in 
spite  of  the  distinct  races  represented.  The  majority  of  the 
French-Canadians  are  surely  amongst  the  most  charming 
people  it  is  possible  to  meet  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  it  is 
probably  owing  to  their  inborn  tact  and  courtesy  that  the  spirit  of 
friendliness  and  tolerance,  which  is  a  notable  feature  of  Canada, 
has  been  so  well  established.  Religious  differences  certainly  exist, 
but  is  there  any  country  where  toleration  for  another’s  views  is 
more  widely  extended  ?  The  Church  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
Dominion  ;  religious  bodies  advertise  in  a  fashion  which  is  practically 
unknown  in  England  ;  much  of  the  social  activity  centres  round 
the  Church,  and  particularly  is  this  true  of  the  smaller  towns  and 
remote  Settlements. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  out  to  make  a 
bold  bid  for  the  North  ;  this  is  probably  true,  since  the  policy  of 
that  bcdy  is  to  spread  its  faith  as  widely  as  possible,  and  their 
Missions  are  established  in  the  most  remote  corners — surely  it  will 
not  be  long  before  the  very  extremity  of  the  polar  region  is  graced 
with  a  hut  or  shack  which  will  be  dedicated  to  the  service  of  this 
Church. 

Where  the  Church  of  Rome  goes  the  Church  of  England  follows  ; 
sometimes,  indeed,  the  latter  Church  is  the  “  lirst  in  the  held,”  and 
humorous  worshippers  at  the  one  Church  are  known  to  refer  to  the 
neighbouring  organization  as  “  the  Opposition  a  term  well 
understood  in  the  North,  as  it  is  used  when  one  fur-trading  concern 
describes  a  rival  firm  or  a  "  Free-trader.”  The  Roman  Catholics 
and  the  Protestants  are  not  the  only  denominations  represented  in 
the  North,  and  I  fear  that  we  sorely  tax  the  credulity  and  intelli¬ 
gence  of  some  of  the  Indians ;  "  Seventh  Day  Adventists,” 

“  Christian  Scientists,”  “  The  Society  of  Friends,”  and  “  Free¬ 
thinkers  ”  have  all  been  represented  in  the  North,  and  some  of  the 
literature  of  the  first-named  body  has  been  circulated  amongst  the 
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Indians.  When  I  was  in  Edmonton  a  religious  community  known 
as  the  “  Holy  Rollers  ”  were  exciting  much  interest  in  the  town  ; 
it  was  said  that  they  were  making  a  fairly  extensive  tour  of  Canada  ; 
I  do  not  know  if  they  have  yet  reached  our  territory,  but  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt  that  they  will  do  so  in  time,  and  probably,  since  our 
Indians  are  attracted  by  spectacular  demonstration,  there  will  be 
one  or  two  converts  amongst  their  number.  Almost  inevitably, 
however,  the  biggest  stand  made  by  any  religious  body  in  the 
North  has  been  made  by  the  Churches  of  England  and  Rome. 

Equally  the  rivalry — if  one  may  use  such  a  term — is  conducted 
on  very  friendly  lines,  but  once  in  a  while  a  little  friction  will  occur, 
and  usually  these  occasions  are  not  devoid  of  both  humour  and 
pathos.  As  a  rule  it  is  not  the  representatives  of  the  Churches,  but 
the  followers,  who  are  sternest  in  the  conducting  of  the  feuds  ;  the 
shepherds  of  the  flocks  are  far  too  busy,  as  a  rule,  to  engage  in  this 
particular  type  of  warfare,  though  sometimes  they  are  forced  to 
step  in  -occasionally  to  act  as  peacemakers. 

Writing  from  Fort  Chipewyan  in  1925  I  said  : 

“  There  was  a  terrible  ‘  battle  ’  being  waged  when  I  arrived  here, 
over  the  burying  of  a  certain  half-breed  lady.  Before  her  marriage 
she  had,  I  believe,  belonged  to  the  R.C.  Church,  and  there  had  been 
no  little  friction  during  the  later  years  of  her  lifetime  over  the  fact 
that  she  had  allowed  her  children  to  be  brought  up  as  Protestants 
in  their  father’s  Church.  It  is  reported  that,  when  she  was  dying, 
she  asked  to  see  a  priest,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  be  buried  in  the 
R.C.  burial  ground.  At  this  the  husband  demurred,  saying  that, 
when  his  time  came,  he  wished  to  be  laid  to  rest  at  her  side,  but  that 
this  could  not  be  fulfilled  if  her  interment  took  place  in  the  ground 
of  the  ‘Opposition.’  It  was  said,  even,  that  the  priest  was  for¬ 
bidden  the  house,  and  that  the  wife’s  parents  put  the  matter  before 
the  Police. 

“  When,  at  last,  the  poor  lady  died,  the  Protestant  members  of 
the  family  said  she  must  lie  in  the  Protestant  burying-ground  ;  but 
R.C.  members  and  friends  said  :  ‘  No  !  '  The  Settlement  joined  in 
and  took  sides.  The  R.C.’s  said  that,  if  she  were  put  to  rest  in  the 
Protestant  cemetery  they  would  get  a  priest  to  come  in,  sprinkle 
the  grave  with  holy  water,  and  read  over  it  their  own  burial  service. 

I  believe  there  were  even  threats  from  the  most  hot-headed  friends 
of  the  family  to  have  the  body  removed  by  stealtl^,  and  taken  to 
their  own  burial  ground. 

“  The  Protestants  '  won  the  day,’  though  I  heard  afterwards  that 
a  deputation  arrived  at  the  Barracks  to  ask  if  permission  could  be 
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obtained  to  transfer  the  body  to  the  R.C.  ground.  However, 
thanks  to  the  tact  displayed  by  the  police  and  the  representatives 
of  the  Churches,  it  all  ended  happily.  I  was  not,  of  course,  at  the 
burial  service,  but  it  is  said  that  the  Protestant  Missionary  could 
not  refrain  from  using  the  opportunity,  on  that  occasion,  of  express¬ 
ing  his  stern  views  on  the  conduct  of  members  of  the  rival  Church  ; 
but  that  little  man  is  a  ‘  red-hot  ’  enthusiast  both  for  his  Church 
and  his  work,  and  I  suppose  the  opportunity  for  spreading  a  little 
‘  propaganda  ’  was  irresistible.” 

The  Protestant  Missionary  referred  to  in  the  letter  was  a  wonder¬ 
ful  worker,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  man  left  so  wide  a  gap  as  did  he 
when,  eventually,  he  gave  up  the  work.  Time  and  again  he  tried  to 
retire  on  account  of  his  wife’s  ill-health,  so  that  he  might  secure  an 
appointment  in  some  more  gentle  climate  ;  but  on  each  occasion  he 
was  recalled  to  Chipewyan,  because  it  was  impossible  to  fill  his 
place.  As  in  the  case  of  the  doctors,  it  is  not  always  an  easy  thing  to 
get  Missionaries  to  volunteer  for  these  isolated  regions  :  if  they  are 
young  and  ambitious  it  may  be  a  tremendous  sacrifice  which  they 
make  when  volunteering  to  “  bury  themselves,”  as  we  termed  it,  in 
the  North  ;  if  they  have  wives  and  families,  they  must  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

Writing  of  our  Missionary  I  said  :  ”  He  works  like  a  little  nigger, 
day  in  and  day  out.  Saturday  afternoon  is  his  only  time  of  rest— 
and  this  he  must  spend  in  preparing  sermons  for  the  next  day.  He 
takes  three  services  on  Sunday,  and  teaches  the  children  at  Sunday 
School ;  he  also  teaches  in  the  day  school  all  the  week.  There  is  no 
one  to  help  him,  and  he  takes  all  classes.  There  is  a  dispensary, 
too,  attached  to  the  Church  ;  and  although  I  do  not  know  what 
medical  qualifications  the  Missionary  has,  since  he  was  an  engineer, 
I  think,  before  he  ‘  heard  the  call,’  he  doles  out  homely  cures  in 
which  his  people  have  much  faith.  His  good  wife,  who  devoted 
herself  to  work  in  the  Settlement,  had  medical  training,  and,  while 
she  was  here,  attended  to  this  side  of  the  ‘  business,’  but  she  has 
been  obliged  to  leave  the  North  on  account  of  ill-health. 

It  is  also  the  Missionary’s  job  to  read  the  Government  Meteoro¬ 
logical  reports  twice  a  day,  and  this  involves  getting  up  at  6  a.m.  to 
take  the  readings  (outside).  Imagine  such  a  procedure  on  a  dark 
winter  morning  at  ‘  thirty  below  ’  and  a  fierce  wind  raging  !  I  can 
assure  you  that  a  Missionary’s  job  in  the  North  is  no  ‘  cushy  ’  one  ! 

It  is  often  told  as  a  joke,  in  the  North,  that  the  “  R.C.’s  ”  make 
most  excellent  business  people  ;  but,  even  if  it  be  true,  nobody 
resents  it.  I  have  heard  that  some  Masses  (not  in  Fort  Chipewyan) 
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have  cost  as  much  as  a  Mink  skin,  which  is  valued  at  something 
like  seven  dollars  in  cash.  This,  I  fancy,  is  rather  high.  At  Christ¬ 
mas  and  Treaty-time  the  Indians  usually  make  presents  to  their 
Church  as  they  are  able  ;  but  good  Pere  Riou  used  to  make  long 
journeys  to  them  in  their  hunting-camps,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
always  had  at  least  five  hundred  dollars’  worth  of  fur  at  the  end  of 
the  “  Outfit.” 

After  an  appalling  epidemic  of  influenza  in  1925  one  of  my 
visitors  described  to  me  the  scene  he  had  just  left  :  “.  ,  .  stretched 
out  across  the  lake  there  was  a  long  column  of  people  ;  now  a 
group  ;  now  single  file  :  then,  once  more  a  group,  and  again  single 
file.  The  solitary  people  were  mourners  ;  the  groups  were  the 
bearers  of  the  dead.”  But  my  visitor  had  a  financial  turn  of  mind, 
for  he  told  me  :  ‘‘I  was  trying  hard  to  count  up  the  groups,  because 
I  was  awfully  keen  to  know  how  many  rats’  skins  the  whole  party 
represented  to  the  good  Father  ! 

From  my  own  point  of  view  I  think  the  best  work  the  Churches 
are  doing  in  the  North,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  is 
training  the  people  in  good  citizenship,  and  helping  to  prepare 
them  to  that  end,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that,  with  the  further 
development  of  the  Dominion,  they  will,  in  time,  be  called  upon  to 
accept  the  responsibilities  and  privileges  of  that  state  :  as  to  the 
other  side  of  the  work,  especially  connected  with  the  acceptance  of 
the  various  faiths,  I  am  not  able  to  speak.  Once,  while  travelling 
on  the  line  to  Waterways,  after  a  brief  holiday  in  the  “  Outside 
World,”  I  incurred  the  pity  and  wrath  of  a  religious  enthusiast  by 
declining  to  distribute  his  little  gospels  “  amongst  the  Indians  of 
my  territory,”  and  it  was  pointed  out  what  a  unique  opportunity 
for  good  service  was  mine.  This  led  to  a  rather  involved  discussion, 
and  at  lunch-time,  after  an  hour’s  discourse,  my  new-found  friend 
departed  for  the  dining-car,  firmly  and  sorrowfully  convinced  that 
I  was  heading  for  spiritual  disaster.  Three  minutes  afterwards  a 
car  “  jumped  the  track,”  and  a  large  stretch  of  the  line  was  torn 
up  :  a  section  of  the  train — fortunately  one  devoted  to  freight — 
rolled  down  the  bank,  and  we  were  held  up  for  eight  hours  while 
repairs  were  effected.  When  next  we  met,  which  was  on  a  grassy 
bank  overlooking  the  line,  my  enthusiastic  friend  begged  me  to 
accept  this  occurrence  as  a  warning,  describing  what  a  terrible  late 
would  have  been  mine  had  I  been  in  the  section  of  the  train  that 
“  jumped  the  track.” 

During  a  long  spell  of  illness  and  inactivity  in  the  North,  when  I 
could  neither  be  taken  “  Out,”  nor  could  medical  assistance  be 
brought  to  me,  I  reflected  at  some  length  on  this  friendly  “  religious 
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competition  ”  in  the  North.  During  that  time,  as  I  lay  in  bed  day 
after  day  and  week  after  week,  my  only  hobby  was  in  trying  to 
rear  some  bulbs  which  I  had  brought  in  from  Edmonton,  and  I 
described  this  occupation  in  the  following  way  : 

"...  I  watched  the  hyacinth  bulbs  grow  to  maturity  till  the 
flowers  gradually  unfolded  their  loveliness.  .  .  .  What  care  we  had 
to  take  of  them  !  Each  night  Dora  went  through  the  solemn  ritual 
of  escorting  the  pots  into  the  dining-room,  for  that  was  the  warmest 
room  in  the  house,  and  here  they  were  wrapped  around  with  warm 
scarves — first  a  silk  scarf,  then  a  woollen  one,  and  finally  a  fleecy 
blanket.  A  tender  babe  could  scarcely  have  had  better  care  than 
that  which  we  bestowed  on  those  tender  blossoms.  Yet  they  w'ell 
repaid  us  for  the  trouble  we  took,  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  joy 
that  came  to  me  when  they  burst  into  full  blossom  and  filled  the 
air  with  their  delicate  scent.  Each  day  I  watched  the  little  petals 
of  the  bell-like  flowers  curling  backwards,  as  the  flowers  ripened  to 
full  maturity  ;  then,  one  sad  morning,  I  detected  a  thin  brown 
streak  down  the  centre  of  a  petal ;  then  another,  and  another,  until 
at  last  the  beautiful  perfume  had  gone,  and  the  flowers  were  dead. 
Poor  little  blossoms  !  What  a  brave  fight  we  all  made  for  their 
existence,  for  rearing  flowers  throughout  a  Northern  winter  is  no 
light  task,  and  calls  for  much  ingenuity.  It  was  a  very  real  loss  to 
me  when  my  flowers  died,  so  much  does  a  glimpse  of  beauty  mean 
to  those  who  are  cut  off  from  such  little,  familiar  joys.  .  .  . 

“  And  I  remember  how  the  flowers  recalled  to  me  a  beautiful 
young  nun  who  left  for  Aklavia  during  the  past  summer.  She  was 
only  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  looked  so  ready  for  all  the 
joys  and  loveliness  that  life  had  to  offer.  Yet  she  was  about  to 
devote  herself,  utterly  and  entirely,  to  service  for  her  Church  in 
the  far,  frozen  North,  from  which  place  she  expected  never  to 
return. 

I  went  down  to  the  boat  and  talked  to  her  for  a  little  while  ; 
how  bravely  she  smiled  as  she  bade  ‘  good-bye.’  Yet  I  imagined 
that  she  nursed  a  tiny  doubt — a  smothered,  half-rebellious  surprise 
at  the  action  which  she  was  taking  of  her  own  choice.  And  I  felt 
like  crying  out  that  she  was  a  fool  ;  a  dear,  ridiculous,  sweet,  but 
mistaken  fool ;  that  it  was  really  all  the  same  in  the  big  scheme  of 
things  wdiether  she  went  or  stayed.  That  her  sacrifice,  surely,  was 
vain.  I  felt  like  bidding  her  to  shed  her  sombre  garments  ;  to 
rejoice  and  be  glad  while  Touth  was  hers.  I  longed  to  urge  her  to 
retreat  before  it  was  too  late  :  yet  I  let  her  go  without  a  murmur. 
How  could  I  do  otherwise  ?  1  he  choice,  after  all,  was  for  her  alone 
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nor  do  I  think  she  would  have  heeded  my  words,  even  had  I  found 
the  courage  to  utter  one  word  of  protest. 

“  So  the  ‘  little  Sister  ’  sailed  away  ;  to  grow  to  still  more  beauti¬ 
ful  maturity  under  the  Arctic  skies  ;  and  to  slowly  wither  and 
droop,  like  my  flowers,  with  few  to  mark  or  to  mourn  her 
passing. 

“I  know  that  Sister  LaMair,  who  was  so  good  a  friend  to  me, 
would  probably  tell  me  of  the  expansion  of  the  soul  that  comes 
through  acts  of  service  and  sacrifice  ;  of  the  advancement  of  one  s 
spiritual  self  with  the  denial  of  the  physical.  \  et  I  protest  that 
one  has  not  to  sever  a  limb  in  order  to  develop  the  rest  of  the 
physical  body  to  its  most  perfect  state  :  why  then  should  man  be 
required  to  relinquish  comfort,  beauty  and  leisure  before  he  can 
attain  perfection  of  spirit  ? 

“  The  tree  does  not  cry  to  the  leaves  :  ‘  Cease  to  grow  that  our 
roots  may  expand  ’  ;  rather  does  the  whole  tree  gain  strength  as 
the  leaves  dance  and  quiver,  rejoicing  in  their  play  with  the  sun  and 
the  winds  ;  and  the  stream  of  life  goes  on  from  leaf  to  root  and  from 
root  to  leaf. 

“  I  think  I  would  have  my  ‘  little  Sister  ’  leave  the  Indians  to  the 
gods  of  their  choice — if  we  white  folk  have  not  already  chased 
away  all  their  chosen  gods  and  converted  them  to  our  own  way  of 
thinking.  I  would  have  the  native  peoples  rejoice  in  the  sun,  the 
moon  and  the  stars,  and  in  the  ‘  Great  Spirit  that  broods  over  the 
North.  Nor  would  I  have  one  fear  for  the  safety  of  their  souls  ; 
for  do  not  their  gods  hold  the  key  to  their  own  particular 
heaven  ? 

“  So  my  ‘  little  Sister  ’  could  leave  her  flock  without  a  care  ;  she 
should  journey  to  a  place  of  quiet  and  comfort,  and  dress  in  dainty 
clothing  and  walk  softly-shod  .  .  .  And  there  would  be  leisure 
wherein  to  laugh  and  sing  ;  to  enjoy  her  dreams,  and  to  learn  from 
life  and  the  Beauty  all  about  her  ;  and  if  there  were  a  garden 
where  birds  sang  sweetly,  and  where  perfumed  flowers  grew,  I 
think  she,  too,  might  find  another  key  to  Heaven,  and,  who  knows, 
it  is  possible  that  it  might  fit  the  same  door  through  which  the 
Indians  pass  on  their  way  to  El-o-win — the  Spirit  Land  behind  the 
Setting  Sun.” 

Such  were  the  idle  musings  of  a  sick  mind,  but  they  may  give 
some  indication  of  my  thoughts  on  organized  religious  Missions  to 
those  whom  we  call  the  “  heathen.”  With  Longfellow  I  believe 
that  within  “  savage  bosoms  ”  there  are  "  longings,  yearnings, 
strivings  ”  such  as  we  ourselves  experience,  and  that  their  hands, 
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groping  blindly,  as  we,  too,  are  groping  :  "  Touch  God’s  right 
hand  in  that  darkness.” 


Possibly  the  North  is  rather  conducive  to  sentimental  imagin¬ 
ings  :  one  good  lady  whom  I  met  in  Edmonton  told  me  that 
practically  her  whole  time  in  the  Arctic  Circle,  except  when  nursing 
the  sick  Eskimo,  was  spent  in  writing  poems  :  “  Just  like  those 
written  by  Robert  Service,”  and  she  assured  me  that  her  native 
patients  were  amongst  those  who  best  appreciated  her  inspirations. 
I  was  quite  ready  to  accept  this  fact,  but  should  have  preferred  it 
could  I  have  been  excused  from  the  aural  demonstration  of  her 
achievement  as  a  poet,  especially  since  our  conversation  took  place 
in  a  dancing-room,  and  the  recital  somewhat  delayed  the  progress 
of  the  dance  ! 

Another  poet  of  the  North,  who  was  engaged  to  paint  the  boats, 
expressed  the  yearnings  of  his  soul  in  verse  and  rhyme  while  the 
beautifying  of  the  boats  was  being  advanced.  This  young  man  had 
good  business  sense  ;  he  committed  his  inspirations  to  paper,  and, 
when  his  task  in  the  North  was  complete,  he  journeyed  to  the 
“  Outside  World  ”  and,  in  course  of  time,  sold  his  outpourings  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  Five  Cent  Store.  Whereat  a  book  of  Northern 
poems  was  issued,  bound  in  pink  paper  and  sold  for  a  few  cents  ; 
and  facing  every  poem  was  an  advertisement  from  one  or  other  of 
the  local  tradespeople.  (The  book  was  issued  in  Edmonton,  and 
I  heard  that  it  sold  very  well,  but  I  do  not  know  if  it  appeared 
elsewhere.)  If  there  was  a  poem  of  the  pack-horse,  there  was 
certainly,  somewhere  in  the  book,  an  advertisement  for  the  local 
harness-maker  and  outfitter  ;  and  since  there  was  many  a  verse 
recalling  the  excitements  of  the  chase,  the  gun-merchants  could  not 
have  been  behind  with  their  patronage. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


THE  ATTRACTIONS  OF  THE  NORTH 
SCENES  RECALLED 

SITTING  in  a  London  garden,  watching  the  friendly 
sparrows  as  they  venture  near  for  some  crumbs  which  he 
under  the  table  beside  me,  and  listening  to  the  cheerful 
sound  as  a  cascade  of  water  gushes  into  a  bath  in  some 
neighbouring  house,  it  seems  almost  impossible  that  I  have  been 
transported  from  a  land  where  a  bucket  of  water  is  a  precious 
treasure — because  of  the  tedious  business  of  fetching  it  when  there 
is  no  "  chore  boy  ”  at  hand — and  where,  at  certain  times  of  the 
year,  a  glass  of  pure,  cold  water  is  a  rare  treat,  and  pronounced  by 
the  Indian  :  “  Keeche-mus-ke-ke,”  Big  Medicine  ! 

Intruding  upon  my  thoughts  one  sparrow  hops  along  the  iron 
rail  of  the  garden  seat,  and,  as  I  put  out  my  finger,  inviting  him  to 
use  it  as  a  perch,  I  am  reminded  that  in  the  land  where  there  are 
no  winter  sparrows  to  cheer  the  gloom,  I  should  have  paid  sharply 
for  my  friendly  advances,  for,  in  that  Land  of  the  Lrozen  Tide,  all 
metal  objects,  such  as  door-latches  and  ski-buckles,  must  be  care¬ 
fully  approached  in  winter  with  hands  covered,  else  the  fingers 
adhere  to  the  metal,  and  one  runs  the  risk  of  experiencing  what  it 
feels  like  to  be  robbed  of  a  piece  of  skin.  One  cannot  play  tricks  on 
the  North  ;  but  the  North  is  very  apt  to  play  little  jokes  upon 
humanity. 

In  reflecting  upon  the  two  years  I  spent  in  Lort  Chipewyan  I  am 
very  glad  that  such  an  experience  was  mine,  nor  would  I  have 
missed  it  for  much  that  life  has  to  offer  ;  and  yet — for  a  great 
many  reasons — I  do  not  think  I  would  choose  to  live  those  years 
over  again.  In  the  course  of  time,  with  the  liberation  of  the  land 
and  the  people  from  the  crudities  that  now  exist,  the  North  will 
possibly  be  a  place  for  white  settlement.  Future  generations  will 
be  travelling  to  Fort  Chipewyan  by  aircraft  specially  adapted  for 
alighting  on  either  water  or  ice,  or  in  deep  snow  ;  but  when  that 
day  comes  the  Arctic  and  the  sub-Arctic  will  be  no  longer  remote 
from  civilization,  and  much  of  the  romantic  attraction  of  the 
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country  will  be  fled.  Therefore,  for  those  in  search  of  novelty  in 
travel,  and  for  those  who  seek  complete  retreat  or  a  unique  holiday, 
the  present  is  the  time  for  a  journey  to  these  regions  ;  but  from  our 
own  experience,  and  from  our  observations  of  others,  my  husband 
and  I  decided  that  only  in  very  exceptional  cases  is  life  in  these  far¬ 
away  Northern  places  possible  for  white  folk  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  especially  hard  on  white  children,  not  only  because  educational 
facilities  suitable  for  their  requirements  are  very  poor,  but  because 
it  is  very  difficult  and  often  impossible  to  obtain  the  food  that  their 
growing  bodies  need,  and  if  they  must  be  sent  “  Out  ”  periodically 
in  order  to  be  properly  nourished,  the  experiment  of  trying  to 
establish  family  life  in  the  North  is  liable  to  be  a  very  costly  one 
indeed. 

But  the  North,  like  all  parts  of  Canada,  never  fails  in  its  welcome 
for  the  children.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  Mr.  Rhodes  used  to  tell 
the  story  of  how  he  once  came  down,  with  a  company  of  miners, 
into  a  small  North-West  town,  and  they  decided  to  go  to  the  local 
theatre.  Most  of  the  first  part  of  the  “  show  ”  was  missed  because 
a  young  baby  indulged  all  the  time  in  a  lusty  howl  :  orchestra  and 
infant  kept  up  a  steady  duet,  and  the  result  was  somewhat  confus¬ 
ing.  At  last  a  miner  rose  to  his  feet  and  shouted  instructions  for 

that  most  unmentionable  row  ”  to  cease.  The  conductor  stepped 
to  the  front  of  the  stage,  and,  with  apologies,  begged  the  mother  to 
leave  the  hall. 

The  miners  roared  :  “  It’s  your  .  .  .  row  we  want  stopped, 

bor  the  love  of  Mike  let’s  hear  the  sound  of  that  blessed  baby 
cryin’  !  !  ” 

Contrary  to  what  one  might  expect — especially  considering  the 
sacrifices  made  and  the  hardships  often  endured — there  are  not  very 
attractive  financial  compensations  offered  to  induce  men  to  take  up 
these  Northern  posts,  apart  from  Government  posts,  of  which  I  am 
not  qualified  to  speak  :  again,  the  risks  which  the  “  Free-trader 
must  face,  and  all  the  fierce  competition  from  the  big  firms  with 
which  he  has  to  contend,  make  this  kind  of  speculation  a  rather 
too  hazardous  venture  for  family  people. 

It  is  true,  as  Stefansson  points  out,  that  much  of  this  Northern 
country,  particularly  the  whole  of  the  Mackenzie  district,  was  more 
advanced  a  century  ago,  and  therefore  better  suited  for  white 
settlement,  than  is  the  case  to-day.  Game  is  more  scarce  than  it 
was  in  those  days,  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  importing  of  food  into 
the  country  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  even  to-day  :  the 
compensations  of  the  present  time  do  not  balance  against  the 
greater  advantages  of  the  past  which  are  no  more.  Nowadays  the 
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Indians  tend  to  live  around,  or  within  thirty  miles  or  so  of  the 
trading  posts,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  go  hundreds  of  miles  without 
seeing  a  camp  or  trail,  where  in  earlier  days  many  a  curl  of  smoke 
from  Indian  camp  fires  would  have  welcomed  the  traveller  in  his 
journey  through  the  “  bush.” 

But  if  this  Northern  country  has  little,  as  yet,  to  offer  to  the 
settler,  there  are  overwhelming  attractions  for  those  interested  in 
its  mineral  possibilities  and  other  financial  openings.  The  traveller 
and  historian,  too,  would  find  much  to  lure  them  in  this  direction  ; 
we  are  so  apt  to  think  of  the  possibilities  of  Canada  as  a  “  new  ” 
country  that  we  are  inclined  to  forget  that  the  beginning  of  her 
history  lies  in  the  shadowland  of  myth  and  fancy.  The  Icelandic 
sagas  sing  of  the  wonderful  voyages  and  adventures  of  Leif,  Thorfinn 
a.nd  Eric,  those  Northern  A  ikings  who  journeyed  across  to  the 
"  ^ew  Lands  ”  which  were  undoubtedly  the  shores  of  North 
America,  and  the  years  to  come  may  offer  us  interesting  and 
tangible  evidence  of  the  intimate  past  history  of  this  great  land 
that  now  lies  ice-bound  for  so  great  a  part  of  the  year. 

Of  course  the  recorded  history  of  the  North  is  little  more  than  a 
history  of  the  fur  trade,  though  this  in  itself  reads  like  a  story  of 
daring  and  adventure  mixed  with  the  fanciful  imagery  of  the 
fairy  tale.  1  he  very  names  of  the  Posts,  where  the  employees  of 
the  great  fur-trading  companies  passed  their  lonely  days,  relieved 
only  by  occasional  visits  from  Indians  and  trappers,  or  the  arrival 
of  boat  or  dog-train  bearing  supplies,  speak  to  us  in  forcible  language. 
We  have  Fort  Enterprise  ;  Fort  Providence  ;  Fort  Good  Hope, 
and  Fort  Resolution,  each  telling  its  own  story ;  each  with  a 
message  of  endurance,  hope  and  perseverance  which  enabled  the 
very  early  white  settlers  in  the  solitary  places  to  look  forward  and 
to  carry  on.  And  this  same  spirit  is  still  in  evidence  amongst 
the  white  people  in  the  North  to-day  ;  as  I  once  said,  the  country 
is  a  great  testing-ground  of  those  who  remain  there.  It  makes 
hcioines  of  its  women,  and  heroes  of  its  men — unless  they  ”  go 
under  !  ” 


Cnee  I  met  a  delightful  old  pair  “  somewhere  in  Alberta  ”  ;  they 
were  trusted  and  tried  “  Old-Timers  ”  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com¬ 
pany’s  service,  and  their  time  of  retirement  was  near  at  hand.  I 
experienced  a  sense  of  overwhelming  surprise  when  I  heard  that 
they  were  contemplating  moving  to  a  place  “  jurther  North,”  so  that 
they  could  enjoy  their  retirement,  and  that  Fort  Chipewyan  or  Fort 
Smith  might  attract  their  attention.  It  is  true  that  these  dear 
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people  were  linked  with  those  early  hunters  and  warriors  who  once 
called  the  land  their  own  ;  yet  they  had  been  for  so  long  accustomed 
to  the  life  of  a  small  town,  served  by  a  railway,  with  the  increased 
comforts  which  this  entails,  that  it  was  something  of  a  revelation  to 
me  to  discover  that  the  North  could  really  be  looked  upon  as  a 
happy  spot  to  which  to  retire.  Another  interesting  case  is  that  of 
“  Grandpapa  ”  Wylie,  a  gallant  son  of  Scotland,  who  decided  to 
leave  Fort  Chipewyan  and  journey  to  his  native  land,  so  that  he 
might  look  once  more  on  its  banks  and  braes  before  he  breathed  his 
last.  Having  journeyed  as  far  as  Montreal,  however,  he  was  over¬ 
come  by  all  the  activity  of  the  modem  world  :  the  crowds,  the 
noise  and  the  excitement.  He  decided  that  he  simply  could  not 
face  the  old  homeland,  and  enquired  ruefully  :  “  What  must 

Edinburgh  be  like  to-day  ?  ”  Then  he  turned  about  towards 
the  land  of  his  adoption,  and  faced  to  the  North  once  more  ; 
but,  alas,  the  poor  old  man  died  on  the  journey,  and  never  set  foot 
in  Fort  Chipewyan  again. 

There  was  also  a  humorous  story  in  circulation  about  an  old 
gentleman,  “  nearly,  but  not  quite  white,”  who  had  lived  in  the 
North  for  many  years  and  hoped  to  live  there  many  more.  News  of 
monkey  glands  for  rejuvenation  had  somehow  drifted  in  to  his 
ears,  and  he  was  filled  with  hope  that  he  might  go  ”  Out  and  test 
this  wonder  for  himself  and  return  to  win  for  himself  a  blushing 
Indian  bride.  It  was  said  that  part  of  this  programme  was  carried 
out,  but  I  am  not  able  to  testify  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  statement. 

Speaking  generally,  however,  these  are  very  exceptional  cases, 
and  the  North,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  looked  upon  simply  as  a 
place  in  which  to  seek  one’s  fortune  or  fame  ;  to  use  to  the  utmost, 
and,  having  attained  one’s  end,  to  desert.  Nearly  all  the  people 
who  go  to  the  North  concentrate  their  hopes  on  the  time  when  they 
will  leave  for  warmer  spheres — and  never  return.  1  hey  say  that  a 
man  must  “  always  return  to  the  North.”  It  is  sheer  nonsense. 
He  does  nothing  of  the  kind — not  if  he  makes  a  success  of  life 
“  Outside,”  and  if  he  has  a  wife  and  family  to  consider. 

This  idea  of  temporary  residence,  even  if  it  be  prolonged  over  a 
period  of  many  years,  probably  accounts  for  much  of  the  ugliness 
and  the  harshness  which  one  finds  iu  the  North  ;  one  wrestles  with 
the  country  ;  defies  it  ;  conquers  it  :  but  seldom  is  it  wooed  and 
loved.  Except  amongst  those  of  the  people  who  are  born  in 
the  country  one  seldom  sees  buildings  that  are  real  homes,  and,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  such  homes  as  do  exist  are  of  the  most  primi¬ 
tive  order.  At  Fort  Chipewyan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodman’s  home 
was  one  of  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  of  the  North  ;  but  I  fancy 
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that  it  was  rather  because  circumstances  had  forced  their  hand, 
than  for  any  inborn  love  of  +he  country,  that  they  had  established 
their  permanent  abiding-place  near  the  wind-swept  shores  of  Lake 
Athabaska.  The  North  is  essentially  a  place  to  visit  ;  but  few 
would  choose  to  settle  there. 

Possibly  after  some  years  of  association  with  such  a  place  a  real 
love  for  it  will  be  born,  and  will  persist,  in  spite  of  all  the  raw  crudity 
to  be  found  on  every  hand.  It  is,  indeed,  easy  to  become  deeply 
attached  to  the  country-side,  with  its  rugged,  austere  grandeur  ; 
its  isolation  and  aloofness.  It  claims  admiration  and  a  sense  of 
awe,  but  it  cannot  awaken  the  tender  feeling  aroused  by  a  more 
gentle  scene  ;  for  even  in  its  most  passive  and  quiet  mood,  one  is 
reminded  of  the  threat  behind  the  bland  smile. 

I  was  tremendously  attracted  by  that  sense  of  hidden  power 
which  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  country-side  conveyed.  One 
felt  that,  back  in  the  shadowy  realms  of  myth  and  tradition,  devils, 
equally  with  gods,  had  their  abode  on  the  snow-crested  tops  of  the 
rocky  crags  surrounding  the  frozen  lake  ;  or  feasted  their  eyes  on 
the  fantastical  beauty  of  the  tranquil  summer  scenes. 

Thinking  back,  there  are  many  beautiful  scenes  recalled ;  I 
recollect  the  grey-green  sweep  of  scented  sage  on  the  hill  behind  my 
house,  and  the  wonderful  aroma  that  was  wafted  to  us  in  summer, 
as  the  cattle  wandered  across  the  hill,  treading  the  sage  beneath 
their  feet.  I  remember  the  pleasant,  early-morning  jingle  of  the 
cattle  bells  :  the  quiet  seclusion  of  the  little  Church  of  the  Holy 
Angels,  with  its  simple,  painted  decorations — all  the  work  of  the 
devoted  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  the  Mission.  They  were  tremen¬ 
dously  proud  of  their  little  church,  as,  indeed,  they  had  need  to  be, 
and  they  regarded  with  particular  affection  the  painted  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  seven  stages  of  the  Cross.  Sister  LaMair  and  Sister 
Default — who  made  a  first  journey  to  the  “Outside  World’’  in 
twenty-five  years,  during  my  sojourn  in  the  North-  had  con¬ 
tributed  a  great  deal  towards  this  work,  which  was  done  when  my 
cook  was  a  scholar  ;  some  of  the  more  accomplished  pupils  had 
been  allowed  to  help  a  little  in  the  sacred  labour,  and  Dora  was  able 
to  point  out  little  fragments  of  the  pictures  which  were  the  work  of 
her  own  hand. 

Tremember,  again,  the  beautiful  swirl  of  the  waters  about  the 
paddle-wheel,  as  the  steamer  turned  about  and  started  on  the 
journey  from  the  “  Hudson’s  Bay  Rock  ”  ;  the  sound  of  the  ship’s 
bells,  ringing  across  the  water  ;  and  the  dancing  threads  of  silk  that 
were  spiders’  webs  glistening  in  the  sun,  as  they  floated  about 
overhead,  beneath  the  deep  blue  of  the  late  summer’s  sky.  I  recall 
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the  sense  of  peace  that  came  to  one,  watching  the  gentle  rocking  of 
the  Mission  boat  anchored  out  in  the  channel,  whilst,  close  to  the 
shore,  a  brown-habited  Brother  paced  up  and  down  a  flat  ridge  of 
amber-coloured  rock,  reading  his  Breviary  in  solitary  ecstasy. 

Many  a  beautiful  mirage — seen  in  summer-time  across  the  blue 
lake — can  I  conjure  to  my  mind  in  idle  moments.  Fairy  castles 
and  palaces  ;  gentle,  green  lands,  and  waving  fields  of  corn  were 
frequently  pictured  before  us  in  the  misty  distance  looking  to¬ 
wards  Black  Bay. 

One  of  the  most  vivid  remembrances  which  I  shall  retain  of  the 
North  is  the  sound  of  Pierre’s  “  tom-tom  ” — a  stretched  caribou- 
skin  over  a  wooden  frame.  Upon  this  device  he  accompanied 
himself  when  singing  his  strange  songs  of  the  hunt  and  the  trail ; 
sometimes  the  remembered  voice  is  low  and  crooning  ;  sometimes 
rising  to  a  wail,  or  a  high,  piercing  note  of  frenzy — surely  some  of 
the  wildest  songs  ever  sung  by  man  :  “  Hi-ye  Ki-ya-ka  :  Hi-ye 
Hi-ei-i :  Hi-ye  Ki-ya-ka  :  Hi-ye  Ki-yoo  ”  is  often  all  the  burden  of 
the  strain. 

These  are  mostly  scenes  of  summer  that  I  have  recalled  ;  but  my 
memory  holds,  too,  the  sound  of  the  tearing  Northern  wind  as  it 
echoes  about  the  house,  and  the  last  harsh  “  Chark  Chark,”  which 
is  the  “  wavie’s  ”  meurnful,  farewell  call,  as  he  flies  on  swift  wings 
overhead,  speeding  to  the  South  ere  the  mantle  of  winter  is  spread 
over  the  Northland.  I  can  see  yet  the  radiant  beauty  of  the  scene 
when,  one  winter  afternoon,  the  setting  sun  had  coloured  with 
warm  crimson  the  snow-clad  country-side,  and  in  the  sky  were 
three  suns  where  only  one  should  have  reigned.  Even  in  the  North 
the  sight  of  two  “  mock  ”  suns  is  a  rare  and  wonderful  sight,  as  is 
the  midnight  rainbow,  which  I  saw  on  one  other  occasion. 

Truly  is  the  North  “  Full  of  Hope  and  yet  of  Heartbreak,”  but 
there  is  to  be  found  in  it  something,  too,  of  the  : 

“  .  .  .  tender  pathos 
Of  the  Here  and  the  Hereafter.” 

Longfellow. 

I  have  loved  it  ;  and  hated  it  :  it  attracts  me,  yet  repels  me  ; 
nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  the  recalcitrant  emotions  which  may 
sometimes  have  been  stimulated  by  a  term  of  bondage  in  the  North, 
I  think  one’s  lasting  impression  of  the  country  compels  an  attitude 
of  both  reverence  and  awe. 
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IT  has  been  said  that  the  clerks  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
who  kept  the  official  diaries  of  their  firm  in  days  gone  by, 
used  this  daily  written  record  as  a  medium  for  airing  their 
views  and  their  grievances,  and  it  is  supposed  that  this 
privilege  became  almost  traditional.  Remarks  which  might  be 
suppressed  in  conversation  are  expressed  without  hesitation  on  the 
written  page.  Mr.  A.,  the  Factor  (or,  as  he  is  now  called,  the 
Manager),  highly  pleased  with  himself,  and  thinking  he  has  con¬ 
ducted  a  transaction  which  has  won  the  admiration  and  approval 
of  his  colleague  the  Accountant,  or  his  satellite  the  Clerk,  may  open 
the  diary  a  little  later  on,  and,  to  his  dismay,  read  a  somewhat 
testy  entry  made  by  Mr.  B.  (the  Accountant  or  Clerk),  which 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  latter  has  a  very  sorry  opinion  indeed  of 
the  transaction  in  question,  and  considers,  poor  deluded  Mr.  A.  to 
be  playing  a  fool’s  game. 

I  have  before  me  a  private  diary  kept  by  my  husband,  and  I  am 
much  amused  to  discover  that  he  was  not  above  using  this  book  as 
a  medium  for  expressing  some  of  his  disgruntled  opinions.  I 
suppose  it  is  because  there  is  so  little  opportunity  in  the  North  for 
a  white  man  to  converse  with  others  of  a  like  mind  and  intelligence 
that  any  medium  through  which  he  can  expound  his  views  is 
welcomed.  Some  of  the  entries  which  I  have  copied  from  this 
diary  of  my  husband’s  may  be  interesting  showing  the  varying 
changes  in  temperature  which  we  experienced.  Much  of  what  is 
recorded,  particularly  some  of  the  most  amusing  entries,  are  omitted 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  connected  with  the  affairs  of  his  Com¬ 
pany,  others  might  perhaps  be  termed  “  not  quite  fit  for  publication.” 

One  day  follows  another  ;  often  there  is  little  to  record  beyond 
changes  in  the  weather,  and  departure  and  arrival  of  trappers.  It 
is  an  unembellished  record  of  “  the  trivial  round,  the  common 
task  ”  connected  with  a  man’s  existence  in  the  North  ;  it  may, 
therefore,  make  an  interesting  contrast  to  a  picture  of  life  in  this 
same  country  as  seen  through  a  woman’s  eyes. 

The  diary  extracts  cover  the  period  from  September  1924 — the  time 
of  my  arrival  in  Fort  Chipewyan — till  the  end  of  the  same  year  ;  and 
again  from  January  1926  to  January  1927.  The  later  records  show 
a  very  mild  winter,  but,  even  so,  it  will  be  obvious  that  poor,  abused 
old  Fngland  is  not  the  only  country  to  possess  a  changeable  climate, 
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THE  NORTH  THROUGH  A  MAN’S  EYES 

BEING  EXTRACTS  FROM  A  PRIVATE  DIARY  OF  DAILY  EVENTS  KEPT 
BY  DOUGLAS  MUSGRAVE  ROURKE  AT  FORT  CHIPEWYAN 

1924.  September  14  th. 

s.s.  Athabaska  River  arrives  in  Chipewyan  (the  Accountant’s  wife  on 
board). 

September  15  th. 

Mary  Jane  Cooper  burned  to  death  (overturned  lamp). 

Geese  commencing  to  fly  over,  leaving  for  the  South. 

September  18  th. 

Bryant  has  been  “  after  ”  the  Assyrians  for  selling  extracts  to  the 
Indians. 

September  24 th. 

Light  flurry  of  snow.  Weather  for  last  four  or  live  days,  dull,  grey  and 
with  cold  winds. 

September  25th. 

Three  inches  of  snow  fell  in  the  night. 

September  29 th. 

Last  boat  of  the  season  goes  out  (Mrs.  Bryant  on  board  with  appendi¬ 
citis). 

September  30//7. 

Gloomy  and  cold.  N.W.  wind  blowing.  Men  finish  digging  our  pota¬ 
toes.  Record  crop,  over  200  sacks. 

October  2nd. 

News  arrives  that  the  Northern  Trading  Co.’s  steamer  Distributor  is  in 
difficulties.  Two  of  our  trappers  in  with  100  geese  and  80  ducks.  Every¬ 
one  fishing  hard,  1,200  fish  delivered  at  the  Post  to-day. 

October  12th. 

Police  boat  in  with  only  4,700  fish. 

October  16  th. 

Canadusa  gets  through  with  passengers  picked  up  from  the  Trader. 
They  had  a  terrible  journey  ;  Slave  Lake  was  “  running  a  high  sea.” 
Trader  abandoned.  Man  on  board  Canadusa  dying  from  alcoholic 
poisoning.  Sister  Lemaire,  from  the  Mission,  went  down  to  see  him. 
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October  26 th. 

Bull  Moose  arrives  with  mail  and  freight.  Leaves  again  in  the  evening 
with  outgoing  mail. 

October  31  st. 

Bull  Moose  returns  ;  ice  thickening  on  the  lake  :  impossible  to  “  make  ” 
McMurray.  (Our  mail  also  returns.  No  telling  when  it  will  get  out  now.) 

November  3rd. 

Snowing  on  and  off  most  of  the  day.  “  Trippers  ”  preparing  to  get 
away.  “  Two-Skin  ”  brings  in  first  red  fox  of  the  season.  Ice  on  lake 
strong  enough  to  bear  a  sleigh  and  dogs. 

November  11  th. 

Temperature  dropping  8°  below  zero  at  9  a.m.  120  below  at  9  p.m. 

Alec  leaves  for  McMurray  with  a  train  of  dogs,  leaving  Bull  Moose 
frozen  in  here. 

All  canned  goods  in  the  store  frozen. 

November  12th. 

D.  the  lunatic  taken  "  out  ”  by  police  (dog  teams). 

November  15  th. 

Belalise’s  daughter  (only  17)  died  of  consumption  last  night.  Her  child 
died  a  short  while  ago — same  complaint  probably. 

November  17th. 

We  are  painfully  aware  of  the  very  near  presence  of  a  skunk  which 
appears  to  have  gone  to  earth  under  the  building  !  ! 

November  26 th. 

Chippe  Loutit  in  with  fur  from  Big  Island.  Everyone  safely  in  from 
the  fisheries.  50  dogs  round  our  Post  alone — terrific  noise  o’  nights. 

December  1st. 

Sleighs  with  mail  arrive.  30°  below  zero  and  a  blizzard  blowing. 

December  2nd. 

Dora  Lepini  delivered  of  a  male  child. 

December  7th. 

Sine  Ali,  the  Assyrian,  who  has  been  missing  for  four  days,  was  found 
by  Bryant  and  brought  back  to  the  Settlement.  He  and  his  dogs  have 
jived  for  three  da}^s  without  food. 

December  12th. 

Bryant  leaves  with  train  of  dogs  to  bring  back  his  wife.  ig°  at  9.15  a.m. 
and  a  high  wind  raging. 


420  below  at  9.30. 


December  14  th. 
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December  15th. 

38°  below  zero  at  9.15. 


December  16  th. 

Mickey  Ryan's  team  in  with  freight  and  mail.  Not  much  for  us.  He 
reports  that  much  is  left  behind. 

December  21st. 

Hurricane  blowing.  Weather  very  changeable.  Thermometer  varies 
between  40"  and  5°  below  zero.  Last  night  370  below  :  this  morning 
24°  above  difference  of  hi0. 


December  23rd. 

Indians  commence  to  come  in  from  the  bush.  Commencement  of 
Mista  -hai-keesikow  which,  in  the  Indian  dialect,  means  any  kind  of 
high  day  or  holiday. 


December  25 th.  (Christmas  Day.) 

Fierce  gale  blowing  all  day.  30"  below.  Bryant  didn’t  get  back  with 
his  wife.  (The  thermometer  is  varying  all  the  time  between  30°  to  as 
much  as  6o°  below.) 

(Later  :  Weather  was  vile  the  Bryants  had  to  camp  on  the  trail  in  the 
snow  a  good  deal  of  the  time.) 


December  26 th. 

Bryant  returns  in  the  evening  with  his  wifi1  (370  below  and  a  gale 
blowing). 

January.  New  Year's  Day  {Dominion) ,  Friday,  is/.  1926. 

(  orporal  Bryant  leaves  for  Jack  lush  Lake  in  the  a.m.,  but  returns 
owing  to  drifting  snow,  and  starts  again  at  night. 

Some  wassail  and  jubilee  :  but  it  is  not  in  evidence  around  the  Post. 

Saturday,  2nd. 

It  would  seem  that  our  staff  is  either  carrying  on  yesterday’s  revels  or 
suffering  from  them.  Apart  from  the  Accountant  no  one  has  yet  turned 
up  (1 1  a.m.)  ! 

Sunday,  3 rd. 

Nothing  worthy  of  note  occurred. 

Monday,  4II1. 

Various  trials  at  the  Barracks  for  infringements  of  the  game  laws. 
Johnnie  Logan  successfully  defended  by  Accountant.  (He  would  have 
been  acquitted  in  any  case.) 


Wednesday,  6 th. 

C.loomy  in  the  a.m.,  fairing  up  later.  Temperature  6°  above  zero  at 
9-45  a.m.  It  must  have  been  much  colder  during  the  night,  however, 
because  the  ink  was  frozen  solid  in  the  inkwells. 
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The  R.C.’s  have  a  holiday.  Dora  Lepini  finds  it  necessary  to  desert 
the  invalid  wife  of  Accountant  in  order  to  observe  the  survival  of  a  myth. 
I  do  not  believe  the  Bishop  would  countenance  such  desertion. 

Four  of  Mickey  Ryan’s  horse  sleighs  came  in  with  mail  at  3.45  p.m. 

Thursday,  yth. 

Most  of  the  white  trappers  from  the  south  side  of  the  Lake  are  in. 
1  hey  appear  to  be  holding  back  their  fur  for  some  reason  or  other. 

Friday,  8th. 

Of  the  five  white  trappers  who  put  their  furs  up  to  auction  we  (the  H.  B.) 
secured  the  hunts  of  four — comprised  mostly  of  foxes. 

Joe  Fisher  in  from  Fitzgerald  where  he  had  gone  to  sell  dogs. 

Saturday,  gth. 

More  wassail  and  revelry. 


Tuesday,  12  th. 

All  white  trappers  leave  for  their  trapping  grounds. 

Thursday,  14  th. 

Business  very  slack  indeed,  a  few  pelts  only  trickling  in. 

Saturday,  16  th. 

Dull,  some  snow  during  the  night  and  more  to  come.  Temperature  40 
above  zero  at  9.45  a.m. 

Jerry  Murphy  preparing  to  instal  Hugh  McDermott  at  Hay  River  to 
look  after  those  Buffalo  which  are  still  off  their  reservation. 

Sunday,  1  yth. 

Fine  and  sunny,  but  we  have  suffered  a  sudden  fall  of  temperature  : 
it  was  28°  below  zero  all  day,  and  probably  very  much  lower  during  the 
night. 

Monday,  18  th. 

Fine  and  sunny.  26°  below  zero  at  9.45  a.m. 

Tuesday,  19  th. 

Fine  and  bright.  Temperature  20°  below  zero  at  9.45  a.m. 

Mrs.  Woodman  again  increases  the  number  of  His  Majesty’s  (male) 
legions. 

Tommy  Loutit  arrives  from  Fond  du  Lac. 

It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  I  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Roderick  Fraser  which  took  place  at  3.45  this  p.m.  She  was  a  good 
woman,  a  loving  mother,  and  a  loyal  wife.  Her  loss  will  not  only  be  felt 
by  her  immediate  relatives,  but  by  all  those  with  whom  she  came  in 
contact. 

Ed.  and  Wm.  Flett  left  for  Trout  Lake  this  a.m. 
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Wednesday,  20 th. 

Fine  and  bright.  Temperature  rising.  160  above  this  a.m. 

Mrs.  Roderick  Fraser  buried  this  p.m.  Here  is  another  case  where 
the  presence  of  a  medical  man  in  the  Settlement  might  have  saved  a 
valuable  life. 

Thursday  21  st. 

Fine  and  bright.  Temperature  190  below  zero  at  9.45  a.m. 

Friday,  22nd. 

Gloomy  and  snow  blowing  in  the  wind.  A  miserable  day.  Business 
slack. 

Saturday,  23 rd. 

Fine  and  bright.  180  below  at  9.45  this  a.m. 

Mail  leaves  for  the  South.  Mr.  Rhodes  accompanies  it.  (He  it  was 
who  planned  our  wharf  and  organized  the  building  operations.  A  fine 
wharf — but  it  is  seldom  if  ever  used  !) 

Sunday,  24 th. 

Gloomy.  Snowing  during  p.m.  30  above  zero  at  ro.45  a.m. 

Monday,  25 th. 

Fine.  io°  below  at  9.45  a.m. 

Mr.  Thomas  Loutit  and  Peter  Mercredi  leave  for  Fond  du  Lac  this  early 
a.m. 

Wednesday,  2 jth . 

Fine,  bright  and  cold.  26°  below  zero  at  9.45  a.m. 

Some  of  the  dogs  belonging  to  the  Indians  at  Birch  River  are  “  in  with 
their  owners.”  Neither  the  former  nor  the  latter  appear  well  fed.  The 
dogs,  in  fact,  are  starving. 

Thursday,  28 th. 

Birch  River  Indians  advanced  fish  with  which  to  feed  their  starving 
dogs.  In  the  past  they  relied  upon  moose  meat  for  dog  feed.  This  year 
the  hardening  of  the  snow  crust  by  rain  made  it  impossible  for  the  hunters 
to  get  near  the  moose. 

February.  Monday,  1st. 

Fur  packing  commenced.  Our  second  “  shipment  ”  of  the  “  outfit.” 

Tuesday,  2nd. 

M.  Ryan  passed  through  at  10  a.m.  with  dogs.  He  brings  news  that  a 
large  diamond  drilling  outfit  from  Vancouver  is  on  its  way  to  R.13. 

Friday,  $th. 

B.  brings  in  fur  on  his  accounts,  and  whines  miserably — as  usual. 

Saturday,  6th. 

ii°  above. 

A  Mr.  Dunn,  who  has  been  prospecting  near  Fitzgerald,  appeared  to¬ 
day.  It  is  reported  that  he  is  bringing  in  a  large  outfit — three  diamond 
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drills  and  forty  men.  Rumour  has  it  that  if  present  indications  hold,  he 
will  have  discovered  the  richest  platinum  deposits  in  the  continent. 

(Later  entry)  30.1.28.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Fitzgerald  Gold 
Rush — it  “  fizzled,”  more  or  less. 

Wednesday ,  10  th. 

Only  5  degrees  of  frost,  actually  thawing  part  of  the  day. 

Thursday,  nth. 

Snowing  9.30  a.m.  11°  above  zero  this  a.m. 

Bob  Heron  arrives  from  his  outpost  at  Black  Bay  bringing  fur  and  a 
little  caribou  and  beaver  meat. 

Friday,  12th. 

Fair  with  gloomy  intervals.  6°  below  zero  this  a.m.  Flurries  of  snow 
during  day. 

Saturday,  13  th. 

Philip  Mercredi  building  skiffs  in  the  Pool  room  (Indian  House). 


Monday,  15  th. 

Mr.  Batten,  representative  of  the  Victoria  Syndicate  Ltd.,  who  are 
investigating  gold  or  platinum  deposits  at  Fort  Fitzgerald,  arrived  here 
at  midday  bringing  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  District  Manager. 

Tuesday,  xGth. 

70  below.  Fine  and  bright. 

Mr.  Batten  leaves  for  Fitzgerald  with  “  Johnnie  ”  Mackinlay,  who  gave 
us  a  demonstration  of  his  prowess  as  a  billiard  player  before  he  left. 

Wednesday ,  ijth. 

io°  below  zero  at  9.30.  Sharp  wind  from  West. 

Constable  Johnstone  collects  royalties  on  fur  shipment. 


Friday,  19  th. 

220  below  zero  at  9.30  a.m.  Hugh  MacDermott— buffalo  ranger— in. 
Also  Sam  Hargreaves  in  from  South  Shore.  He  proposes  following  the 
big  mining  party  down  and  “  stalking  ”  somewhere  near  the  place  where 
they  locate. 

Saturday,  20th. 

Wassail  and  Jubilee. 

Mail  arrives  at  7.30  p.m.  from  South  with  15  men  employed  by  the 
Victoria  Mining  Syndicate. 


Sunday,  21  st. 

Everyone  is  bitten  by  the  “precious  metal”  microbe — even  though 
there  is  still  a  doubt  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  that  metal.  Some  say  gold 
has  been  found — others  cry  “  platinum  ”  ! 
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Monday,  22nd. 

Dull  with  fine  intervals.  Temperature  170  above  zero  at  9.30  a.m. 

Business  slightly  more  brisk  ;  but  not  worth  bragging  about. 

Temperature  rising  rapidly  at  noon. 

Teams  from  McLennan’s  place  leaving  for  North  and  South  with 
“  stakers  ”  employed  by  the  Victoria  Mining  Syndicate. 

Snow'  threatening. 

Wednesday ,  24 th. 

Fines  of  Solomon  Castor  and  Louis  Cardinal  paid  to  R.C.M.P.  They 
were  each  assessed  $15.25  for  trapping  without  a  licence. 

Constable  Chappuis  (S.P.P.)  arrives  from  Fond  du  Lac,  accompanied 
by  Arison,  Isclander,  and  D  .  .  . — who  is  said  to  be  an  American  mil¬ 
lionaire — whose  occupation  in  this  country  is  that  of  a  common  trapper. 

Friday,  26 th. 

Gloomy  but  fine  at  times.  90  above  zero  at  9.30  a.m.  Chappuis’ party 
leaves  for  McMurray  this  a.m.  He  takes  with  him  our  special  mail. 
(Later  entry.  He  did  not  leave  to-day,  preferring  to  rest  his  dogs.) 

Saturday,  27th. 

Dull  and  gloomy  ;  blowung  a  blizzard  but  6°  above  zero  at  9.30  a.m. 

Constable  C.’s  party  pull  out  this  a.m. 


March.  Monday,  1  si. 

Very  cold  and  blustery.  190  below'  at  9.15. 
Our  cow  calved  yesterday. 


Tuesday,  2nd. 

More  teams  coming  in  for  “  Fitz.”  The  Victoria  Syndicate  is  most 
assuredly  well  equipped. 

Johnnie  MacKinley  in  from  “  Fitz  ”  to  fetch  the  Assayer  (who  comes 
from  the  South). 

Wednesday,  yd. 

Modeste  Ladoceur  in  with  some  fur  from  Big  Point  O.P. 

Thursday,  4 th. 

More  Syndicate  teams  in  from  South. 

Sunday,  yth. 

Teams  arrive  bringing  freight  (per  Micky  Ryan)  for  Syndicate. 

A  reporter  from  the  Edmonton  Journal  has  arrived.  '  He  will  add  his 
quota  to  the  frothy  clamourings  which  our  putative  gold  strike  has 
raised. 

Tuesday,  gth. 

“  Putty  ”  Loutit  quits  to-day,  and  Louis  White,  who  has  again  ap¬ 
peared  from  out  of  the  blue,  is  taken  on  in  his  place. 

Mr.  McDougall,  who  is  Mining  Recorder,  etc.,  for  N.W.T.,  visits  us  with 
the  object  of  finding  out  what  local  feeling  would  be  in  regard  to  the 
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formation  of  an  annex  to  the  Buffalo  Park  (taking  in  Fort  Chip  :  or  at 
least  Quartre  Fourches). 

de  R.  in  from  McMurray  with  9  horses — and  drunk. 

Wednesday,  10  th. 

de  R. — sober — leaves  for  "  Fitz.”  Philip  Mercredi  leaves  with  him— 
another  victim  of  the  gold  bug. 

Thursday,  nth. 

Stormy  ;  half  a  gale  blowing  from  N.E.  Temperature  n°  above  zero 
at  9.15.  Business  fair,  considering. 

Sunday,  14  th. 

Half  of  the  Sisters  at  the  R.C.M.  finish  their  annual  state  of  “  Retreat 
and  hold  an  exhibition  of  work  done  by  themselves  and  the  scholars. 
Much  of  it  is  excellent. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  many  of  their  most  promising  pupils  go  sliding 
down  to  “  Avernus  ”  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  sanctuary  of  the  Mission 
School.  This  seems  especially  true  of  the  girls. 

Edward  Flett  in  with  moose  meat  from  Isadore. 

Tuesday,  16  th. 

Messrs.  Hargreaves  and  D  ...  in  from  “  Fitz  ”  where  thej'  have  staked 
gold  claims.  While  the  latter  is  cool  and  collected  and  not  prone  to  over¬ 
enthusiasm,  the  former  is  plainly  affected  by  the  peculiar,  feverish  state 
caused  by  mass  optimism.  The  reason,  no  doubt,  is  a  yearning  for  great 
riches  to  which  the  individual  is  not  accustomed.  D  .  .  .,  having  ex¬ 
perienced  the  possession  of  wealth,  is  not  so  affected. 

Wednesday,  17th. 

Dull  and  lowering  with  sunny  intervals  in  the  a.m.  Wind  from  East. 
Temperature  7  above  zero  at  9.15  a.m. 

Business  very  slack  indeed. 

E.  Flett  in  late  at  night  from  Old  Wagwan’s  camp.  He  brings  a  little 
fur. 

Thursday,  1 8th. 

McLennan  in  from  “  gold  fields.”  He  is  not  quite  so  insane  as  Sam  ; 
none  the  less,  he  is  "  touched.” 

Friday,  1  <)th. 

Fine  with  dull  intervals.  21  above  zero  at  9  a.m.  Thawing  steadily  at 
midday.  Temp.  :  450  above  zero  at  1.30  p.m. 

Business  slack. 

Saturday,  20 th. 

No  fires  in  office  to  day.  Thawing  steadily  till  5.30  p.m.  Mail  in  from 
South.  “  Jackfish  ”  and  “  Belalise  ”  in  with  fur. 

Sunday,  21st. 

Constable  Chappuis  (S.P.P.)  arrived  this  a.m.  (at  2)  from  Edmonton. 
He  brings  news  of  an  oil  strike  at  or  near  Calgary  which  is  totally  eclipsing 
our  gold  rush.  "  Calgary  is  wide  open  ”  he  says. 
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Monday,  22nd. 

Fme  and  bright.  38°  above  zero  this  a.m.  It  has  been  thawing  during 

the  night  ;  many  puddles  and  little  bare  patches  are  in  evidence— so  are 
tin  cans,  etc. 

breezing  a  little  towards  evening. 


Tuesday,  2 yd. 

Edward  and  Wm.  Flett  hauling  goods  to  Deep  Lake  O.P.  which  the 
latter  is  opening  for  the  rat  season. 

A  gloomy  day.  It  has  not  thawed  at  all. 


Thursday,  25 th. 

Many  small  birds  are  making  their  appearance.  "  Barking  ”  crows  are 
saul  to  have  been  heard  and  seen  on  Monday. 

It  has  barely  thawed  at  all  throughout  the  day. 

Johnnie  MacKinley  in  from  “  Fitz.”  Such  information  as  he  is  able 
to  impart  confirms  my  impression  that  there  is  precious  little  “  in  it  ”  for 

.e  g^at  majority  of  “mugs”  who  have  made  the  journey  to  stake 
mineral  claims.  J 


Saturday,  2 jth. 

It  is  said  that  a  pair  of  ducks  have  been  seen  flving  in  this  vicinity 
I  hey  had  better  return  South— for  a  little  while  at  least. 


Sunday,  2 8th. 

Father  Laferte  leaves  for  Fond  du  Lac  vice  Father  Riou  from  that  Post 
who  was  brought  over  here  to  the  Mission  suffering  from  blood  poisoning! 

Bishop  Jussard  tells  me  that  he  has  learned— via  the  Fort  Smith  radio — 
that  the  Athabaska  River  is  broken  "  high  up.”  (Most  assuredly  it  must 
be — very  much  higher  up.) 

Monday,  29 th. 

9  above  zero  at  9  a.m.  The  constant  cold  winds  which  have  character- 

Z,e,d  thlS  month  are  sti]1  blowing  from  all  quarters— but  the  South, 
(this  means  no  “  Chinook  ”  breezes.) 

Where  the  sun  actually  strikes,  the  snow  is  thawing  at  middav  *  but 
very  slowly.  '  ’ 

Tuesday,  30 th. 

C.regorie  Daniels  and  Torangeu  in  from  Trout  Lake  with  a  quantity  of 
lur.  1  hese  pelts  will  remain  here  till  their  owners  arrive  at  Easter,  when 
they  will  be  graded  and  priced. 

Old  F.  resumes  his  visits— damn  him. 


Wednesday ,  31  st. 

Fine  and  bright  but  still  cold.  Only  70  above  zero  at  8.4s  this  a  m 
Cold  wind  from  East. 

April.  Thursday,  1st. 

A  Catholic  Holy  Day.  Much  prayer  ! 
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(Easter  Sunday)  Sunday,  4th. 

The  completion  of  my  monthly  balancing  is  delayed  to-day  in  order 
that  I  may  join  Corporal  Bryant  in  consuming  much  fresh  pork  (which 
he  had  sent  in  by  dog  team).  This  is  a  rarity  with  us — and  highly  esteemed. 
I  shall  suffer  to-morrow  :  regret  my  lack  of  concentrated  effort — and 
curse  my  gluttony. 

(Easter  Monday)  Monday,  $th. 

Dull  and  overcast.  180  above  zero  at  8.45  a.m.  Cold  wind  from  West. 
Flurries  of  snow  drifting  before  the  wind  off  and  on  during  the  best  part 
of  the  day. 

Business  quite  brisk.  Indians  (in  for  Easter  celebrations)  returning  to 
Trout  Lake  to-day. 

Last  South-bound  mail  of  the  season  (dogs)  arrives  from  “  Fitz  ”  late 
this  evening. 

Tuesday,  6th. 

Fine  with  cloudy  intervals.  30  above  zero  at  8.30  this  a.m.  Cold  wind 
from  West. 

Our  trippers  and  outpost  managers  are  leaving  to-day  as  are  many  of 
the  rat  hunters  who  came  in  for  the  Easter  festival. 

The  last  South-bound  mail  leaves  to-day  for  McMurray. 

Wednesday,  jth. 

Mary  Jane  Flett  leaves  manager’s  service  (as  Cook)  and  is  replaced  by 
his  sister,  Mrs.  McLennan. 

“  Belalise  ”  and  “  Jackfish  ”  in  from  their  respective  outposts.  The 
former  reports  that  several  Indians  broke  into  the  outpost  during  the 
Easter  period — and  his  absence — and  took  a  quantity  of  comestibles,  etc. 
Thev  left  some  small  beaver  in  part  payment,  and  wrote  their  names  and 
details  of  what  they  took  on  a  piece  of  paper.  This  is  a  very  rare  occur¬ 
rence  and  must  be  summarily  checked.1 

Sunday,  nth. 

Judging  from  indications  observed  during  my  past  residence  at  this 
woebegone  spot  I  think  this  will  prove  to  be  a  low  wrater  year. 

Monday,  12  th. 

Snowing  continually  till  5.15.  A  most  miserable  day.  Wintry 
weather.  Everyone  is  off  rat  or  beaver  hunting. 

Tuesday,  13  th. 

Dull  and  gloomv  but  not  cold.  Temperature  240  above  zero  at  8.45  a.m. 
Rain  during  the  evening  hours. 

Wednesday,  14  th. 

Fine  and  bright.  Thawing  steadily  at  8.30.  This  is  really  our  first 
spring  day.  The  earth  is  bare  in  many  patches  and  smells  beautifully 
damp.  Water  is  running  everywhere. 

1  I  wish  all  shop-breakers  would  behave  so  well  ;  I  rather  regret  the  severe  threat 
that  this  entry  holds  ! — L.  R. 
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p  mhe  firSt  §eeSe  °f  the  SeaSon  seen  this  year  passed  near  the  Fort  this 

Friday,  16  th. 

■  F+re,f  mrgat  night  but  thawing  again  in  the  a.m.  A  smell  of  ozone  in  the 
air  tells  of  decomposing  ice.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  fire  in  the  office. 

Saturday,  lyth. 

Quite  spring-like. 


Sunday,  18  th. 

Geese  are  continually  passing  over  now.  The  first  “  bluebottle  ”  flies 
ol  the  season  observed  inside  the  house.  Some  small  moths  have  also 


Monday,  \ijth. 

Spring  cleaning  commenced  in  store.  Adele 
dusting  and  tidying. 

Some  rain  during  the  later  evening  hours, 
thunder  from  the  South. 


and  Mary  Jane  Flett 
Rumblings  of  distant 


Tuesday,  20 th. 

m  \ftake  ^OUn?-  a  petition  (formulated  by  Mr.  Card— Indian  Agent  at 
McMurray)  asking  that  an  annexe  to  the  Mood  Buffalo  Park ‘ be  not 
established  at  Ouartre  Fourches. 


Wednesday ,  21st. 

Store  and  office  scrubbed.  Dora,  Mary  Jane  (her  cousin)  and  Adele 
(her  aunt)  acting  as  "  charladies."  I  varnished  the  walls  of  my  office  in 
the  hope  of  making  the  place  a  little  lighter. 

Mosquitoes  observed  for  the  first  time  this  year. 

I  commence  to  measure  "  piece  goods  ”  for  annual  stock-taking  in  the 
store.  b 


Friday,  2 yd. 

General  cleaning  up  still  in  progress.  Some  of  the  people  are  also 
beginning  to  deal  with  their  personal  and  private  Augean  stables. 

Few  geese  or  ducks  flying  near  us  this  year. 


Saturday,  24 th. 

Jhf  Quartre  bourcbes  and  fhe  Athabaska  River  appear  to  be  broken 
and  flowing  already,  but  we  have  no  definite  information  yet  (no  signs 
about  the  Fort).  v  6 

Sarah  Heron,  sister  of  Bob  and  Frank  (one  a  tripper  for  the  Companv 

Tl p  °n,?  a  sPecial  for  interpreting  purposes  at  the  Barracks),  died  of 
1  .id.  at  4*30.  Ibis  was  probably  preventable. 


Monday,  26 th. 

Fine  and  sunny  but  not  warm.  8°  of  frost  8.45  a.m.  Fire  necessary  in 
hce. 

Sarah  buried  this  p.m. 
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Tuesday,  27th. 

(Some  open  water.)  Manager  and  P.  G.  Mercredi  start  with  an  Evin- 
rude-powered  skiff  to  go  to  the  Embarras  River  to  endeavour  to  locate 
David  of  the  A.  and  A.  (Alberta  and  Arctic  Transport  Co.).  Edward 
I'lett  and  Percy  Heron,  similarly  equipped,  set  out  for  Ouartre  Fourches. 

Business  very  slack  indeed  :  it  always  is  at  this  time  of  vear,  owing  to 
absence  of  male  population  rat-hunting. 

Wednesday,  28 th. 

Most  of  the  ice  is  gone  from  that  part  of  our  “  harbour  ”  between  the 
Fort  and  Colin  Fraser’s.  It  began  to  move  rapidlv  yesterday  afternoon. 
The  strong  current  from  the  West  argues  that  the  Peace  River  has  broken 
earlier  than  the  Athabaska  ;  but  this  is  not  certain  yet. 

Business  slack  as  usual.  Snow  gone  all  about  the  Fort.  Pierre  raking 
up  debris. 

Manager  and  Philip  return.  Report  that  the  Athabaska  is  open. 

Thursday,  29 th. 

Corporal  Bryant  ‘  on  the  prod.’  Ducks  and  dogs  are  now  exercising 
him.  Ducks  we  must  not  shoot— dogs  he  will,  unless  they  are  tied  up. 
(He  nearly  caught  one — but  not  quite.) 

Edward  Flett  in.  Reports  Quartre  Fourches  blocked  with  ice.  Manager 
taking  inventory  of  hardware. 

Friday,  30 th. 

A  fire  in  the  office  stove  still  necessary  for  comfort.  A  blizzard  of  snow 
and  sleet  driven  before  a  N.F.  wind  all  day.  Most  disagreeable. 

Manager  continues  to  take  inventory. 

May.  Saturday,  1st. 

The  most  wintry  1st  of  May  I  remember  for  20  years  (since  1905), 
bleakness  and  snowdrifts  everywhere.  120  of  frost.  To  make  matters 
worse  the  lake  has  partly  frozen  over  again.  Won’t  those  nice  little 
mosquitoes  catch  hades  ? 

It  has  not  thawed  since  Thursday  midday. 

Sunday,  2nd. 

Manager  preparing  to  depart  on  another  fur-gathering  trip. 

Monday,  yd. 

Pierre  Rabaska  accompanies  Ed.  Flett  to  Quartre  Fourches,  therefore 
Louis  \\  hite  is  compelled  to  do  the  chores  as  well  as  the  ploughing  for  the 
potato  fields,  which  he  is  now  able  to  start.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  a 
saving  of  money  to  instal  a  proper  wood-cutting  and  splitting  machine  ; 
electric  light  and  an  efficient  water  system — then  the  services  of  Pierre 
could  be  dispensed  with.  (This  I  have  said  for  four  years.) 

Tuesday,  4 th . 

Quartre  Fourches  is  still  blocked  by  ice  passing  from  the  main  body 
out  in  the  lake. 


Y 
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Wednesday,  $th. 

A  very  dense  mist  prevailing  at  8.30  a.m.  (and  much  earlier). 

Thursday,  6th. 

Colin  Fraser  sallies  forth  ostensibly  to  look  at  the  laying  grounds  of  the 
geese  and  ducks  ! 

Two  large  humble  bees  in  the  store  to-day— I  first  heard  the  drone  of 
bees  some  days  ago. 

Friday,  jth. 

Philip  still  building  skiffs.  He  will  do  well  this  year. 

Fannie  McKay,  another  victim  of  “  T.B.,”  buried  to-day.  This 
disease  is  very  prevalent  and  deadly  here  ;  lack  of  cleanliness,  sanitation , 
and  ill-ventilated  little  shacks  are  principally  responsible. 

Saturday,  8th. 

Vast  floes  of  ice  passing  towards  the  Quartre  Fourches  River  and 
blocking  our  “  harbour  ”  as  they  go. 

Monday,  10  th. 

Several  "  gas  ”  boats  can  be  seen  emerging  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  One  actually  got  between  the  islands  and  reached  Sandy  Bay, 
but  had  to  turn  back. 

Mr.  Weir,  of  the  Alberta  Motor  Boat  Co.,  delivered  our  "  gas  ”  boat  at 
midday.  He  takes  two  schooners  down  to  the  Western  Arctic  District. 
Five  small  boats  have  reached  us  to-day.  We  also  received  a  little  mail. 
Jno.  Wylie  and  his  son  are  drilling  holes  in  rock  for  ring  bolts  left  by  Mr. 
Davis.  (For  securing  of  the  Athabaska  River  when  it  gets  in— this  shows 
little  confidence  in  the  Government  “  wharf  ”  !) 

Wednesday,  12  th. 

All  the  floating  ice  has  vanished  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see. 

Temperature  520  F.  at  8.45  this  a.m.  Gloomy  and  some  rain  early  in 
a.m. 

Philip  delivers  us  some  wood  he  owes — and  departs  for  Fitzgerald. 

(Ascension  Day.)  Thursday,  13 th. 

Manager  now  taking  stock  downstairs  in  the  store. 

Those  adherents  to  the  R.C.  faith  who  are  naturally  lazy  (and  very 
many  of  them  here  are)  take  advantage  of  the  calendar  to  rest. 

Very  warm  weather  prevailing  during  the  day,  with  a  heavy  heat  haze 
which  makes  a  low  visibility.  Temperature  at  4  p.m.  770  F.  in  the  shade. 

Friday,  14  th. 

Colin  visits  us — and  delays  the  taking  of  the  inventory — the  old  ruffian. 

Belalise  in  from  Birch  River  in  the  p.m.  He  brought  his  train  dogs — 
they  are  starving. 

A  year  ago  to-day  the  steamers  could  be  seen  anchored  in  the  river 
waiting  for  favourable  conditions  to  prevail  so  that  they  could  reach  us. 
(True  they  were  held  up  some  days  within  sight  of  the  Settlement.)  There 
is  no  sign  of  them  to-day. 
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Saturday,  15  th. 

Some  white  men  down  from  Fort  Smith  tell  us  that  they  received  news, 
per  wireless,  that  the  Athabaska  River  left  MacMurray  on  Thursday. 

Sunday,  16  th. 

Everyone  out  on  the  rocks  looking  for  the  steamers  which  do  not  arrive. 
The  exceeding  shallowness  of  the  water  is  probably  accountable  for  the 
delay.  We  shall  probably  find  that  the  boats  grounded  in  many  places 
on  their  downward  journey. 


Monday,  lyth. 

Fires  again  really  necessary  at  times  for  comfort. 

Steamer  can  be  seen  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  She  is  prob¬ 
ably  waiting  to  buoy  the  channel. 

Tuesday,  18  th. 

s.s.  Athabaska  River,  closely  followed  by  the  newly  improved  Echo, 
arrives  11.30  a.m.  Echo  gets  away  at  1.15  p.m.  closely  followed  by  the 
Athabaska. 

Cash  business  fair  ;  sale  of  eggs,  oranges,  and  apples — arrived  by 
steamer — very  brisk  indeed. 

All  freight  got  ashore  from  barge  by  8.15  p.m. 

Wednesday,  19  th. 

Cold  winds  from  East.  Lighting  of  heaters  again  necessary. 

Thursday,  20 th. 

s.s.  Athabaska  River  arrives  at  7.45  p.m.  from  Fitzgerald.  Took  up 
freight  from  Bishop  Lucas’  empty  “  Palace  ”  and  departed  at  about  9  p.m. 

Friday,  21  st. 

Manager  continues  to  open  cases  which  arrived  per  steamer.  Mr. 
Stuart  Boa  (who  arrived  on  the  boat) ,  representing  the  Dominion  Cartridge 
Co.,  gives  a  demonstration  of  the  efficacy  of  that  Company’s  ammunition. 
He  is  a  very  good  all-round  shot. 

Sunday,  23 rd. 

A  remarkable  phenomenon  could  have  been  seen  in  the  Northern 
Heavens  last  night.  A  bright  moon  shining  in  the  South  at  midnight, 
and  rain  falling  in  our  immediate  vicinity  produced  a  perfect  rainbow. 
It  appeared  larger  than  the  rainbows  seen  during  the  day.  In  places, 
notably  near  the  lower  edges,  there  was  an  effect  of  a  double  bow.  The 
colours  were  not  quite  so  brilliant  as  those  seen  during  the  day,  but  the 
reds  and  greens  showed  very  clearly. 

Mr.  Romanet,  District  Manager  from  Edmonton,  arrives  per  gas  boat 
in  the  early  a.m. 

Tuesday,  25th. 

Potato  planting  commenced  with  newly  imported  seed.  Our  old  stock 
had  been  used  far  too  long. 

Rained  hard  all  day.  Most  miserable.  Temp.  50°  F. 
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Monday,  31  st. 

s.s.  Athabaska  River  arrives  at  4  p.m.  from  Fitzgerald.  Mrs.  Rourke 
and  Mrs.  Bryant  leave  for  Edmonton  to  undergo  medical  treatment. 

Manager  leaves  by  Mamiwi  Lake  (the  new  gas  boat)  for  Big  Point. 
There  seems  to  be  a  rush  of  traders  in  that  direction.  Woodman  and 
Hamden’s  man  have  gone  also. 

June.  Tuesday,  1st. 

Glorious  weather  prevailing.  Temp.  58°  F.  at  8  a.m. 

Corporal  Bryant  leaves  at  10  a.m.  for  “  Fitz.”  He  is  taking  the  Census, 
and  commenced  to  do  so  some  days  ago  in  this  Settlement. 

House  martins  appear  and  commence  to  build. 

1  John  Hornby  arrives.  He  is  going  “Somewhere  up  North’’ — he 
knows  not  where. 

Wednesday,  2nd. 

Glorious  sunny  weather.  Temp.  720  F.  at  7.45  a.m.  Mosquitoes  very 
troublesome. 

Friday,  4 th . 

Mr.  Blanchett  (D.L.S.)  arrives  in  Buffalo  patrol  boat. 


Sunday,  6th. 

Raining  nearly  all  day. 

Athabaska  arrives  at  5  a.m.  Mr.  Brabant  and  Woolison  were  on  board  : 
the  Commissioner  did  not  come  ashore,  however. 

I  learn  that  the  R.C.  Mission  hold  us  in  high  disfavour  at  this  moment, 
owing  to  freight  difficulties  and  other  matters. 

Wassail  and  Jubilee. 

Tuesday,  8th. 

One  of  the  horses  belonging  to  our  newly  acquired  work  team  fell  over 
a  ledge  of  rock,  and  injured  its  back  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  probablv 
have  to  be  destroyed. 

Wednesday,  gth. 

Louis  and  Ed.  destroy  the  work  horse.  They  skin  it  and  dress  the  meat 
for  dog-feed. 

Thursday,  10  th. 

Yesterday’s  high  wind  and  rain  played  havoc  with  the  remainder  of 
our  old  fences.  Very  heavy  rain  storms  all  day.  Cold  and  miserable. 

Saturday,  12th. 

The  sun  is  shining  in  a  watery  sky  and  it  is  by  no  means  warm. 

s.s.  Athabaska  River  arrives  from  MacMurray  at  10.30  and  leaves  for 
“  Fitz  ’’  at  12.15.  The  prospective  Liberal  candidate  and  Col.  Ross 
Palmer  arrive. 

Mr.  Thos.  Loutit  arrives  from  Fond  du  Lac  in  evening. 

1  As  this  book  is  going  to  press  (August  18th,  1928)  news  reaches  England  from 
Ottawa  that  the  bodies  of  Mr.  Hornby  and  two  companions  have  been  found  in  an 
isolated  cabin  in  the  Arctic.  The  explorer  survived  one  winter  in  the  barren  lands, 
but  he  and  his  companions  finally  died  of  starvation. 
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Most  of  the  white  trappers  from  the  South  Shore  are  in. 

Much  Wassail  and  Jubilee. 

Mosquitoes  bad. 

Monday,  14  th. 

Accountant  again  takes  over  duties  of  meteorological  observer  from 
Mr.  Gibson,  the  Anglican  Minister,  who  is  leaving  us  to-day. 

Mosquitoes  prematurely  numerous  this  year. 

Wednesday,  16  th. 

Indians  in.  Some  are  said  to  be  starving. 

Sunday,  20 th. 

There  is  much  trepidation  in  some  quarters  because  Nakissay  Fortin 
and  others,  who  lost  heavily  in  poker  games,  are  complaining  to  the 
police.  Gambling  with  an  Indian  is  an  indictable  offence. 

Tuesday,  22nd. 

I  prepare  a  petition  asking  that  “Bill”  (Belalise)  be  released  from 
“  Treaty.” 

Fur  packing  commenced.  Counting  and  cleaning  skins. 

Rumours  are  rife  to  the  effect  that  the  gamblers  who  are  accused  of 
playing  with  the  Indians  have  also  a  charge  to  lay  against  local  white  men 
for  playing. 

Saturday,  2W1. 

Athabaska  River  arrives  at  3.40  a.m.  bringing  Mrs.  and  Miss  Emmett, 
who  are  going  to  join  Constable  Chappuis  at  Fond  du  Lac. 

An  aeroplane  is  said  to  have  passed  North  this  a.m.  (This  must  be  the 
first  on  record  in  this  part  of  the  country.) 

Court  held  in  old  store  on  Theophile  Gibotte  and  his  son  for  shooting 
two  buffalo.  Mr.  Card,  Indian  Agent,  and  Mr.  McDougall,  Buffalo 
Warden,  who  are  both  “  in  ”  preside.  Principal  witness  “  bolts.” 

Monday,  28 th. 

“  Treaty  ”  paid  on  this  side  to-day.  Provincial  elections  also  held. 

Athabaska  arrives  at  3.30  p.m.  and  stops  till  6.30  p.m.  in  order  to  allow 
the  crew  to  vote.  Liberal  man  secures  big  majority. 

Tuesday,  29 th. 

Indians  crowd  in  store  (spending  “  Treaty  ”  money). 

Canadusa  leaves  for  Fond  du  Lac  with  “  Treaty  ”  party. 

Wednesday,  30 th. 

“  Treaty  ”  sales  still  carried  on.  We  have  secured  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  “  Treaty  ”  money. 

Tea  dances  and  gambling  games  amongst  the  Indians. 

July.  Thursday,  1st. 

Dense  forest  fires  to  the  N.E. 

Lur  packing  finished  in  the  p.m.  Pelts  checked  by  Corporal  Bryant. 
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Friday,  2nd. 

Fine  and  hot.  82°  F.  at  8  a.m. 

Monday,  $th. 

Theophile  tried  on  a  second  case.  Case  dismissed  for  lack  of  evidence. 

Wednesday,  yth. 

Raining  nearly  all  day. 

Indians  still  hanging  round.  Their  drums  can  be  heard  incessantly, 
telling  only  too  clearly  that  their  favourite  (guessing)  gambling  game  is 
going  on. 

Fur  has  ceased  to  dribble  in  at  last.  Business  slackening. 

Friday,  <yth. 

Indians  obtaining  advances  and  pitching  off.  Belalise  making  prepara¬ 
tions  to  go  haying. 

Echo  arrives  at  9.15  p.m.  She  took  over  3  hours  to  cross  the  lake. 

Saturday,  10  tli. 

Wassail  and  Jubilee.  I  cleared  the  Depot  of  revellers  twice — the  store 
once,  and  my  office  frequently.  Finally  I  closed  up  altogether. 

Monday,  12  th. 

Manager  leaves  on  his  annual  trip  to  Winnipeg  (for  purpose  of  buying 
stock  for  the  year  at  the  Post). 

Tuesday,  13/A. 

Lowering  in  the  a.m.  Temp.  56°  F.  at  8  a.m.  Heavy  rain  storms  and 
some  thunder  at  midday. 

Most  of  the  Indians  are  now  away  ;  a  few  still  hanging  round. 

Wm.  Flett  endeavours  to  get  up  a  dance,  but  everyone  is  “  dead.” 

Thursday,  15  th. 

Grackels  arrive  in  large  flocks.  The  grasshoppers  will  now  rapidly 
disappear.  I  think  the  grackels  are  earlier  this  year. 

Friday,  16  th. 

s.s.  Athabaska  River  arrives  from  South  at  5  p.m.  She  has  on  board  a 
party  of  American  tourists  bound  for  the  “  North  Pole  ”(!). 

Saturday,  17  th. 

Boblet,  the  trapper  who  was  thought  to  be  murdered  by  Joe  Cham¬ 
pagne,  the  ’breed,  turned  up  this  afternoon — very  little  the  worse  for  a 
hard  winter. 

Monday,  19  th. 

Business — of  a  sort — (credit  sales  to  Indians  !  !  !)  fair. 

Mushrooms  make  their  first  appearance,  as  does  an  old  fellow  with 
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long  white  whiskers.  It  would  seem  that  in  him  we  have  the  Last  of  the 
Troubadours  ;  but  I  fear  me  that  if  the  songs  of  the  medieval  minstrels 
were  no  sweeter  than  this  old  fellow’s  frog-like  rendering  of  American 
folk  songs  (with  banjo  accompaniment)  that  it  is  well  they  no  longer  exist.1 

Tuesday,  20th. 

Dance  held  in  our  pool  room  last  night.  No  liquor  being  obtainable, 
it  appeared  to  be  an  orderly  and  well-conducted  affair. 

Friday,  23 rd. 

Fine  weather  indeed.  Absolutely  clear  sky.  Temp.  710  F.  8  a.m. 

Monday,  26 th. 

Gloomy  and  overcast.  Breeze  freshening.  Heavy  rain  in  early  a.m.  (3") . 

Boat  ( Athabaska )  arrives  from  “  Fitz  ”  at  noon  ;  leaves  2  p.m.  towing 
Const  :  Chappuis’  boat  and  barge.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Emmett — in  from  Fond 
du  Lac — left  the  North  on  the  Athabaska. 

Later  Athabaska  returns  to  leave  Chappuis’  boat  and  scow  ;  the  latter 
had  become  damaged. 

Tuesday,  2  yth. 

Gloomy  and  overcast.  Showers  during  early  a.m.  Very  low  barometer 
— 28-875.  Mosquitoes  very  troublesome. 

Corporal  Bryant  retrieved  our  scow,  which  had  broken  from  its  moorings 
and  drifted  to  English  Island. 

Wednesday ,  28 th. 

Small  boys  hoeing  potatoes  in  lower  “  garden.”  (Dull  and  gloomy.) 

Friday,  30 th. 

Fine  weather  prevailing.  Thermometer  reached  its  highest  point  this 
summer — 90°  F. 

Saturday,  31  st. 

Sam  Hargreaves  and  Tom  Brewer  “  outfitting  ”  to  go  back  to  their 
hunting-grounds. 

August.  Sunday,  1  st. 

Fine,  but  a  little  threatening.  Echo  arrived  at  midnight  last  night. 

Rain  later. 

Saturday,  yth. 

Athabaska  River  arrives  at  5.30  a.m.  bringing  Mrs.  Bryant  ;  also  the 
Manager,  who  brings  21  head  of  cattle  for  winter  beef. 

Monday,  gth. 

Athabaska  arrives  (from  North — “  Fitz  ”)  at  9.15  a.m.  and  leaves  for 
South  at  11.25.  Numbers  of  tourists  and  passengers  aboard.  A  chilly 
evening.  Capt.  Alexander  (s.s.  Northland  Echo)  reports  that  he  has  seen 
“  wavies  ”  passing  South  already.  A  bad  sign. 

1  The  first  account  I  have  seen  of  travelling  minstrels  in  the  North. — L.  R. 
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Tuesday,  io th. 

Four  degrees  of  frost  during  the  night. 


Thursday,  12  th. 


Small  sand  flies  very  noticeable. 

Mushrooms  can  still  be  gathered. 

Belalise’s  hay  party  returns.  The  hay  is  of  good  quality,  being  of  the 
upland  variety. 

Saturday,  14th. 

A  few  of  the  hunters  are  commencing  to  creep  round — seeking  “  debt.” 


Thursday,  19 th. 

Second  haying  party  returns  without  the  hay — the  waters  of  Mamiwi 
Lake  were  too  low  to  permit  of  our  scows  reaching  the  stacks. 


Sunday,  22nd. 

Athabaska  arrived  bringing  some  passengers,  including  Mr.  Peter  Gunn, 
Sheriff  for  Peace  River,  who  is  visiting  me  for  a  few  days. 

F.  and  bride  also  arrived — the  latter  was  somewhat  “  pickled.” 

A  'plane  of  the  amphibian  type  passed  over  this  place  in  the  a.m. 
flying  towards  MacMurray. 


Tuesday,  24 th. 

Messrs.  Gunn  and  Colin  Fraser  go  “  sight-seeing  ”  (!  !). 

Athabaska  arrives  at  9  a.m.  bringing  Messrs.  Blanchet  and  Romanet — 
and  news  of  a  disaster  to  a  barge  loaded  with  freight  at  Fort  Resolution. 

W ednesday ,  25 th. 

Peter  Gunn  leaves,  by  last  shipment  of  the  season’s  buffalo,  for  Fort 
Smith.  Fie  wants  to  see  the  North  before  he  dies. 

The  Rev.  ”  B  ”  passes  through — pointing  North — with  his  son-in-law, 
who  has  a  scow-load  of  trade  goods.  B  seems  to  be  that  type  of  cleric 
who  is  eminently  suited  to  be  a  trader.— He  probably  thinks  so  too  ! 

Saturday,  28 th. 

Athabaska  arrives  20  mins,  to  midnight  with  freight  for  this  post. 

(The  Accountant  has  to  turn  out  whatever  the  hour  !) 

Sunday,  29 th. 

Two  Americans  who  say  that  they  are  ornithologists  concerned  with 

the  Migratory  Birds  Act  presented  themselves  here  this  evening. 
They  aver  that  they  have  followed  the  lakes  and  rivers  from  Chesterfield 
Inlet  westward. 

All  freight  unloaded  and  warehoused  to-day. 

Monday,  30 th. 

Wm.  Flett  contracts  a  second  marriage.  To  celebrate,  he  staged  a 
right  regal  feast  and  a  most  successful  dance.  (About  eighteen  months 
ago  his  wife — aged  16  or  17 — died  of  “  T.B.”) 
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The  Athabaska  arrived  in  the  evening.  Capt.  Myers  held  her  here  so 
that  the  crew  might  take  in  the  dance  until  dawn. 

Mr.  Merven  (H.B.C.  inspector)  was  to  have  inspected  this  Post  but 
decided  to  postpone  this  till  a  later  date.  He  has  to  hurry  South  to  cope 
with  a  rush  of  goods  to  the  North  in  replacement  of  those  lost  in  the 
disaster  near  Ft.  Resolution. 

(This  means  the  winter  supply  of  food,  etc.,  “  gone  West,”  and  not  a 
great  deal  of  time  left  to  get  another  scow-load  into  the  North.) 

Bob  fails  to  appear. 

September.  Wednesday,  i si. 

First  serious  meeting  held  in  the  office  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
"  schooling  ”  question  for  the  children  of  the  Settlement. 

Friday,  yrd. 

Welcome  news  reaches  us  that  the  Syrians  have  had  a  serious  accident 
to  one  of  their  scows,  and  that,  as  a  result,  the  major  portion  of  their 
goods  have  been  ruined.  Of  course  this  is  too  good  to  be  true.1 

Sunday,  5 th. 

Athabaska  River  arrives  in  p.m.  (5.10)  :  unloads  freight  for  this  Post 
and  R. 20.  Heavy  rainfall  meanwhile.  Finish  unloading  at  11.25.  (Forth¬ 
coming  winter’s  supplies  for  the  Posts.) 

A  dance  held  on  board. 

Labour  Day  (Dominion).  Monday,  6 th. 

Freight  all  warehoused  by  5  p.m. 

Some  “  Labour  day  ”  !  ! 

A  public  holiday — other  than  those  kept  by  the  little  Christian  Churches 
— is  never  “  kept  ”  here.  No  one  works  hard  enough  to  justify  the 
observance  of  a  holiday,  anyhow. 

Geese  passing  over  this  a.m. 

Weather  more  settled. 

Tuesday,  yth. 

The  boat  arrived  (steamer)  at  10.45  a.m.  but  could  actually  be  heard 
at  7.40  a.m. 

Business  brisk.  Many  individuals  from  outlandish  places  invade  our 
store.  They  are  looking  for  drinks.  They  adorn  our  counters  in  vain, 
and  chide  me  because  of  my  abstinence.  However,  mine  is  voluntary  : 
theirs  is  compulsory  ! 

Wednesday ,  8th. 

Tommy  Loutit  and  party  leave  for  his  Post  at  Fond  du  Lac  this  p.m. 
The  entire  staff — wives,  families,  etc.,  moving  en  masse. 

I  learn  from  Const.  Chappuis  that  the  beaver  season  will  be  open  this 
year. 

Saturday,  n th. 

Fine  weather  prevailing.  Somewhat  chilly.  Temp.  440  F.  at  8  a.m. 

1  Shades  of  the  past  arise  when  I  read  this  note  of  jubilation  over  the  sad  disaster 
to  a  rival  firm.  It  has  all  the  old  traditional  triumph  of  an  H.B.  man  over  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  the  North-West  men  in  the  bad  old  days  of  long  ago. — L.  R. 
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Monday,  1 yth. 

First  snow  of  the  season. 


Tuesday,  14th. 

A  quite  wintry  appearance.  Snow  lying  on  the  ground  in  patches. 
Temp.  320  F.  8  a.m. 

Election  Day  (Dominion).  Chas.  Cross  elected  here  over  his  Con¬ 
servative  opponent  51-6. 

Wednesday,  15  th. 

News  received  by  wireless  that  Liberal  party  have  been  returned  to 
power  (under  Mackenzie  King). 

Saturday,  18  th. 

Gregorie  and  Alec  Lepine  go  off  on  a  goose  hunt. 

Thos.  and  Mrs.  Keller  renewing  their  outfit  for  the  trapping  lines  on 
the  South  shore.  \  e  gods  !  Women  are  expensive  and  extravagant 
nowadays  !  ! 

Sunday,  19  th. 

s.s.  Athabaska  could  be  seen  aground  out  in  the  fairway  on  the  lake  at 
5.30  a.m.  Still  aground  at  2  p.m. 

Bill  and  Kachin  ”  return  from  goose  hunt  with  about  60  wavies. 

Monday,  20 th. 

Stormy  and  wintry  in  appearance.  Temp.  26°  F.  8  a.m.  Athabaska 
arrives  at  6  a.m. — -she  was  grounded  high  and  dry  all  day  yesterday. 

Snowing  in  the  p.m. 

Treatment  of  sulphur  and  lard  applied  externally  to  the  Manager! 
(The  discomfort  from  which  he  has  been  suffering  is  abating.) 

Tuesday,  21  st. 

Very  wintry.  Snowing.  Temp.  290  F.  8  a.m. 

Wednesday,  22nd. 

Wintry  weather  prevailing.  While  the  small  birds  seem  to  be  making 
no  provision  for  winter  departure  the  swans  are  reported  to  be  going 
South  already. 

Athabaska  arrives  from  Smith  ;  leaves  for  MacMurray.  Post  accountant 
aboard.  Mr.  Greer — our  new  store  clerk — arrives  from  "  Fitz.” 

(No  records  kept  for  a  few  days.) 

October.  Saturday,  2nd. 

Athabaska  arrives  7  a.m.  (Last  trip  of  season.)  Accountant  returns 
refreshed  to  his  duties. 

(Mrs.  Rourke  unfortunately  not  strong  enough  to  return  to  the  North.) 

I  discuss  with  Mr.  Greer  the  subject  of  sharing  my  house.  He  seemed 
to  imagine  I  was  going  to  evacuate  it  entirely  in  his  favour.  The  inability 
of  a  certain  gentleman  in  the  District  Office  to  grasp  detail  will  cause 
some  distress,  I  fear  ! 
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The  rivers  are  dropping.  Chupostom,  in  from  the  Upper  Peace, 
reports  that  the  water  in  places  does  not  exceed  6  inches. 

Tuesday,  $th. 

Gloomy  ;  dull.  Temp.  38°  F.  8  a.m.  Business  slack,  but  this  is  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  fact  that  every  able-bodied  member  of  our  community, 
both  male  and  female,  seems  to  be  off  hunting  or  fishing  before  winter 
overtakes  us  entirely. 

There  are  fewer  geese  this  year  ;  but  fish  are  plentiful — especially 
whitefish. 

Sunday,  10  th. 

The  blizzard  which  raged  yesterday  continues  to-day.  Temp.  26°  F. 
at  8.30. 

Winter  is  surely  upon  us. 

Tuesday,  12  th. 

Fairing  up  somewhat  ;  still  a  few  flurries  of  snow. 

La  Casse  in  from  Quartre  Fourches  to  marry  Mrs.  Peter  Blue’s  girl 
He  didn’t  !  !  ! 

Manager  returns  with  a  fish  party  at  10  p.m.  bringing  7000  fish.  They 
report  a  very  hard  trip. 

Hopes  of  seeing  Canadusa  with  the  eggs,  bacon,  etc.,  which  we  looked 
for,  are  getting  slimmer.  A  boat  can  be  seen  far  out,  endeavouring  to 
leave  the  channel.  Perchance  it  is  the  Bull  Moose. 

Thursday,  14th. 

Fine  weather  prevailing  though  the  temperature  is  low.  130  F.  at 
8  a.m.  Channel  full  of  ice  (slush)  passing  down. 

Hamden’s  boat  returns  after  an  abortive  effort  to  reach  their  fishing 
camps  on  the  South  Shore.  Hamden  reports  that  the  “  sea”  was  too 
high  to  permit  them  to  leave  Big  Island. 

All  boats  and  scows  hauled  out  of  the  water  this  p.m.  in  readiness  for 
the  wfinter. 

Friday,  15  th. 

Fine  and  bright.  Temp.  120  F.  at  8  a.m.  Only  a  small  channel  left 
through  the  ice  which  is  blocked  with  floe  ice.  Gregorie  and  Wm.  prepar¬ 
ing  a  skiff  with  runners  to  go  over  to  Old  Fort  to  fetch  some  of  our  dogs 
(who  wrent  over  for  the  fishing  camp). 

Belalise  and  "  Jackfish  ”  leave  for  Old  Fort  with  skiff  and  dogs — to 
fetch  more  dogs.  Ice  still  flowing  in  channel.  Business  slack.  Cattle 
driven  in  for  slaughter.  We  have  lost  half  of  them. 

Monday,  18  th. 

Arrivals — per  ice — report  that  Canadusa  attempted  both  channels  but 
was  forced  back. 

“  Bill  ”  returns.  Reports  a  hard  outward  trip.  He  would  ! 

Tuesday,  19  th. 

As  many  of  the  steers  as  we  can  find  were  butchered  to-day.  (6  head  !) 

Mild,  gloomy.  Flurries  of  snow.  Barometer  falling. 
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Wednesday,  20 th. 

Isadore  and  Wm.  start  with  dogs  to  hunt  for  missing  cattle.  Return 
m  the  evening  reporting  “  No  trace.”  Colin  says  they  have  been  seen  to 
the  N.E.  of  us. 

Manager  opening  cases  and  marking  goods  in  "  dozens.”  New  store 
clerk,  whose  mathematics  are  weak,  I  fear,  wants  to  ‘‘mark  'em  each.” 
What  a  mess  there  will  be  at  inventory  time  ! 

Thursday,  21  st. 

5  head  of  cattle  found. 

Report  in  that  Canadusa  cached  her  freight  at  Patersons _ 15  tons _ 

and  returned  to  MacMurray. 

Accountant  moves  out  of  Old  Dwelling  House  at  the  Fort  •  stores 
some  furniture,  lends  some  to  the  Co.,  for  Greer’s  use— and  his’  family. 
Moves  himself  to  Manager’s  house. 

Monday,  25 th. 

Fine  and  sunny.  40°  F.  at  8.  Thawing.  Little  pools  of  water  are 
lying  m  the  depressions  in  the  snow.  No  hre  in  office  stove  to-day.  The 
lake  is  actually  opening  up  again  in  places. 

Tuesday,  26 th. 

McLennan  opens  a  Billiard  Hall  at  5  p.m.  Accountant  and  Roderick 
Fraser  were  the  first  to  patronise  him. 

Flurries  of  snow. 

Friday,  29 th. 

A  dog  broke  into  the  store  last  night  by  breaking  the  glass  in  one  of  the 
front  windows.  After  gorging  on  our  best  bacon  he  ‘‘  went  out  by  that 
same  door  wherein  he  came.” 

Edward  Flett  arrives  in  evening  with  a  little  freight  which  he  picked 
up  from  Patersons.  A  very  hard  trip  indeed — he  was  frequently  up  to 
his  waist  in  icy  water,  and  pushing  his  skiff  through  slush  ice. 

November.  Monday,  1  st. 

There  are  few  or  no  hares — rabbits,  so-called  here — this  year.  Ptar¬ 
migan  are  plentiful,  however.  Light  flurry  of  snow  this  evening. 

Tuesday,  2nd. 

Manager  commences  to  break  in  a  new  train  of  pups. 

Friday,  jth. 

\\  m.  Flett  in  from  his  outpost.  Says  he  has  secured  a  few  pelts  but 
has  left  them  behind.  They  are  barely  prime  yet,  I  expect.  Reports  are 
current  that  foxes  are  more  scarce  than  was  anticipated;  lynx  more 
plentiful. 

Saturday,  6th. 

This  is  the  coldest  day  we  have  experienced  this  season.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  has  not  risen  above  9  F.  2°  above  zero  at  8  a.m. 
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Sunday,  jth. 

Still  colder.  y°  below  zero. 

Monday,  8  th. 

Gregorie  in  from  Birch  River.  Brings  no  fur  and  says  there  is  none  in 
the  country.  Another  gentleman  starts  from  here  with  a  trading  outfit. 
He  wanted  to  take  his  wife,  but  had  too  heavy  a  load  for  the  dogs. 

The  first  fox  of  the  season  brought  into  the  store  this  p.m. 

Tuesday,  g th. 

Snowing.  All  reports  point  to  a  wretched  fur  catch  this  year. 

Wednesday ,  io th. 

Sawing  wood  with  McLennan’s  power  saw  in  progress.  Years  ago  I 
warned  the  D.O.  that  we  could  save  much  money  by  the  installation  of 
such  a  machine  with  a  splitter — this,  and  the  water  proposition  should 
be  properly  handled. 

Thursday,  nth. 

Armistice  Day.  Flags  flying — that’s  all ! 

Saturday,  13  th. 

A  few  ermine  trickling  in.  This  may  be  the  worst  fur  season  for  years. 

Sunday,  14th. 

Coyotes  and  lynx  on  the  increase.  Colin  tells  me  that  coyotes  were 
unknown  in  these  parts  twenty  years  ago,  and  that  the  Flying  Squirrel, 
once  so  plentiful,  has  quite  vanished. 


Monday,  15//?. 

Snow  falling  steadily  all  day. 

Tuesday,  16  th. 

Colin  visits  us  with  the  inevitable  result  that  poker  is  played  in  my 
office.  I  do  not  play  myself,  but  I  enjoy  watching  the  others — they  all 
give  themselves  away  by  some  trick  of  voice  or  mannerism. 

Thursday,  18  th. 

Vital  Mercredi  delivers — by  five  small  rats  of  dogs — a  load  of  520  fish. 

Heavy  mist  on  the  lake. 

Friday,  19  th. 

Radio  news  received  that  the  H.B.C.  has  taken  over  the  N.T.C.  J.  K. 
Cornwall  has  been  appointed  Park  Superintendent  of  Jasper  National 
Park. 

Victor  Mercredi  is  in  ;  he  says  he  caught  500  fish  by  fishing  through 
the  ice  last  week. 

Wednesday,  24th. 

Edward  Flett  returns  from  Jack  Fish  Lake  with  a  note  from  Joe  Fisher 
to  say  that  he  is  having  trouble  with  Curtiss  and  that  he  is  to  tell  Bryant. 
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Temp.  n°  below 
prevailing. 

150  below  at  8.15. 


Thursday,  25th. 

this  a.m.  Ink  frozen  in  office. 
Friday,  26 th. 

Heavy  snowstorm  during  day. 


Fine  weather 


Sunday,  28 th. 

Mr.  Lyle,  from  Ft.  Smith,  who  went  to  collect  some  of  his  freight  which 
was  cached  by  the  Canadusa  at  Patersons,  reports  that  bands  of  caribou 
are  up  the  Athabaska  River  as  far  as  Point  Brule. 

Moose  are  plentiful  this  year- — so  what  we  shall  do  with  our  beef  I  don’t 
know. 

Temp.  17. 5°  below  zero  at  6  p.m. 

Monday,  29 th. 

Missing  steers  driven  in  to-day — only  one  more  a’wandering. 

All  of  those  improvements  which  I  advocated  years  ago  (electric  light, 
sawing  and  splitting  machines)  for  this  Post  are  now  being  mooted. 


December.  Wednesday ,  1st. 

Test  sale  made  to-day.  .  .  .  (Laziness  and  incompetence  go  hand  in 
hand  !) 

Thursday,  2nd. 

Edge  tells  me  that  he  picked  up  a  number  of  "  black-birds  ”  (grackels) 
which  had  fallen  to  the  ground  in  a  comotose  condition. 

A  most  uncomfortable  day.  My  office  has  been  very  draughty  indeed. 

Friday,  yd. 

Dull  and  overcast — heavy  snowstorm.  i°  below. 

Saturday,  yth. 

bine  and  bright.  50  below  a.m.  rising  above  zero  midday. 

Sunday,  $th. 

Very  stormy  weather  obtaining.  Gale  blowing  snow  from  South. 

Just  above  freezing. 

Modeste  Ladoceur  leaves  for  Big  Point.  He  has  a  stove  on  his  sleigh  ! 

Wednesday,  8th. 

Mickey  Ryan  arrives  with  three  dog  trains  carrying  first  in-coming 
mail  of  the  season.  Letters  only. 

Business  slack. 

First  Silver  Fox  in. 


Monday,  1  yth. 

340  below  zero  8.30  a.m. 

Lacombe  arrives  from  Fitzgerald  with  de  Rosier’s  horse  team  and 
sleigh.  He  brings  a  Government  party. 
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Thursday,  16  th. 

Ryan  comes  bringing  mail — with  horses. 

Friday,  17  th. 

The  Government  party  drowned  one  of  the  horses  through  ice  crack 
near  Big  Island. 

Revelry  commencing. 

Saturday,  18  th. 

Business  fair.  Revelry  becomes  general. 

Tuesday,  21  st. 

Maxine  Villebrune,  in  with  some  of  our  latest  pups — wild  and  vicious 
little  creatures — and  a  little  fur. 

Epidemic  of  colds  holding  us  all  in  thrall. 

Thursday,  23 rd. 

A  few  Indians  in  with  a  pelt  or  two. 

An  air  of  gloom  and  dejection  pervades  us  all ;  even  the  Mounted  Police 
are  “  down.” 

Chipewyan  is  a  miserable  hole. 

(Christmas  Eve.)  Friday,  24 th. 

Severe  blizzard  from  N.E.  350  below  zero  at  8.30  a.m. 

Comparatively  few  Indians  in.  That  argues  that  they  have  no  fur  to 
bring. 

Blizzard  raged  all  day,  dying  down  towards  midnight. 

(Xmas  Day.)  Saturday,  25 th. 

Fine  and  bright.  23. 50  below  zero  this  a.m.  Strong  wind  blowing. 

While  the  weather  is  fine  and  should  make  for  joy  at  this  festive  season 
the  spirit  of  the  Settlement  is  a  very  subdued  one — trade  conditions  being 
somewhat  to  blame  no  doubt — but  the  people  want  whipping  up  to  a 
state  of  animation.  There  is  no  leader  of  thought  and  action  ;  this  is 
sadly  needed  :  the  inhabitants  of  this  Settlement  have  lived  to  them¬ 
selves  far  too  long,  so  that  they  have  become  dull  and  tiresome  even  to 
themselves. 

It  is  significant,  however,  that  although  there  was  plenty  of  whiskey  in 
the  place  there  was  absolutely  no  drunkenness — so  much  for  Prohibition 
(whilst  that  was  in  force  there  was  a  very  different  story  to  tell  on  each 
festive  occasion.) 

Monday,  2,7th. 

Bud  and  Mac  in  this  afternoon— left  a  little  fur  with  us,  then  got 
“  pickled  to  the  gills.” 

Saturday,  January  1  st,  1927. 

Weather  very  mild.  26°  above  zero  some  time  in  the  a.m. 

Wassail  and  Jubilee. 

Sunday,  January  2nd. 


Revellers  recovering. 
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Monday,  January  3 rd. 

Bob  Heron’s  fur  counted,  and  baling  for  London  commenced — but 
soon  delayed. 

Preparations  for  a  dance  going  forward  (instead  ?) 

Thursday,  January  6th. 

Fine  weather  prevailing.  2.50  above  zero  at  8.45  a.m. 

Joe  Fisher  sets  out  for  his  outpost  at  Jack  Fish  Lake.  He  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  Constable  Johnstone,  who  is  going  out  to  investigate  certain 
irregularities  in  those  parts  (a  day’s  journey  from  the  Fort). 


End  of  Record  of  Daily  Events. 
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